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\ 
THE SEMITIO ISTAR OULT. 


By GEORGE A. BARTON, PH. D., 


Associate in Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


24. ISTAR OF ERECH. 
(CONTINUED FROM Last NUMBEB.] 


We must here as before first view the material. Let us begin with that con- 
tained in the so-called Izdubar* Epic. It will be remembered that in this epic 
Gilgamish is a mighty hunter who has another hunter as a friend and ally a man 
known a8 ga-a-a-du or the hunter. Eabani is a wise hermit inhabiting a wild 
mountain region. Khumbaba, king of Elam, is oppressing Erech. Gilgamish 
has adream. He sends for Eabani to come and interpret it. Eabani refuses. 
Then Gilgamish’s friend, the hunter, takes two female creatures, Shamkhat and 
Kharimtu, who are apparently emissaries of Iitar, and they overcome Eabani’s 
scruples and bring him. The account runs as follows: 


2 HEBRAICA. 


MENTIONS OF THE [sTAR OF ERECH IN THE GILGAMISH EPIC CIR. 2800(?) B. C. 
(Haupt’s Nimrodepos, p. 10, 1. 45 54ᾳ.) 

45 ‘‘Tl-lik ga-a-di it-ti-su Sal Ha-rim-ti δαὶ Sam-hat 6-sub-ma 

46 ig-sab-tu ur-hu ud-tf-3{-ru harranu, 

47 ina Sal-%i G-mf ikli ina mf dan-ni ik-ri-du-ni, 

48 ga-a-a-du u δαὶ Ha-rim-tu ana ué-bi-Su-nu it-tad-bu-ni 

49 ikt-(n @-ma %in-a f-ma ina pu-ud mai-ki-i it-tad’-bu 

50 ikSu-da bu-lu mag-ka-a i-Sat-ti 

p. 11, 1.1 ikSu-da nam-mag-8{-{ mi-p? i-tib lib-ba-su 

2 ἃ gSu-u....Habani i-rim-ta-3u Sa-du-um-ma, 

8 it-ti gabiti-p/-ma ik-ka-la ikkal 

4 it-ti bu-lim mas-ka-a i-Sat-ti 

δ itti nam-mad{-3{-{ mi-pl i-tib lib-ba-3u, 

6 i-mur-Su-ma δαὶ Sam-bat pab-la-a amili.” 


Ibid., p. 11,1. 21. 

VI Urri u VIL muii-pl ti-bi-ma -pa-ta-i-ri-bi 
ul-tu i3-bu-u la-la-3a 

pa-ni-8u i3-ta-kan a-na giri bu-li-su 


eeee*®t@eenveveeseseteveeeeseeveeeeeoeeveoeoeeteenresvesert eee 


i-tu-ra-ram-mu it-ta(?)-Sab ina Sa-pal 4a! Ha-rim-ti. 
U Su-u i-3i-ti....i-na-at-ta-la pa-ni-Sa, 

δαὶ Ha-rim-ti i-kab-bu-f i-Sim-ma-a uzni-iu 

Ὁ Ha-(rim-ti] a-na 3a-3u-ma izku-ra a-na Eabani 
Sioareuaa ka-ta Eabani ki-ma ili........ 

am-m{-ni it-ti nam-mas-3{-{ ta-rab-bu-ud sira 
ritti-ka ‘lu-[u}] ru-uk-ka-[ab ina] lib-bi Uruk kz Su-bu-ri 
a-na 1-(l-8i mu-Sab clu A-num ἃ ‘lu Ii-tar 

a-Sar ilu Gilgami’ git-ma-lu {-mu-ki 

ὺ ki-i-am uk-ta-a3-Sa-ru fli nidi-pl 

i-ta-ma-aS 3im-ma ma-gir ka-ba-%a 

mu-du-é lib-ba-Su 1-ὅ.-1-8 ip-ra 

Eabani a-na Sa-Si-ma izkura Sal Ha-rim-ti 

al-ki Sal Sam-bat-ta ki-ri-in-ni ya-a-di 

a-na I-il-’i-tar-du-8i mu-Sab ilu A-num tlu I8-tar 
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MENTIONS OF [’TAR OF ERECH IN THE GILGAMISH EPIC, CIR. 2800(?) B.C. 


45 ‘The hunter went and caused Kharimtu and Shamkhat to return with him 
and | 

46 They seized the road, they made straight the way. 

47 On the third day unto the field of mighty water they approached. 

48 The hunter and Kharimtu seated themselves on their seat. 

49 One day, two days they sat beside the water (lit. drink). 

50 The cattle approached, the drink they drank, their heart rejoiced. 

p.11—1 The vermin of the waters came its heart rejoiced. 

And Eabani, himself—his dwelling was the mountain. 

With the gazelles he ate food, 

With the cattle he quaffed drink, 

With the vermin of the waters he rejoiced his heart. 

Shamkhat, the seductrix*(?) of mankind saw him—’’ 

Then follows ll. 7-20 a detailed account of the immoral intercourse between 

Shamkhat and Eabani which it is unnecessary to put into English. 

21 ‘* Six days and seven nights came while they; indulged themselvea(?). 

22 After he had satisfied her passion(?) 

28 He turned his face towards the plain of his cattle. 


ὅν ὧν && Οὐ & 


80 He turned(?) and sat at the feet οὗ Kharimtu, 
81 And he drew(?)....he saw her face. 
82 Kharimtu spoke (and) his ears heard. 
88 And Kharimtu said to him—to Eabani, 
84. ἡ ουῥώα O Eabani, like ἃ god (thou art). 
85 Why wilt thou with the vermin inhabit] the plain, 
86 At thy side let me ride]|| into Erech Suburi, 
87 To I-ilshi, the dwelling of Anu and Ishtar, 
88 The place of Gilgamish, (who is) powerful and wise, 
89 And thus establishes himself over the people. 
She spoke to him and at the favor of her speech 
41 The knowledge of his heart was dust. 
42 Eabani said to her, Kharimtu, 
48 I take Shamkhat as my horn; 
44 Unto Iilsi-tardudi, the dwelling of Anu and Istar, 


. Οἵ. Arab. Ὁ Ὁ +3BabaniandShamkhat. +¢Kharimtu. 8 Οἵ. Aram. nun. 
Ι ΟΥ. "NID of. Prov. viz. 16, 


59 
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a-Sar tlu Gilgami’ git-ma-lu {-mu-ki 
u ki-i-{am uk]-ta-{a3-Sa-ru) fli nid?-pl. 
a-na-ku lu-uk-ri-Sum-ma i....lu-kab.... 


(Haupt, Nimrodepos, p. 42, 1. 5sqq.)* 

A-na du-un-ki Sa ilu Gilgamis’ i-na it-ta-lim ru-bu-tu tlu [star 

al-kan-ma ilu Gilgami’ lu-u ba-’a-ir at-ta 

in-bi-ka ya-a-3i ka-a-Sa ki-Sam-ma 

at-ta lu-u mu-ti-ma a-na-ku lu- a3-Sa-at-ka 

lu-’i-is-bit-ka δὼ narkabtu abnu ukun ἃ burasi 

Sa-ma-Sa-ru-Sa huraga-am-ma {l-mi-3u kar-na-a-34 

Haver tenia ina Sap-li-ka Sarrani-pl bili-pl rubdti-pl 

pagina aise [man-]da-at Sad-i u ma-a-tu lu-u na-Su-nik-ka bfl-tu 

iene ka dak-3i-i sini-p/-ka tu-’a-a-mi li-li-da 

peer ce bfl-ti tmiri pari li-ba-’a. 

tlu Gilgami3 pa-a-3u i-pu-u3-ma_ i-kab-bi 

i-zak-ka-ra a-na ru-bu-ti ilu Ié-tar 

a-na tly Duzu hba-mi-ri........ ri-ti-ki 
Zat-ta a-na Sat-ti bi-tak-ka-a ri-ti-pl-3u 
Al-lal-la-bit-ru-ma ta-ra-mi-ma 
tam-ba-si-Su-ma hap-pa-su tal-ti-bir 
iz-za-az ina ki-%a-tim i-sis-8i kap-pi 
ta-ra-mi-ma niSu ga-mi-ir i-mu-ki. 
Vilu VII tu-ub-tar-ri-id-3u Su-ut-ta-a-ti 
ta-ra-mi-ma imiri sisa na-'a-id kab-li 
is-tab-ba zak-ti u dir-ra-ta ri-ti-pl-3u 
VIT kas-bu la-sa-ma ri-ti-pl-3u 

da-la-hu ἃ %a-ta-a ri-ti-pl-su 

a-na ummi-su ilu Si-li-li bi-tak-ka-a ri-ti-mi 
ta-ra-mi-ma amilu τὰ Ta-bu-la 

84 ka-a-a-nam-ma tu-um-ri-ii-bu kak-ka 
fi-mi-Sam-ma t-ta-ba-ha-ak-ki d-ni-ki balata 


tam-ha.ai-%n-ma ana harhanm tn entetivr_meSn 
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The place of Gilgamish, who is powerful and wise, 
And thus establishes himself over the people— 
I will call to him and............ 2 


Thus Eabani was induced to visit Erech. After Gilgamish had conquered 


the Elamite, [Star sought him asa husband. The narrative runs thus: 
6 ‘For the favor of Gilgamish, when the princess Ishtar looked (she said :) 


‘Come, O Gilgamish, thou art my husband, 

Thy love to me as a present give, 

Thou shalt be my husband, I will be thy wife ; 

I will give thee a chariot of lapis-lazuli and gold, 
Whose maaru is gold and its front(?) is its horn(?). 
aerate madi under thee kings, lords, (and) princes. 

ΤΕ ἐν a gift, mountain and plain shall bring thee tribute. 
Us aiatecacauenpaverawae thy flocks shall bear twins. 

sahipierar ves... mules as tribute shall come.’ 
Gilgamish opened his mouth and spoke, 

He said to the princess [star : 

‘Unto Tammuz (thy) husband (thou gavest) thy love; 
Year by year they bewail his love. 

Allalla-bitru* thou lovedst, 

Thou foughtest him and his wing thou didst break ; 
He stood in the forest and bewailed his wing. 

Thou didst love a lion great in strength, 

Seven by seven thou didst dig out his claws(?). 
Thou didst love a horse exalted in battle, 

The intensity and durability of his love increased, . 
For fourteen hours his love was sweet(?) : 
Disturbed and baffied(?) was his love ; 

Unto his mother Silili he cried (concerning his) love. 
Thou didst love a shepherd, Tabula, 

Whose weapon thou didst continually sharpen(?); 
Tailv he sacrificed to thea. he offered life: 


Φ. 
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G-ta-ar-ra-du-$u ka-tti-ru ὅδ ram-ni-3u, 

u kalbi-pl-3u t-na-aé-Sa-ku Sab-ri-su 
ta-ra-mi-ma I-Su-ul-la-nu amilu abi-ki 

84 ka-a-a-nam-ma %u-gu-ra-a na-sik-ki 
fi-mi-3am-ma -nam-ma-ru pa-as-Sur-ki 

i-na ta-at-ta-Si-Sum-ma ta-ri kii-Su, 
I-Su-ul-la-ni-ya ki3-3u-ta-ki i-na-kul, 

ἃ kata-ka tu-t{-sa-am-ma la-pa-tu bar-da-at-ni. 
I-$u-ul-la-nu i-kab-bi-ki, 

γα 8- ὃ: mi-na-a tir-ri-3i-in-ni 

tam-ha-si-3u a-na tal-la-li tu-ut-tir-ri-3u 
tu-S{-3i-bi-Su-ma ina ka-bal man-a....... 

Ὁ ya-a-31 ta-ram-man-ni-ma ki-i $a Su-nu-tu.... 
alu [s-tar an-na-a ina 3{-mi-Sa 

ilu I§-tar i-gu-gum-ma a-na $a-ma-mi {-t{-la-a 
il-lik-ma clu [8-tar ana pan i/u A-num a-bi-3a 
a-na pa-an tu Anuti il-li-kam-ma ikabbi. 


(Del. AL.,3 p. 104, 1. 110sqq., Lyon, Ass. Manual, p. 59, 1. 3 844.) 
i-Bis-si zfw [é-tar ki-ma a-lit-ti 

G-nam-bi iltu sirtu ta-bat rig-ma ; 

ud-mu ul-lu-& a-na ti-it-ti lu-d i-tur-ma 

8a a-na-ku ina ma-bar ilani ak-bu-i limmutta 
ki-i ak-bi ina ma-bhar ilaéni limmutta 

ana hul-lu-uk nidi-pl-ya kal-la ak-bi-ma 
a-na-ku um-ma ul-la-da ni-Su-(i-a-a-ma 

ki-{ apl{-p? nuni-pl -ma-al-la-a tam-ta-am-ma 
ani Su-ud z7u a-nun-na-ki ba-ku-i it-ti-da 
ilfni-pl aB-ru ag-bi i-na bi-ki-ti 

kat-ma Sap-ta-3u-nu...-...e eee s seen oe 
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62 His own under-shepherds drove him out, 

And his dogs licked his wounds. 

Thou didst love Ishullani, the gardener of thy father, 
Who continually bore thy burden ; 

Daily he made bright thy sacrificial dish. 

When thou hadst taken him thou didst apply* force. 

My Ishullani was distrustful of thy force, 

69 And thy hand thou didst stretch out to dispel our fear(?). 
70 Ishullani said to thee, 

71 ‘Me? Why dost thou desire me ?’ 
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76 Thou foughtest with him and into a hillock didst turn him, 
77 Thou didst place him in the midst of........ 

79 And me—thou lovest me and like them (I shall be).’ 

80 Ishtar—when she heard this 

81 Ishtar was angry and ascended to heaven, 

82 Ishtar went to the presence of Anu her father, 

88 To the presence of Anutu she went and said.”’ 


Then follows a complaint against Gilgamish. In consequence of this com- 
plaint a bull was created to plague Gilgamish and Eabani, and at last Eabani was 
smitten with a fatal disease. After Eabani’s death Gilgamish visited the country 
of Mas to find Pir-napiitim, from whom he hoped to gain the resurrection of 
Eabani, and immortality for himself. Pir-napistim, the hero of the deluge relates 
to him that event. After describing the preparation of the ark, his entrance into 
it, the coming of the waters, and the destruction of life, he says: 

110 “ I’tar cried out like a woman in travail, 

111 The exalted, the kind goddess said : 

112 ‘ That race(?) to clay is turned ; 

118 Which evil I prophesied before the gods, 

114 When I prophesied evil in the presence of the gods, 
116 Concerning the destruction of my people I spoke in their midst. 
116 I said: ‘I shall beget my people and 

117 Like the fishes shall they fill the sea.’ ’ 

118 The gods wept with her over the spirits of earth, 
119 The gods were bowed down, they sat in weeping, 
120 Their lips were covered’’............. ccc cece eens 
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Again when the deluge is passed, and Pir-napiitim offers sacrifice, and the 
gods gather around like flies, 1. 158 tells us 
163 ul-tu ul-la-nu-um-ma iltu αἰτία ina Κ- ὅδ. ἀϊ- 
154 ἰδ5- 81 kad&ti(?)-pl. τα -»1- ὃ tu A-nim........ 


Hy ΤῸ IsTAR* OF ἘΒΕΟΗΪ CIR. 2800(?) Β. C. 
(IV Β. 19, No. 8. Cf. Haupt’s ASKT., p. 179.) 
“ How long, O lady, shall the mighty enemy destroy thy country ὃ 
In thy chief city, Erech, languishing has appeared ; 
In J-ulbar, the house of thy oracle, blood is poured out like water ; 


EKsARHADDON’S ACCOUNT OF THE RESTORATION OF ISTAR’S TEMPLE AT EREcH.{ 

1A-na tle Id-tar bflti Sur-bu-ti {-til-lit Sam-{ ἃ irg{-tim ka-rit-ti ilani-pl 
Ba-ru-ub-ti 247% Istar Uruk-ki ru-ba-a-ti gir-ti li-ka-a-ti pa-ra-ag t/w a-nim-d-tu 
δα, ri-kis t{-ri-{-ti ba-am-mat, ‘ru-um-ti ti-iz-kar-ti Sa a-na Sarri mi-ig-ri-’a []- 
nis ip-pal-la-su Spala-3u u-Sal-ba-ru i-Sar-ra-ku-uS da-na-nu uw |i-i-ti %a-nun- 
ka-at ad-na-a-ti Sa-ku-ti ilani-pl a-3i-bat Litillu-an-na Téa ki-rib L-an-na bf-lit 
Uruk-ki bflti rabi-ti bflti-su °m clu AXSur-abi-iddi-na Sarru rab-G Sarru dan- 
nu Sarri kissfti Sarri matu ilu AxSur-ki δαιτὶ kib-rat irbit-ti sakkanak Ba- 
bili-Ai, %arri matu Su-mi-ri ἃ Akkadi-ki, Mti-ri-ig kata «lu Ad&dur i-tu-ut 
kun lib-bi ἐμ Bil ni-bit itu Marduk mi-gir ding-ir-ni-ni, “a ul-tu gi-bi-riu 
a-na ilu ASSur ilu A-num ilu ΒΠ ilu Ea tle Sin iu Sama’ {ει Raman tle 
Marduk ilu Nabu tls Nergal ἃ ilu Istar, ilani-pl rabati-pl bili-pl-3u it-tak- 
lu-ma ni-is mat-3u d-Sak-3i-du-uS i-mu-ru da-na-an-su-un 1a-na nu-ub-bu lib-bi 
ilu-d-ti-Su-nu ἃ nu-up-pu-us ka-bit-ti-Su-nu égu sillu-3u-nu da-ru-i ‘it-ru-su 
fli-8u, ina {-muk tlu A&Sur ilu Bil apal iu Bil ἃ clu [star ilfni-pl ti-ik- 
li-3u kul-lat matati i-bf-lu-ma, gi-mir ma-li-ku t-%ak-ni-3u %i-pu-uS-3u, !ba- 


* This hymn 18 written in the so-called Sumero-Akkadian, partially accompanied with an As- 
syrian translation. As the existence of Akkadian is now questioned by an inoreasing number 
of scholars, I attempt no transliteration. For that of. Zimmern, Busepealmen, Ὁ. 74. 

+ In these old Babylonian hymns Ishtar is, in the so-called Akkadian portions, called Nana. 
It is possible that there was in pre-Semitic times a goddess Nana in Babylonia, which bore in her 
characteristics a general resemblance to Semitic Iétar, and that the Semites identified her with 
their own chief goddess by an interpretatio Babylonica (appropriating to their own goddess 
bymns and myths originally composed for the other), as the Romans by an interpretatio Romana 
identified the deities of other nations with their own. That [star is a native Semitic deity will 
appear when we come in $16 to discuss the problems raised in the study of this cult. If such 
identification of Nana and star occurred (and if Nana was non-Semitic, it certainly did occur) 
the fact that it could be made justifies us in using all the material as sources of information 
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168 ‘* From afar the exalted goddess in her approach 
154 Lifted up the great bows(?) of Anu”’........ 

As Ixtar was called éltu sirtu in line 111, this is a description of her approach 
to the sacrifice. 


Upon all thy countries he has cast fire, he has poured it (over them) like incense{?); 
O my lady, I am exceedingly yoked to misfortune. 

My lady, thou hast encompassed me, thou hast brought me into difficulty. 
The mighty enemy has trodden(?) me down like a lonely reed. 
Understanding I do not take hold of, I am without wisdom. 

Like a field I mourn night and day ; 

I thy servant, humble myself before thee. 

May thy heart be at rest ! may thy feelings be calm ! 

suis hee es wailing, may thy heart be at rest ἢ 

eeeemEs tiene eaeeue may thy heart be at rest 

errr -escecesss- thy face turn !°?(?) 


EsARHADDON’S ACCOUNT OF THE RESTORATION OF [3TAR’S TEMPLE AT BRECH. 


1To Ishtar, the majestic lady, the chief of heaven and earth, the mighty 
warrioress of the gods, *the great Ishtar of Erech, the exalted one who receives 
the commands of deity, she who the bond of laws makes fast, ‘the lofty one, 
the mighty, who faithfully shows favor to the king her favorite, 5(who) pro- 
longs his reign and presents to him power and might, ‘who is queen of the 
mansions of the exalted gods, the inhabitress of I-itilluanna, 7which is within 
I-anna, lady of Erech, the great lady, his lady, SEsarhaddon, the great king, the 
mighty king, the king of hosts, the king of Assyria, the king of the four quarters 
of the world, the governor of Babylon, %king of Sumir and Akkad, the 
creature of the hands of Aj3sur, the associate of the faithfulness of the heart of 
Bil, the appointee of Marduk, the favorite of the gods, .who from his youth unto 
Axéur, Anu, Bil, Ea, Sin, Sama’, Raman, Marduk, Nabu, Nergal and Ishtar, !2the 
great gods his lords, trusted, and they caused him to capture the distant of his 
country, (who) saw their power (and who) 18in order to appease the heart of their 
divinity and satisfy their soul, their everlasting protection, ‘placed over him, 
15(who) by the power of AXésur, Bil the son of Bil and Ishtar, the gods his helpers, 
subdued all the countries and 1subjugated all kings to his feet, 17the builder of 
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nu-i bit tle Assur {-pid T-sag-ila u Babili-4¢ mu-ud-dis I-an-na 1%mu-tak-lil 
is-ri-f-ti ἃ ma-ba-zu mu-kin sat-tuk-ku %%arru ὅδ ina dmi-pl pali-tu bflu 
rab-G τω Marduk a-na Babili-k¢ sa-li-mu ir-3u-i “ina T-sag-ila {-kalli-8u_ir- 
mu-G %u-bat-3u, 2110 A-num rabu ana ali-Su Dur-ili-kv u biti-su I-dim-gal- 
kalam-ma 4-Sf-ri-bu-ma 2%-{-3i-bu pa-rak-ka da-ra-a-ti, “ilini-pl matati ὅδ 
ana(?)* matu ilu AbdSur-ki i-bi-Su-ni Su-kut-ta-Su-nu ud-dis-ma υ]-ἰὰ ki-rib 
matu tle AdSur-kt ana a%-ri-Su-nu U-tir-3u-nu-ti-ma ἀ-Κίη i8-ri-fus-3u-un ™ra- 
bu in-ku it-pi-8u ba-sis kal Sip-ri ὅδ ina ma-ha-zi rabfiti-pl *si-ma-a-ti is-tak- 
kan-nu ub3-t{-Si-ru Sa-lab-ba, 2704] m izlu Sin-abi-pl-ir-ba Sarri kidsati Sarri 
matu ilu A&Sur-ki apal m Sarru-kinu Sarri matu tlu AXhur-ki =iakkanak 
Babili-At sarri matu Su-mi-ru u Akkadi-kt, ™li-ip-li-pi da-ru-G ὅδ m Bil-ba-ni 
apal m A-da-si Sarri matu ilu AdSur-Ai %pir’u AdSur-Akt Su-ku Sub-tim(?) Sar- 
ra(?)-d-tu ki-nt-ti ya-a-ti. ®%i-nu-ma T-an-na bit tlw a-nu-é-tu na-ram ilu Téstar 
bflti-ya %a farru ma-bar i-pu-u3, ®la-ba-ri8 il-lik-ma i-ku-pu igarati-pl-8u, ®a3- 
ra-ti-Su a%-t{-’i-{-ma bit-ta-4u as-suh ti-m{-fn-3u -ba-tik-ma ki-ma si-ma-ti-3u, 
S4Ja-bi-ra-a-ti ina &i-pir {τ Libitti ar-sip u-Sak-li] ki-ma Sad-i ri-f-Si-8u ul-li. 
85;lu Istar bfltu Sur-bu-ti 3i-pir Su-a-tu ha-di8 lip-pa-lis-ma a-mat damikti-ya 
lis-Sa-kin Sip-tu’-%a, ®mub-hi kul-lat na-ki-ri li-3am-ri-ir gu kakki-pl-ya. °7ma- 
ti-ma ina ab-rat umf-p/ ru-bu arku-f ἔα ina timi-pl pali-’u 3i-pir Su-a-tu 381η- 
na-hu-ma Suatu biti i-ra3-Su-vi-ma aS-ra-ti-3u 1i8-t{-’I-{-ma igara-Su lik-Sar, ®°mu- 
$ar-u Si-tir Sumi-ya Samni lip-Su-u3 Airru nikfni lik-ki ina a8-ri-3u_ 1i-kun, 
40ik-ri-bi-Su ilani-pl i-Sim-mu-vi ur-rak fmf-pl &-rap-pa-a8-3u(?) balata. “3a mu- 
Sar-G Si-tir Sumi-ya ina &Si-pir ni-kil-tu ib-ba-tu lu-i a-Sar-Su d-nak-ka-ru, 4871 
Istar biltu rabi-ti ag-gi8 lik-rim-mi-3u-ma suma-%u zira-Su ina nap-bar matati 


li-bal-lik. 


IstaR OF ERECH IN ASSURBANIPAL, 668-626 B.C. 
1 (V B.6. 107sq-. and Del. AL?., 120-121.) 
ilu Na-na-a 3a IMVICXXX a-an V. Sanf&ti-pl 18ta-as-bu-3u tal-li-ku 
tu-si-bu 1%ki-rib matu Lamti-ki a-Sar la si-ma-ti-(-$a 19) ina 4-mf- 
Zu-ma Si-i ἃ ilani-pl abi-pl-’a 4 tab-bu-u %u-m{ a-na bf-lut matati 
112ta-g-a-rat ilu-ti-’a tu-Sad-gi-la pa-nu-u-a 48um-ma m ilu A&Sur-bani- 
aplu ul-tu ki-rib matu Lamti-k¢ ™4lim-ni-ti G-Si-sa-an-ni-ma 1156-]- 
rab-an-ni ki-rib I-an-na. 18a-mat ki-bit ilu-ti-Su-un 7%& ul-tu dmi- 
pl rukiti-pl ik-bu-u "8{-nin-na -kal-li-mu ni8i-p/ arkati-pl kati 
ilu-ti-’a rabi-ti at-mu-ub-ma ™har-ra-nu i-3irtG %a ul-lu-us lib-bi 
12ltg-as-ba-ta a-na T-an-na. ᾿221η8 arti Kisilimi imi I kan ina ki- 
rib Uruk-Ait 6-3{-rib-3i-ma !“ina L-8ar-gub-an-na $a ta-ram-mu 12:6-ὅδτ- 
mi-%i parak da-ra-a-ti. 
* This sign was written “a” and then the right hand wedges were partly erased. Ania is the 
® 


suggestion of Mr. Pinches. 
+ For this reading, see Briinnow, 4711, and Sa iv. 12. 
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the temple of Ax%’ur, the maker of Isagila and Babylon, the renewer of Ianna, 
18the completer of the shrines and the city, the establisher of the sacrifices, *the 
king in the days of whose reign the great lord Marduk granted favor to Babylon, 
*in Isagila his temple, he inhabited his dwelling, 21(who) caused the great Anu to 
enter into his city Durili and his house I-dimgalkalamma and “to inhabit an ever- 
lasting sanctuary, 22(who) as to the gods of the countries who had hastened unto 
Assyria, their image renewed, and out of the midst of Assyria “unto their place 
returned them and established their enclosure(?),* the prince, the wise worker 
meditates upon all the work which is set 2635 an adornment in the great cities, 
(who) establishes ceremonies, 2’7son of Senacherib, king of hosts, king of Assyria, 
son of Sargon king of Assyria, 28governor of Babylon, king of Sumir and Akkad, 
the everlasting offspring of Bilbani, son of Adasi king of Assyria, 9®the scion of 
the lofty city A&sur, the dwelling of might royalty,am I. %!When Ianna the 
house of deity, the favorite of Ishtar my lady, which a king had built before, 
82had become old and its walls had decayed, 3815 places I examined, and its house 
removed, its foundation 1 broke up and like its adornments *4with a work of the 
brick god I raised up, I completed, I raised its top like a mountain. 35May Ishtar, 
the great lady, look joyfully on my work, and may the word of favor to me be 
established by her lip, 9®may she cause my weaponsto march overall enemies. 37At 
any time in future days, may the prince, in the days of whose reign this work 
88ghall decay and this house be dilapidated(?), examine its places and repair its 
walls. ®°The writing written in my name with oil may he cleanse, sacrifices may 
he offer, in its place may he set it. 4°His prayers the gods shall hear, and length 
of days he shall extend as his life. 4! Whoever shall destroy the writing written 
in my name with (its) cunning work, or change its place, 42may the great Ishtar 
angrily overthrow him, and may she destroy his name and his seed in all countries. 


IstaR OF ERECH IN ASSURBANIPAL, 668-626 B.C. 

1 ‘ Nana, who for 1635 years had been angry, had gone (and) dwelt in the midst 
of Elam, a place not suitable for her, and on that day she and the gods 
her fathers had named me for the lordship of the countries, (and) the 
return of her divinity had entrusted to me, saying: ‘Assurbanipal shall 
bring me out of the midst of evil Elam, and shall cause me to enter into 
J-anna.’ The spoken command of their divinity which from distant days 
they spoke, now a later people fulfilled. The hand of her divinity, I 
grasped. The straight way which was the delight of her heart she took 
unto I-anna.t In the month Kisilimu, the 180 day, I caused her to enter 
Erech, and in [%argubanna, an everlasting sanctuary, which she loved, I 
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Istarn oF ΕΒΕΟΗ IN NEBUCHADREZZAR, 605-562 B.C. 
1 (I R. 65. Col. IT. 50sqq.) 


Si-ma-a-ti ri-is-ta-a-ti Ibfl-lu-di-{ ku-ud-mu-d-tim, 584 du [star Uruk-ki 
bf-f-li-it Uruk-At {-fl-li-tim 4-t{-ir ag-ru-ud-3u-un “a-na Uruk-ki δ{-1- 
du-u3-3u %a-na J-an-na la-ma-sa ὅδ da-mi-ik-tim <d-ti-ir, **t{-m{-in-na 
L-an-na la-bi-ri STa-hi-it ab-ri-f-ma 5{-li tf{-m{-{n-ni-3a la-bi-ri ®4-ki-in 
υὔ-ἄυ- 8. 

1 VR. 34. Col. IL. 33) Lan-na bit i2u Ik-tar ia Uruk-ki..... 37;-4{-41-i8 {-bu- 
us-ma. 


It will be seen from a glance at the above material that we cannot make any 
complete historical sketch of the worship of [3tar at Erech. We have, however, 
in the Gilgamish epic, the oldest material extant concerning Istar. If we 
identify the invasion of Erech by the Elamite recorded in this epic, with that 
mentioned by Assurbanipal, and which he says occurred 1635 years before his 
time, we can gain some historical trace of [star at Erech about 2300 B.C. But 
the character of the goddess there revealed represents conceptions of the divinity 
which had their origin at a time, in all probability, much more ancient than that. 

It is generally admitted that religious ideas reflect the political and social 
conditions of the age in which they originate. However the contest between 
such writers as McLennan on the one hand and Westermarck on the other, as to 
whether all human society was once polyandrous or not, may ultimately be 
decided, Professor W. Robertson Smith in his Kinship and Marriage in An- 
cient Arabia has shown that Arabic society has passed through a polyandrous 
* gtage. This is practically a proof that primitive Semitic society passed through a 
polyandrous stage, for there is a growing tendency among scholars to regard 
Arabia as the country where primitive Semitic customs and traits have survived 
in greater purity than elsewhere. Professor W. R. Smith has also pointed out 
(Religion of the Semites, p. 56) that the Ishtar of Erech reflects this polyandrous 
state of society. The material we have just reviewed abundantly bears out this 
statement. Such creatures as Shamkhat and Kharimtu could not have been 
introduced with the description of such disgusting details into the popular epic of 
a society to which such conduct was offensive, nor could a goddess who changed 
her husbands at pleasure, or rather who could hardly be said to have a husband, 
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Istan OF EREcH IN NEBUCHADREZZAR, 605-562 B. C. 

1 ‘The first instruments of the original cult(?) of [star of Erech, the brilliant 
lady of Erech, I restored to their places. I restored to Erech her bull dei- 
ties, (and) to Ianna its gracious bull-colossus. The old foundation-stone 
of Ianna I sought and found, and on its old foundation stone I laid its 
foundation.” 


1 ‘Janna, the house of [δίαν of Erech,........ I built anew.” 


only trace of these totemistic characteristics in Babylonian literature, I am 
inclined to regard them as a survival at Erech of ideas far antedating the final 
editing of this epic. 

From the dim antiquity in which such a goddess could originate, the worship 
of Istar at Erech continued down to the 6th century B. C.,and probably much 
later. As appears from the above material, however, we are only able to identify 
this worship historically in the reigns of Esarhaddon, Assurbanipal, and Nebu- 
chadrezzar. Erech was subjugated by Babylon at an early date and no royal line 
resided within her walls to sing the praises of her goddess. 

With reference to the form of the I[%tar cult at Erech, little can be said. 
From time immemorial a temple existed there, called variously I-ilshi, I-ulbar, 
and I-anna,* unless, indeed, these are different ideographic writings of the same 
name, or are names referring to different portions of the same temple. We have 
in the Esarheddon inscription quoted above the name given of one such shrine in 
.the temple Ianna. Esarhaddon speaks of its old adornments, and of raising up 
its top like a mountain, from the latter it may be inferred that as restored by 
him the temple possessed a ziggurat or lofty tower. This temple as restored by 
Nebuchadrezzar possessed apparently bull deities and colossi, similar to those so 
familiar to us from Assyrian palaces. Nebuchadrezzar also speaks of restoring 
the original utensils of what seems to be the ancient worship, bat what they were 
we cannot now tell. From Assurbanipal, on the other hand, we learn that as 
early as 2800 B. C. the [star of Erech was represented by a statue, and unless his 
language ‘“‘ The hand of her divinity I grasped’’ is to be regarded as altogether 
figurative, this statue was carved in human form. This need not surprise us as 
we have seen that a highly adorned statue of the goddess existed at Nineveh at 
the very dawn of Assyrian history. The fact, however, that the maggeba so com- 
mon in Palestine down to the 6th century B. C. as an emblem of the deity, has 
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as the composition of the Gilgamish epic the wailing for Tammuz year by year had 
begun. It is interesting to note that at Erech this custom was explained by a 
myth which made Tammuz one of the husbands of the polyandrous Istar, and im- 
plies that his unhappy life with her and perhaps his rejection and death at her 
hands were the causes of the custom. It is well to note this as the custom is 
otherwise accounted for elsewhere. 

Many of the mythological or semi-mythological stories connected with the 
Istar of Erech we have already considered in treating of her early history. One 
important mythological statement still remains. It is that found in the Gilga- 
mish epic which makes [8tar, the daughter of Anu and Anumtu. This statement 
is significant in two respects. It will be remembered that the [star of Nineveh 
was the daughter of Sin, and the [star of Arbela the daughter of Azur, while 
here we have a growth of myth independent of both, which makes [Star of a 
_ still different lineage. This is an important fact to which we shall have to refer 
again in a subsequent section. This statement, moreover, shows a growth in the 
Gilgamish myths themselves. In a polyandrous society such as that in which we 
have seen these myths of [star first took shape, kinship reckoned through males 
is unknown. The mother is everything and the father nothing from the simple 
fact that even the mother herself does not know which one of her admirers is the 
father of a child. 

In a religion which reflects the conceptions of such a society, it is obvious, 
then, that a goddess could not be said to have a father. The fact that [star is 
here said to be the daughter of Anu, indicates that when our epic was written 
Semitic society at Erech had ceased to be polyandrous, and that the poet grafted 
the family conceptions of his own time on to the polyandrous myths of a preced- 
ing age. This confirms the conjecture made above, that these polyandrous ideas 
represent the origin of Ishtar in a society long anterior to the composition of the 
Gilgamish epic. As to the religious conceptions connected with the goddess of 
this shrine they are, as we have seen in part already of different grades and 
strata. 

In the epic Istar is at first a polyandrous mother goddess, whose love is more 
dangerous than attractive. She isthe mother of the human race, and mourns for 
them when destroyed by the deluge, as do the other gods no doubt partly from 
sympathy with her. The whole conception of the divine is in the epic very crude. 
The gods swarm to a sacrifice like flies. [tar shares in this nature of the divine 
as thus crudely conceived and comes to the sacrifice too. 

But the ideas of the people not only advance in the epic, till [star has a 
father, but in the hymn which appears to be of equal antiquity with the later 
stories of the epic, she is constantly addressed as lady or queen, showing a con- 
siderable advance upon the simple mother goddess of the polyandrous era. This 
hymn, moreover, represents her as especially fond of Erech. This is the repre- 
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sentation given of the Istar of Nineveh concerning that city, of Yahweh concern- 
ing Zion, and of every ancient deity of its abode. 

In Esarhaddon, too, [star is the majestic queen or lady, the chief of heaven 
and earth, the executrix of the commands of the gods, the mighty warrioress, the 
one who makes fast the bond of laws, and the lofty, the mighty. She holds, in 
other words, about the same place, and has reached about the same stage of 
development as that attained by the [star of Nineveh at this period. She has 
developed as the organization of society, and the needs of the people made devel- 
opment possible. 


25. ISTAR OF BABYLON. 
Hymn ΤῸ Istar* cre. 2000 B. C. 


(Haupt’s ASKT., 116 sqq. and IV R. 21, No. 2.) 
“Ὁ Fulfiller of the commands of Bil........ 


Mother of the gods, fulfiller of the commands of Bil, 

Thou bringer-forth of verdure, thou lady of mankind— 

Begetress of all, who makest all offspring thrive, 

Mother Istar, whose might no god approaches, 

Majestic lady, whose commands are powerful, 

A request I will utter which—may it accomplish good for me. 

O lady, from the day I was a child, I have been exceedingly bound to humil- 
ity. 

Food I did not eat, tears were my bathing, 

Water I did not quaff, tears were my drink. 

My heart does not rejoice, my soul is not bright, 

Pires taesenes lordly I do not walk. 


oo nt oar ὦ WNW "ὸ 


»4 μὲ μαώ μιδ 
ῳ Ὁ" © 


2 My sighs(?) are many, my sickness is great. 

8 Ony lady, know my deeds, appoint me a resting place. 

4 My sin forgive(?), raise up my face. 

δ My god who is lord of prayer—may he present my prayer to thee ! 

6 My goddess who is mistress of supplication—may she present my prayer to 
thee ! 


7 The god of the deluge-flood, lord of Kharsaga—may he present my prayer to 
thee | 


41 offer no transliteration of this as it is partly in the disputed Akkadian. It is transliterated 
in Zimmern’s Buss., p. 88. I am not certain that this hymn belongs to the shrineof Babylon, but 
it is certainly Babylonian and as it makes mention of Marduk of Babylon, I refer it to that 
shrine. 
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The god of favor, god of the fields—may he present my prayer to thee! 

The lord of heaven and earth—lord of Eridu—may he present my prayer to 
thee ! 

The mother of the great water, the dwelling of Damkina—may she present 
my prayer to thee ! 

Marduk, lord of Babylon—may he present my prayer to thee ! 

His spouse, the exalted offspring(?) of heaven and earth—may she present my 
prayer to thee! 

The exalted servant, the god who announces the good name—may he present 
my prayer to thee | 

The bride of the first-born of Adar—may she present my prayer to thee! 

The lady who holds in check(?) hostile speech—may she present my prayer to 
thee | 


MENTIONS OF ZARPANIT IN SARGON 722-705 B. C. 


1 (Winckler Keilschrifttexte Sargons II., No. 47, 1. 11) tgu irinu δε Sur-man 


ka-la ri-ik-ki bi-ib-lat 3adu Ha-ma-a-ni ὅδ i-ri-Su-un ta-a-bu a-na tly 
Bil du Zar-pa-ni-tum ilu Na-bu, tle Ta’-mi-tum ἃ ilani a-di-bu-ut 
ma-ba-ri matu Su-mi-ru ἃ Akkad-kt ul-tu rig %arru-ti-ya a-di Satti 
ΠΙ kan ἃ ki-sa-a ki-Sa-a-ti. 

Cf. also Winckler, op. cit. IT., No. 47, 1. 18. 


MENTIONS OF [3TAR OF BABYLON IN NEBUCHADREZZAR 605-562 B. C. 


1 (I R. 68, Col. I. 16sqq.) δά f-um i&t-fn alpu il-{ ma-ra-a alpu Suklulu, "hi- 


za zu-lu-hi-{ da-am-gu-tim, ga-du-um 4 ilfni I-sag-ila ὦ ilani Ba-bi- 
lam-ki, %nu-d-nim, ig-gu-ru -3u-um-mu pi-la-a si-ma-at ap-pa-ri-im 
20di-ig-pa-am bi-mi-tim Si-iz-bi du-um-uk &4-am-nim ~ku-ru-un-nim 
da-a3-pa-am %i-ka-ar sa-tu-tum %ka-ra-nam {-lf-lu ka-ra-nam Jadu I-za- 
al-lam *8adu Tu-f-im-mu Sadu Si-im-mi-ni Sadu Hi-il-bu-nim “Sadu 
A-ra-na-bu-nim gadu Su-t-ba-am *8adu Bit( ?}-ku-ba-nim u sadu Bi- 
ta-a-tim *ki-ma mf-{ na-a-ri la ni-bi-im ?“ina padéuri tle Marduk ἃ 
ilu Zar-pa-ni-tum ™bili-pl-f-a lu G-da-a3-3a-am, ™pa-pa-ba Su-ba-at 
bi-bi-ti-3u °hurasu na-am-ra-am %a-al-la-ri-ii lu az-ta-ak-ka-an ®!baba- 
kuzha rap3a bhuragu u-Sa-al-bi-ii-ma ““bita a-na tle Zar-pa-ni-tum bf-{l- 
ti-ya ku-uz-ba-am v-za-’a-in. 


2 IR. 52. No. 3, Col. IL, 1. 13) I-na tu-ur-ri f-N-i 84 abulli tie I8-ta-ar. 


3 VR. 34. Col. I., 46) I-na T-sag-ila ἀϑν ἐόδ τ 48]-ku-a pa-pa-ba tlu Bil ilani tle 


Marduk, “baba-kuszba-rapSa Su-ba-at ilu Zar-pa-ni-tum........ 51h urasu 
na-am-ru i-Sa-al-hi-i8. 
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16 The lofty, the great one, the lady, the goddess Nana, may she present my 
prayer to thee! 

17 ‘Thy eye direct graciously unto me’—may she say to thee: 

18 ‘Thy face turn graciously toward me ’—may she say to thee: 

19 ‘Let thy heart be at rest,’ may she say to thee: 

20 ‘Let thy soul be appeased,’ may she say to thee: } 

21 Thy heart—like the heart of a bearing mother, may it return to its place! 

22 Thy heart—as the heart of a bearing mother,—of a father who begets a child, 
may it return to its place !’* 


MENTIONS OF ZARPANITt IN SARGON 722-705 B. Ὁ. 


1 ‘* Cedar, cypress (and) all desirable aromatic herbs of Mount Khamani whose 
odor is good, for Bil, Zarpanit, Nabu, Ta3-mit, and the gods who inhabit 
the cities of Sumir and Akkad from the beginning of my reign to my 
third year, I gave as a present. 


MENTIONS OF ISTAR OF BABYLON IN NEBUCHADREZZAR, 605-562 B. C. 


1 ‘*16For each day one fine fat ox, an ox without blemish, !"the delight of pure 
dishes, 18the portion of the gods of Isagila and Babylon; !°fish, fowl, 
flesh(?), vegetables, tokens of abundance; “honey, curd, milk, good oil, 
2lwine, mead, the drink of the mountains, 22clear wine, wine of Izallam, 
2mount Tuimmu, mount Simmini, mount Khilbunim, mount Aranaba- 
nim, mount Suham, mount Bit(?)kubanim, and mount Bitatim, %like the 
water of a river without measure “’for the table of Marduk and Zarpanit 
%my lords I renewed. 2®An adytum(?) the dwelling of his lordship with 
bright gold I brilliantly adorned, with a splendidly wide gate I enclosed 
it and a house for Zarpanit, my lady, I beautifully adorned.” 


2 ‘In the upper turri of the gate of star.” 


8 ‘In Isagila........ Ikua the adytum of the lord of the gods, Marduk, the 
splendidly broad gate, the abode of Zarpanit........ with bright gold I 
enc] ὅν 


« The numbering of my lines does not correspond to that of the cuneiform. I have num- 
bered the so-called Akkadian as though the partial Assyrian inter-linear translation did not 
exist. 

+ It will be noted that I identify Zarpanit with Iétar of Babylon. The reasons for this will 
appear as we proceed, 
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4 (Oppert’s Expédition en Mésopotamie, Vol. 2, p. 295) 4m ilu Na-bi-um-kusdu- 
ur-ri-u-gu-ur 2Sarri Bab-ili-kt 3apal m ilu Na-bi-um-apal-u-su-ur 4Sar- 
τὶ Bab-ili-Ai a-na-ku ‘bita sira, Sbit alu Zarpanit* “lib-ba Bab-ili-Ai 
8a-na tlu Zarpanit %ru-ba-a-ti si-ir-ti Mi-na Bab-ili-Ai 1{-f8-8i-i8 2f-pu- 
us. 1KI-SA-A rabu Mina kupri 45u agguri 1-Sa-ai-bi-ir-3a !7iprati- 
pl KI-DAM (-il-lu-tim !8ki-ir-ba-3a 1 {-ma-al-lum. ilu Zarpanit ?!um- 
mu ri-mi-ni-ti 2*ha-di-i§ na-ap-li-si-ma *da-am-ga-tu-t-a 75i-i8-Sa-ak- 
na 6%a-ap-tu-uk-ki. 2ru-ub-bi-i zi-ri-im 78Su-un-ti-]i_ 2®na-an-na-bi 
30j-na_ ki-ri-bi-it pa-ri-’i-ya 3!Sa-al-mi-i8 3°3u-ti-Si-ri *3ta-]i-it-ti. 

Cf. also PSBA., Vol. X., May, 1888, Col. 11. 1. 54s8qq. 


MENTIONS OF ISTAR OF BABYLON IN NABONIDUS, 556-539 B. C. 
1 (LR. 69. 21sqq.) ἃ pu-luh-ti du Sin bfl ilani-pl ἃ clu [8-tar *7i-na %a-ma- 
mu lib-bi nidi-Su........ 23])-ku-nu 


2 (VR. 64. Col. I. 43) Um-ma-ni-ya rap-Sa-a-ti-ya $a ilu Sin dlu Sama ἃ ilu 
Istar bili-pl-f-a ya-ti i-ki-pu-ni. 


3 (Strassmaier, Bab. Text. Neb., Heft ΤΥ... No. 907, 1.15) apal amilu Sangu ilu 
[star Babili-Azv. Cf. also No. 855, 1. 12; No. 846, 1. 11; No. 417, 1. 21; 
No. 637, 1.15; No. 113, 1. 18; No. 932, 1.19; No. 999, 1. 13; No. 335, 1. 11. 


MENTIONS IN Cyrus, 539-529 B. C. 
1 (Strassmaier, Bab. Tex. Cyr., No. 175, 1. 16) apal amilu Sangu ilu Istar Ba- 
bili-Ar. Cf. also No. 126, 1.20; No. 96,1.12; No. 141, 1.16; No. 281, 1. 
14; No. 372, 1.9; No. 227,1.9; No. 347, 1.13; No. 339, 1.20; No. 332, 1. 
38. 


MENTIONS OF [STAR OF BABYLON IN CAMBYSES 529-521 B. C. 


1 Stras., Bab. Texte Cam., No. 43,1. 18) apal amilu Sangu ilu [star Babili-ki. 
Cf. also No. 194, 1. 16 et al. 


ASTROLOGICAL. 
1 (III R. 53’ Col. II. 35) kakkabu Dilbad ina ilu SamaS asi ilu Istar A-ga- 
di-kv........ %kakkabu Dilbad ina Samas iribi clu [Star Uruk-ki.... 


3tkakkabu Dilbad ina ilu Sama’ agi ilu [δία kakkabani-pl. 8kak- 
kabu Dillbad ina ilu SamaX iribi bilat ilani-pl. 


* This might be read Iatar also. The ideogram means “ the exalted queen.” 
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4 ¢* Nebuchadrezzar!, 2king of Babylon, 3son of Nabopolassar, ‘king of Babylon 
amJI. 5A lofty house, *the house of Zarpanit, 7within Babylon, ®unto 
Zarpanit, 916 exalted princess 101 Babylon anew 1251] made. “Witha 
great moat(?) !4in bitumen and brick 16I surrounded it, !“with earth a 
lofty mound(?) 18its midst 191 filled. 200 Zarpanit, 2Jmerciful mother 
joyfully “look and “my work— let it be established “by thy command. 
27Enlarge my seed; “multiply “my offspring 2%in the midst of my 
harem(?) ?!peacefully ®?2make prosperous birth.” 


In Strassmaier’s Bab. Text, Heft V., No. 228, Rev., 1.14, a witness is described 
as ‘‘apal amilu 34ngu ilu [star Babili-ki’’ ‘‘son of the priest of [star of Babylon.”’ 


MENTIONS OF [STAR OF BABYLON IN NABONIDUS, 556-559 B. Ὁ. 
1 ‘And the worship of Sin, lord of the gods and of [Star in heaven, in the heart 
of its people........ may it be established.”’ 


2 ‘My extensive forces which Sin, Sama3 and [star my lords entrusted to me.” 


On a contract tablet as appears on the opposite page, a man is described as 
“ὁ gon of the priest of [star of Babylon.”” From the references there given, it will 
be noticed that this designation is not infrequent. 


ΜΕΝΤΊΟΝΒ oF [STAR OF BABYLON IN THE REIGN OF Cyrus 539-529 B. C. 


As will be seen by the opposite page the designation ‘‘son of the priest of 
[star of Babylon,”’ occurs frequently in the contract tablets of the reign of Cyrus. 


—_ —— Ὡς -—————S$ 


MENTION OF [3TAR OF BABYLON IN CAMBYSES 529-521 B. (Ὁ. 


1 As the references on the opposite page show us again the designation ‘‘ Son of 
ἃ priest of [star of Babylon ’’ appears in a contract tablet of the reign of 
Cambyses. 


ASTROLOGICAL. 


1 %The star Dilbad (Venus) at the rising of the sun is the I%tar of Agade. 
36The star Dilbad at the setting of the sun is the [star of Erech. 37The 
star Dilbad at the rising of the sun is the [star of the stars. 3®The star 
Dilbad at the setting of the sun is the [star of the gods.” 
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MENTION IN HERODOTUS. 


1 (Book I. 3199) ὁ δὲ δὴ ἄισχιστος τῶν νόμων ἐστὶ τῦισι Βαβυλωνίοισι ὅδε. dé πᾶσαν γυνᾶι- 
κα ἐπιχωρίην ἱξομένην ἐς ἱερὸν ᾿Αφροδίτης ἅπαξ ἐν τῇ ζόῃ μιχϑῆναι ἀνδρὶ ξείνῳ. πολ- 
λαὶ δὲ καὶ ova αξιεόμεναι ἀναμίσγεσϑαι τῇσι ἀλλῇσι δια πλόυτῳ ὑπερφρονέουσαι͵ ἐπὶ 
ξευγέων ἐν καμάρῃσι ἐλάσασαι πρὸς τὸ ἱερὸν ἑστᾶσι " ϑεραπηίη δέ σφε ὄρισϑε ἕπεται 
πολλὴ ae δὲ πλέονες ποιέουσι ὧδε. ἐν τεμένει ᾿Αφροδίτης κατέαται στέφανον περὶ 
τῇσι κεφαλῇσι ἔχουσαι ϑώμιγγος πολλαὶ γυνᾶικες " ae μὲν προσέρχονται, de δὲ ἀπέρ- 
χονται. σχοινοτενξις δὲ διέξοδοι πάντα τρόπον ὁδῶν ἔχουσι διὰ τῶν γυναικῶν δι ὧν δι 
ξξινοι διεξιόντες ἐκλέγονται. ἔνϑα ἐπεὰν ἴξηται γυνῇ ov πρότερον ἀπαλλάσσεται ἐς τὰ 
ὀικία ἢ τίς δε ξείνων ἀργύριον ἐμβαλὼν ἐς τὰ γούνατα μιχϑῇ ἔξω τῦυ ἱερῦυ" ἐμβαλόντα 
δὲ dé ἐίπξιν τοσόνδε “ ἐπικαλέω τοι τὴν ϑεὸν Μύλιττα" Μύλιττα δὲ καλέουσι τὴν Αφ- 
ροδίτην ᾿Ασσύριοι. τὸ δὲ ἀργυριον μέγαϑός eore ὁσονῶν. ov γὰρ μὴ ἀπώσηται" bv γὰρ 
de ϑέμες ἐστὶ yiverat γὰρ ἱερὸν τῦυτο τὸ ἀργύριον. τῷ δὲ πρώτῳ ἐμβαλόντι ἕπεται ὀνδὲ 
ἀποδοκιμᾷ ὀνδένα. ἐπεὰν δὲ μιχϑῇ ἀποσιωσαμένη τῇ ϑεῷ ἀπαλλάσσεται ἐς τὰ ὀικία 
καὶ Tard τόντου oun ὄντω μεγα τὶ δι δώσεις ὡς μιν λάμψεαι. ὅσαι μέν νυν ἐΐδεός τε ἐπ- 
αμμέναι ἐισὶ καὶ μεγάϑεος͵ ταχὺ ἀπαλλάσσονται, ὅσαι δὲ ἄμορφοι ἀντέων ἐισὶ χρόνον 
πολλὸν προσμένουσι ὧν δυνάμεναι τὸν νόμον ἐκπλῆσαι " καὶ yap τριέτεα καὶ τετραέτεα 
μετεξέτεραι χρόνον μένουσι. ἐνιαχῇ δὲ καὶ τῆς Κύπρου ἐστὶ παραπλήσιος τούτῳ νόμος. 


Cf. for another description of the same custom, Strabo XVI. 1. 20. 


1 Apocryphal epistle of Jeremiah, vs. 42 and 43: 


de δὲ γννᾶικες περιϑέμεναι σχοινία ἐν τᾶις ὁδόις ἐγκάϑηνται, ϑυμιῶσαι τὰ πίτυρα. 
ὅταν δέ τις ἀυτῶν ἐφελκυσϑξισα ὑπό τινος τῶν παραπορενομένων κοιμηϑῇῷ, τὴν πλησίον 
ὀνειδίζει, ὅτι ὄνκ ἠξίωται ὥσπερ καὶ ἀυτὴ όυτε τὸ σχοινίον ἀντῆς διεῤῥάγη. 


We must now devote a few words to the identification of [αν and Zarpanit. 
If we'were right in referring the so-called Akkadian hymn quoted at the begin- 
ning of this chapter to the [star of Babylon, the worship of this goddess was 
known there at a very early time. The probability that this is a correct view is 
greatly increased when we consider the antiquity of [star worship at Nineveh, 
Erech, and as we shall see at Agade. That the Babylonians should neglect her 
worship, when their kinsmen were so faithful to it is hardly to be accepted with- 
out proof. But there is positive proof that they did not neglect it. In the reign 
of Nebuchadrezzar there was a gate of [star at Babylon, and from his reign to 
that of Cambyses we have traced the priests of the [star of Babylon in the 
contract tablets. In the time of Herodotus, too, we have seen what a hold 
Igtar worship had on the whole Babylonian community. This hold could not 
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MENTION OF [fTAR OF BABYLON IN HERODOTUS. 


1 ‘But the most disgraceful of the Babylonian customs is the following. Every 
native woman is obliged once in her life to sit in the temple of Aphrodite 
and have intercourse with some stranger. But many disdaining to min- 
gle with the rest, being proud on account of their wealth, come in cov- 
ered carriages and take their stand in the temple. A numerous train 
follows those, but the rest do as follows: Many sit in the temple of 
Aphrodite wearing about their heads a crown of cord. Some are coming 
in, others are going out. Passages lead in straight lines in every direc- 
tion through the women, along which the strangers passing, make their 
choice. When once a woman has seated herself there she must not 
return home until some stranger has thrown a piece of silver into her 
lap and lain with her outside the temple. He who throws the silver 
must say, thus, “I beseech the goddess Mylitta to favor thee.” The 
Assyrians call Aphrodite Mylitta. The size of the silver may be ever 80 
small, for she will not reject it, inasmuch as it is not lawful to do so, for 
the silver is accounted sacred. She follows the first man that throws, and 
refuses no one. But when she has had intercourse, and has discharged 
her obligation to the goddess, she returns home, and after that time how- 
ever much you may give her, you will not gain possession of her. As 
many now as are endowed with beauty and good form are soon set free, 
but the ugly are detained a long time through inability to satisfy the law, 
for some wait a space of three or four years. In some parts of Cyprus 
also there is a custom very similar to this.”’ 


1 It is this same custom, moreover, to which the apocryphal letter of Jeremiah, 
bears witness. In a strain in which the prophet is represented as warn- 
ing the Israelites against Babylonian gods and customs he says, vs. 42,48 : 
“ ΤῊ women also with cords about them, sitting in the ways burn bran 
as incense: but if any of them drawn by the passers-by lies with him, 
she reproaches her neighbor, that she was not thought as worthy as her- 
self, nor her cord broken.”’ 


have been maintained with its repulsive grossness had the cult not had an 
unbroken continuity from ancient times. When we remember that Zarpanit 
was a mother goddess, and that as the wife of Marduk, the chief Babylo- 
nian deity she occupied the same position in Babylon that Istar did at Nin- 
eveh, the conclusion cannot be escaped that [star and Zarpanit were one. 
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Zarpanit is usually explained as the ‘‘seed-builder” (zar-panit). This ety- 
mology is perhaps incorrect. I have, however, none more satisfactory to 
offer. But whatever its original meaning, it was undoubtedly an epithet of 
I’tar at Babylon, as Bilit was at Nineveh, and, as we saw in the case of 
Bilit, may have sometimes been regarded as a separate deity. Indeed there seems 
to be evidence in our hymn itself that such was the case. The spouse of Marduk, 
(evidently referring to Zarpanit) and Nana, another old name for Istar, are both 
asked to intercede with [Star for the suppliant, as though even then the different 
name suggested a different personality. We shall find a somewhat parallel case 
in the Ashtart of Sidon. 

As to the history of the [Star cult at Babylon, we have already said about all 
there is to say on that point. The worship evidently originated in the hoary 
antiquity of Babylonian times, although, from the scantiness of extant materials 
we can discover traces of it only occasionally. In the later Sargon and the second 
Babylonian empire we find numerous though scanty references to it, while the 
passage quoted from Herodotus shows that it continued in full force in his day. 
Indeed, unless the passage in Strabo referred to above be but an echo of 
Herodotus, the worship of δία at Babylon may be traced to the beginning of 
our era. 

Two mythological statements only require notice here. The first is that at 
Babylon Ishtar-Zarpanit was the wife of Marduk. This is but what we should 
expect, finding parallels to it at Nineveh, Sidon and Carthage; the point to be 
noted, however, is that as early as our hymn, i. e. as early as the so-called Akkad- 
ian period, Babylonian society had passed beyond the polyandrous stage, and 
was organized on a family basis. The other statement is the identification of 
Istar with the planet Venus. This, it is true may not have taken place at 
Babylon. Our only reason for referring it to this shrine is the well known astro- 
logical reputation of Babylonia. This identification is certainly Babylonian if it 
was not first made at Babylon itself. At what date it was made we have no 
means of knowing, but it was certainly before the time of Assurbanipal. It 
marks still another step in religious conception, indicating that to the Babylo- 
nians gods were now celestial as well as chthonic. 

[star at Babylon was conceived of as a goddess of fertility, and as a queen. 
As the goddess of fertility she is ‘‘the begetress of the gods,” the “ begetress of 
all,’’ the one who “ makes offspring thrive,’? and the producer of verdure.” As 
such she pities as a father or a mother, she may be appealed to in distress, and 
may be expected to have mercy on the suppliant. According to Herodotus she 
was called Μύλιττα, which is the Assyrian Mulittu for Mulidtu from 35). This 
name never occurs in the inscriptions, but may, as Professor Sayce suggests, have 
been the popular name for her nevertheless. 
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In the custom, submitted to by all native Babylonian women, described by 
Herodotus and Strabo, we have an example of the persistency of religious prac- 
tices. As we saw in the last section, such customs could only originate in a 
polyandrous or a promiscuous state of society, such as the progenitors of the citi- 
zens of Erech certainly were. Such a state of society had almost if not quite 
vanished from the Assyrio-Babylonian peoples before any of our so-called Akkad- 
ian hymns were written, and yet for centuries, in spite of an advancing civiliza- 
tion which must have made many a pure woman abhor such a practice, the cus- 
. tom of putting oneself under the protection of the goddess of fertility by the 
sacrifice of chastity went on unhindered. This, as we shall see and as Herodotus 
intimates, was not peculiar to Babylon alone. 

But Istar at Babylon was a queen as well as a mother. She was the “ lady of 
mankind,’’ ‘‘ the majestic lady,’’ the ‘ fulfiller of the commands of Bil.” This, 
the goddess of a monarchical people, must of course have been. 

As to the form of the cult at Babylon, we have some hint from Nebuchad- 
rezzar. He speaks in the inscription quoted from Oppert, as though the temple 
of [star were a separate building, but we learn from his other inscriptions that 
she and Marduk occupied different shrines in the great temple of Isagila. It is, 
of course, possible that [Star had also at Babylon a separate. temple, as AStart did 
at Sidon. The shrine of [star was richly adorned with gold. He also gives usa 
list of the viands prepared for the table of Marduk and Ishtar. We are left in 
doubt as to what part of this provision was intended for sacrifice and what for the 
sustenance of the temple priests and employees. The fish, fowl, flesh, vegetables, 
honey, curd, milk, oil, mead and great varieties of wine, look like provisions for a 
temple retinue, such as we shall see was made in Cyprus; while the ox, provided 
daily, might point either to such provision, or to sacrifice. If, however, no dis- 
tinction had yet been made between sacrifice and a feast, as had not been done in 
Assyria a century earlier, all this provision would apply equally as well to both, 
as both would blend into one. In the absence of other testimony we must leave 
this point undecided. 
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26. ISTAR OF AGADE. 
LEGEND OF SARGON WHO LIVED CIR. 3800 B. C. 

1 (OI R.4, No. 7) )Sarru-kinu ἔαττα dan-nu Sarri A-ga-di-ki a-na-ku. 2um-mi 
{-ni-tum, a-bi ul i-di. aju abi-ya i-ra-mi Sa-da-a. 3a-li alu A-zur-pi- 
Ta-a-ni ὅδ i-na a-bi narw Puratu gak-nu ‘i-ra-an-ni um-mu {-ni-tum 
i-na bu-us-ri d-lid-an-ni 5i3-kun-an-ni i-na kup-pi Sa i8i8i i-na kupri 
baba-ya ip-bi %id-dan-ni a-na nari %a la i-li-a. 7i8-3a-an-ni naru flim 
Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi 4¢-bil-an-ni 8m Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi i-na ti-ib 
ἐφ ν ars ἀ-ὅ1:-16“ 80- 1 9m Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi a-na ma-ru-ti......u-rab- 
ban-ni. mm Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi a-na amilu N U-IS-SAR-TL-8SU.... 
fis]-kun-an-ni ....amilu N U-IS-SAR-TI V ilu 18-tar lu-u i-ra-man-ni. 


HYMN TO [kTAR.* 
(ASKT., 122 sqq.) 
OS ee alae he raises(?) to thee a wail(?).......... : 
[ ] he raises to thee a wail; 
[On account of his face which for] tears is not raised, he raises to thee a wail; _ 
[On account of his feet] on which fetters are laid, he raises a wail to thee ; 
[On account of] his [hand] which is quiet in weakness, he raises to thee a wail; 
On account of his breast which like a malila raises a cry, he raises to thee a 
wail ; 
7 QO lady, with outpouring of heart, I earnestly raise to thee my voice, how 
long ὃ 

8 O lady, to thy servant—speak pardon to him, let thy heart be pacified! 

9 To thy servant who suffers pain—favor grant him ! 
10 Thy neck turn to him, receive his entreaty ! 
11 Unto thy servant with whom thou art angry—be favorable to him !”’ 


oon & & bo m= 


Reverse. 


“Ὁ lady, my hands are bound, I cling(?) to thee. 
On account of the lofty warrior, Sama’, thy beloved husband seize(?) my 
hand, and 
(In) a life of distant days before thee let me walk ! 
My god, he besets thee with a penitential prayer, let thy heart be pacified | 
My goddess, he addresses to thee a petition, let thy emotions be quieted ! 
The lofty warrior, Anu, thy beloved husband, may he present my prayer to 
thee | 
© τω όσον The just god—may he present my petition to thee ! 
Be eae eee Thy lofty [servant]—may he present my prayer to thee! 


bo = 


9. ὧι hm O89 


* For the reasons assigned before no transliteration of this hymn is offered. One will be 
found in Zimmern’'s Babylonische Busepsalmen, p. 51. 
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6. ISHTAR OF AGADI. 


LEGEND OF SARGON, WHO LIVED cir. 3800 B. C.* | 

1 ‘1Sargon, the mighty king, king of Agade am I. 2My mother was a princess; 
my father I did not know. The brother of my father was in possession 
of the mountain. °At the city Azurpirani which is situated on the Eu- 
phrates, ‘my mother, the princess conceived me, in secret she brought 
me forth. ‘®She placed me in a cage of reeds(?) with bitumen my entrance 
she closed, she entrusted me to the river which did not overflow me. 
7The river carried me, to AKkki, the irrigator, it brought me. %Akki, the 
irrigator in the goodness(?)...... took me up. ®%AKkki, the irrigator asa 
son...... brought me up. 1!°Akki, the irrigator as a forester...... estab- 
lished me. [Over] five foresters [star established me,” etc. 


Oe Sede οδ The mighty one of E-babara, may he present my petition to thee ! 
10 [‘ Thine eye turn faithfully] unto me,’ may he say to thee! 
11 [' Thy face turn faithfully to] me,’ may he say to thee! 
12 [‘ Let thy heart be at rest], may he say to thee! 
18 [* Let thy feelings be pacified ’], may he say to thee 
14 [Thy heart like the heart of a bearing mother], may it return to its place! 
15 [Like the heart of a bearing mother—of a father who begets a child], may it 
return to its place ΕἾ 

Penitential-psalm to Malkatu.} 

The other references to [star of Agade are very few. Accepting Zimmern’s 
identification of Malkatu with Istar we have a few references in Nabonidus. Cf. 
V R. 65. Col. 35, “‘bita da-ra-a a-na ilu Sama3 u ilu Malkati bfli-pl-a 2 lu. 
pu-u3,” “‘An everlasting house to Shamash and Malkatu, my lords, 1 built.”? Cf. 
also Col. II., 1.12; V R. 61. Col. I., ll. 7 and 46; Col. 11.. 1]. 5 and 40, in all of 
which she is classed with Shamash as one of the two supreme deities. The only 
other reference to the Ishtar of Agade I have found is the inscription contained on 
a little clay tablet in the collection of Harvard University. This tablet is about 
1} inches long and } inches wide and is inscribed on one side only. The inscription 
is as follows: 


* Since this MS. was written the publication of Pt. I. Vol. I. of the Cuneiform Tezts of the 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, by Professor ἢ. V. Hilprecht, has 
brought to light evidence which tends to vindicate the historical character of some of the state- 
ments contained in this legend. Cf. op. cit., pp. 12-26. 

+ It will be noticed that I have numbered my lines according to the sense. Many of these are 
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1 XXV manu-u 1 ‘Twenty-five manas 
2 ta tlw [star A-ga-di-kt 2 of Iétar of Agade. 

3 m ilu Bfl-apal-id-din 8 Bil-apal-iddin 

4 apal m ilu Marduk-imku. 4 son of Marduk-imku.” 


From a glance at the above material, it is evident that little can be said of 
the history of the Istar-worship at Agade. That worship is connected in legend 
with Sargon, whose date is the oldest known date in Babylonian history. The 
only other point at which we can identify the worship is in the reign of Naboni- 
dus some 8300 years later. If the worship existed at this place at the first-named 
date it is probable that it continued uninterruptedly through all those centuries, 
and for how much longer we have no means of knowing. 

Of the form of the cult at Agade we have no testimony, but it probably dif- 
fered little if at all from the cult of [star of Babylon. 

One curious mythological statement comes out in the penitential psalm. 
[star is represented as the wife of both Shamash and Anu. Either we are to infer 
from this that Anu and Shamash are here different names of the same god, or 
what seems more probable, we bave here a trace of the old polyandry, in which 
Istar had her birth, still lingering in this psalm. 

Of the religious ideas connected with this [δίων our material affords little 
information. Both the tone of the address to her in the psalm, and the title Mal- 
katu indicate that as early as the so-called Akkadian period, she was regarded as 
a@ queen, and the tone of penitence and the keen consciousness of estrangement 
from the deity revealed in this hymn as well as in those before quoted, denote 
even at that early date, not only a well organized monarchical society but a very 
sensitive religious feeling. 


27. ISTAR OF THE SUTI. 


In III R. 66 there is a list of the images of the gods in a temple of the Suti, a 
people who lived on the east of Babylonia, which has for us some interest, as it 
contains at least one curious fact about I%tar. The list begins in Col. VI. of the 
reverse, 1. 18, and is headed ilu AsSur ilu [star 8a Su-ti. It is as follows: 


20 ilu [star salmu sa Su-ti. 20 ‘I8tar, the image, of the Suti.” 

21 ilu [star salmi-p? δ, Sucti. 21 ‘‘[%tar, the images, of the Suti.”’ 

22 tlw [star ni-ru $a Su-ti. 22 “ΤΑΣ, the subjugator, of the Suti.” 
23 ilu Istar ni-ip-bu ἔα Su-ti. 23 ‘‘Istar, the rising, of the Suti.” 

24 ilu [star nam-ru 3a Su-ti. 24 “star, the bright, of the Suti. 

25 ilu [star nidi-pl 8a Su-ti. 26 “TStar, the lions, of the Suti.” 

26 ilu Istar clu zi-f 8a Su-ti, 26 ‘Istar, the zi-¢ of the Suti.” 
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Of the worship of [tar among this people I have found no other trace, but 
the testimony here presented is interesting. From it we learn that they wor- 
shipped Istar, and that they represented her by images. She is called, moreover, 
the subjugator, indicating that among them she was, in one of her phases at least, 
a goddess of war, as she was at Nineveh, Arbela, and Erech. The epithets, 
“ὁ the rising,’’ and ‘‘ the bright ”’ indicate that as among the Babylonians she had 
been identified with some heavenly body, and that astral worship had begun 
among them. The most remarkable fact brought out in this, however, is that 
there was an “ star, the lions.”” This would seem to indicate that among this 
people the lion had some especial connection with I3tar, as we shall have occasion 
to see that the bull, sheep, boar, and dove did in other lands. Had the lion not 
been an animal sacred to [%tar, or in some way totemistically connected with her, 
it would be difficult to explain why a people should make a statue of her in such 
form that it could be called the “star, the lions.” We must not dwell upon 
this fact here, but shall have occasion to refer to it again in a future section. 

Before passing from the cuneiform material to other sources of information 
about [8tar we must note one other fact peculiar to no particular shrine, and that 
is the use of the word i8tar in the sense of goddess. In the penitential psalm 
this word is frequently so used in the singular as in ASKT. 115. 14, 123. 10, IV 
R. 10. 6, etc. But the plural is very often used for goddesses. Cf. Winckler’s 
Keilschriftterte Sargon II., No. 53, 1.6 and No. 77, 1. 8, Smith’s Sennacherib, pp. 
140, 148 and 144, V R. 6. 44, I Β. 12. 38, etc. This too is a fact to which we must 
return at a later point. 

In taking leave of the cuneiform sources of information, let me remark that 
the statement is frequently made, I think, on the authority of Professor Sayce, 
that there was a class of kadisti or prostitutes who acted as priestesses in the 
temples of [star. While this may have been the case, and from the analogy of 
the Astoreth cult in Palestine we should expect it to be so, I have found no trace 
of it in the original sources of information. Strassmaier’s Verzetchniss gives but 
one reference to the word, viz., II R. 32. 2, where it occurs in a list, and that so 
broken as to be unintelligible. 
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28. ASHTART OF PHOENICIA. 
MENTIONS OF ASHTART IN PHOENICIA. 


(Revue Archéologique, Jul. 1887, p. 2.) 
12 DINE Ἴ ΓΤ TAD NIN ἫΝ 
PND 29 Φ DIT JID ΠΣ» [πὸ AWNyyIDwWN 
“TON ONT ONT ΓΝ PAN WN ΟἽΝ 9D ὮΝ DT 
POTN ON ADD [ἽΝ ON DTN ON oy AND 
“MDM ON ONT ANS 29. IX 173 Ww DID 99) PAN 
NAAT Mnwy ΓΏΨ 5 Δ ON τὸν A 


Oo ὧι & © bb μ᾿ 


NOTES. 


[ON 1.4. I follow Driver’s suggestion that ΓΝ is ἃ transliteration of the 
Greek édwdov. 

D357 1. 5, seems to be Aram. {ND . This is the plural. 

n>. Is the Hebrew "23 . Cf. Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
Samuel, p. xxviii. ᾿ 


C. I. 8.. No. 8, 18 8ᾳ8αἪὌι Schroder, Phdnizische Sprache. Tafel I., 1. 18 8ᾳ. 


PD 1313 OY PO ΤΠ PID" 13 OI PD ΟΝ JIN 55 
Mwy MIND MANWYON ON) OI PIO WyIWN 
DION 5. ON OTS PO WyINWN WD m3 naan 151 
DY TIN! ΓΝ YD Ὁ PAN PTSD ΓΙ IN DN 
73997 TY WPI OWN NI 23 WN IAIN) DTIND 
ΤῸ OTS PN? OND 72 WN [MIN OTN Ow Du" 

Oya oy MNnwy? HW 9y39 3 Ὁ’ PAN 


C. I. 8., No. 4, Schroder, op. cit. Tafel II. 
[D909] TT ws ..5D.. AVS 
po ΠΩ» PD? 
ΓΦ ῚΣ 139 Oy 
[YN Ww ΓΝ OTS Ὁ 
NINwy'? 55..5.. 


C. I. 8.. No. 8, Schroder, op. cit. Tafel III., 2. 
pn OX ΓΤ 22 
3 Dy ἸΌΦΝΊΩΡ Ὑ ὧδ 
(Lucian, De Syria Dea, 2 4.) 
"Eve δὲ καὶ ἀλλο ἱρὸν ἐν Φοινίκῃ μέγα, τὸ Σιδώνιοι ἔχουσι, ὡς μὲν αὑτοὶ λέγουσι, ᾿Αστάρτης ἐστί. 
᾿Αστάρτην δ᾽ ἐγὼ δοκέω Σεληνάιην ἔμμεναι, 


*T read as above, following the Corpus. Schrdéder transliterates it pw" : 
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28. ASHTART OF PIIOENICIA. 
MENTIONS OF ASHTART IN PHOENICIA. 


Revue Archéologique, Jul. 1887, p. 2. 

1 ‘I, Tabnith, priest of Ashtart, king of the Sidonians, son? of Eshmunazer, 
priest of Ashtart, king of the Sidonians, am lying in this sarcophagus. 
Whoever thou art among men who shalt come upon this sarcophagus, do 
not4 open my sepulchral chamber nor trouble me, for there is no image 
of silver nor any image οὐδ gold, nor any jewels of meshed. Alone I am 
lying in this sarcophagus. Do not open my sepulchral chamber, nor 
trouble me, for that thing is an abomination to Ashtart.’’ 


C. I. 8., No. 3, 1. 188q. 

‘* For I am Eshmunazer, king of the Sidonians, son of king Tabnith, king of the 
Sidonians, grandson of king Eshmunazer, King of the Sidonians, and my 
mother is Am-ashtart, the priestess of Ashtart, our lady, the queen, the 
daughter of king Eshmunazer; behold we built the house of the gods— 
the house of Ashtart in Sidon, the land of the sea, and we caused Ashtart 
to dwell there, glorifying her, and we are they who built a house for 
Eshmun and consecrated the spring Zidlal in the mountain, and we 
caused him to dwell there, glorifying him, and we are they who built 
houses for the gods of the Sidonians in Sidon, the land of the sea, a 
house to Baal of Sidon, and a house to Ashtart, the name of Baal.” 


C. 1. 8., No. 4. 
“ΤῊ the month ........ in the second year of his kingdom, king Bodashtart, king 
of the Sidonians, subdued Sharon, a land ..... ......... to Ashtart.” 
C. I. S., No. 8. 
“For Malik-Ashtart, the god Hammon which Ebedeshmun vowed on account of 
his son.”’ 


Lucian, De Syria Dea, 2 4. 
‘** There is also in Pheenicia another great temple which the Sidonians have. Ac- 
cording to them it belongs to Astarte, but I think Astarte is a moon 
goddess.” 
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Sanchoniathonis Fragmenta,p 30. 

Χρόνου δὲ προϊόντος Οὐρανὸς ἐν Φυγῇ τυγχάνων, ϑυγατέρα avrov πάρϑενον ᾿Αστάρτην ped éré- 
ρων αὑτῆς ἀδελφῶν δύο͵ Ῥέας καὶ Διώνης, δόλῳ τὸν Κρόνον avediw ὑποπέμπει, ἃς καὶ 
ἑλὼν ὁ Κρόνος κουριδίας γαμετὰς ἀδελφὰς ὀῦσας ἑποιήσατος .......«{«Ὁν νον νιν eee 
Ἐρόνῳ δὲ ἐγένετο ἀπὸ ᾿Αστάρτης ϑυγατέρες ἑπτὰ Τιτανίδες ἢ ᾿Αρτέμιδες. 


Again, p. 34.—’Aorapry δὲ ἡ μεγίστη, καὶ Ζεὺς Δημαροῦς, καὶ ᾿Αδωδος Βασυλεὺς ϑεῶν ἐβασ- 
ἔλευον τῆς χώρας Κρόνου γνώμῃ ᾿ ἡ δὲ ᾿Αστάρτη ἐπέϑηκε τῇ ἰδίᾳ κεφαλῇ Βασιλείας παρ- 
ἄσημον κεφαλὴν ταύρου. Περινοστοῦσα δὲ τὴν δικουμένην evpev ἀεροπετῇ ἀστέρα, ὃν 
καὶ ἀνελομένη ἐν Τύρῳ τῇ ἁγίᾳ νήζςῳ ἀφιέρωσε. Τὴν δὲ 'Aordpryy φοίνικες τὴν ᾿Αφρο- 
δίτην twat λέγουσι. 


(Lucian, De Syria Dea, ἢ 9.) Ανέβην δὲ καὶ ἐς τὸν Λίβανον ἐκ βύβλου͵ ὁδὸν ἡμέρης, πυϑό- 
μενος ἀυτόϑι ἀρχαῖον ἱρὸν 'Adpodirne ἔμμεναι, τὸ Κινύρης ξισατο ᾿ καὶ édov τὸ ἱρὸν, 


καὶ ἀρχαῖον ἦν. 


,. (Lucian, op. cit., 368q.) ᾿Ειδον δὲ καὶ ἐν βύβλῳ μέγα ἱρὸν ᾿Αφροδίτης βυβλίης, ἐν τῷ καί τὰ 
ὄργια ἐς "Αὔωνιν ἐπιτελέουσι " ἐδάην δὲ καὶ τὰ ὄργια" λέγουσι γὰρ δὴ dv τὸ ἔργον ro ἐς 
"Αδωνιν ὑπὸ τοῦ σνὸς͵ ἐν τῇ χώρῃ τῇ σφετέρῃ γενέσθαι͵ καὶ μνήμην τοῦ πάϑεος τύὑπτονταί τε 
Exdorov ἕτεος͵ καὶ ϑρηνέουσι, καὶ τὰ ὄργια ἐπιτελέουσι, καὶ σφισι μεγάλα πένϑεα ava τὴν 
χώρην ἵσταται. ἐπεὰν δὲ ἀποτύψωνταί τε, καὶ ἀποκλαύσωνται͵ πρῶτα μὲν καταγίζουσι 
τῷ ᾿Αδώνιδι ὅκως ἐόντι véxvi, μετὰ δὲ τῇ ἑτέρῃ ἡμέρῃ ζώειν τέ μιν μυϑολογέουσι, καὶ ἐς 
τὸν ἠέρα πέμπουσι, καὶ τὰς κεφαλὰς ξυρέονται ὅκως Αἰγύπτιοι͵ ἀποϑανόντος “Απιος. 
γυναικῶν δὲ ὁκόσαι οὐκ ἐϑέλουσι ξυρέεσϑαι,͵ τοιήνδε ζημίην ἐκτελέουσι " ἐν μιᾷ ἡμέρῃ 
ἐπὶ πρήσει τῆς ὥρης ἵστανται, ἡ δὲ ἀγορὴ μούνοισι ξέινοισι παρακέαται,͵ καὶ ὁ μισϑὸς ἐς 
τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην ϑυσίη ylyvEeTat...ccccccccc cece cree ccnccscecens 


(Lucian, op. cit., § 8)—Eve δὲ καὶ ἄλλο ϑωῦμα ἐν τῇ χώρῃ τῇ βυβλινῃ ποταμὸς ἐκ τοῦ Λιβάνου 
τοῦ obpeac, ἐς τὴν ada ἐκδιδοῖ - οὔνομα τῷ ποταμῷ "Adwuic ἑπικέαται ὁ δὲ ποταμὸς ἑκάστου 
ἕτεος ἁιμάσσεται, καὶ τὴν χροιὴν ὀλέσας, ἐσπίπτει ἐς τὴν ϑάλσσαν, καὶ φοινίσσει τὸ πολ- 
λὸν τοῦ πελάγεος καὶ σημαίνει τοῖς βυβλίοις τὰ πένϑεα " μυϑέονται δὲ ὅτι ταυτῃσὶ τῇσι 
ἡμέρῃσι ὁ "᾿Αδωνις ἀνὰ τὸν- Λίβανον τιτρώσκεται, καὶ τὸ ἀιμα ἐς τὸ ὕδωρ ἐρχόμενον ἀλ- 
λάσσει τὸν ποταμὸν, καὶ τῷ ῥόῳ τὴν ἐπωνυμίην διδοῖ. ταῦτα μὲν dt πολλοὶ λέγουσι. 


ἐμοὶ δέ τις ἀνὴρ βύβλιος, ἀληϑέα δοκέων λέγειν, ἑτέρην ἀπηγέετο τοῦ πάϑεος αἰτίην. 
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Sanchoniathsnis Fragmenta,* p. 30. 

‘‘But as time advanced while Ouranos was in banishment, he sent his virgin 
daughter Astarte, with two others of her sisters, Rhea and Dione to cut 
off Kronos by treachery, whom Kronos took and married although they 
Were Nis: SIBCCIR. 6455 35655 we ER ρος ee WES eae Ei ieee 
‘‘And by Astarte, Kronos had seven daughters called Titanides or Arte- 
mides.’’ 


Again p. 34: 

‘‘But Astarte, the greatest and Zeus Demarous and Adodus, king of the gods 
reigned over the country by consent of Kronos; and Astarte put upon 
her head, as a mark of her sovereignty, a bull’s head; and traveling 
about the habitable world, she found a star falling through the air which 
she took up and consecrated in the holy island of Tyre. And the Phe- 
nicians say that Astarte is the same as Aphrodite.” 

Lucian, De Syria Dea, ἢ 9. 

* But I went also towards Libanus from Byblos a day’s journey, and found that 
there was there an old temple of Aphrodite which Cinyras founded; and 
I saw the temple and it was old.” 


—e 


Lucian, op cit., 3 6 sq. 

‘** But I also saw in Byblos a great temple of Aphrodite of Byblos, in which also 
the rites to Adonis are performed. I also made enquiry concerning the 
rites ; for they tell the deed which was dome to Adonis by a boar in their 
own country, and in memory of his suffering they beat their breasts each 
year, and wail and celebrate these rites, and institute great lamentation 
throughout the country. But when they have bewailed and lamented, 
first they perform funeral rites to Adonis as if he were dead, but after- 
ward upon another day they say he lives, and they cast (dust) into the 
air and shave their heads as the Egyptians do when Apis dies. But 
women such as do not wish to be shaven pay the following penalty: On 
a certain day they stand for prostitution at the proper time; and the 
market is open to strangers only, and the pay goes as a sacrifice to Aph- 
πὸ ἘΠ scl oi cen ee ved oeae teas andes Seune eee awes 


Lucian, op. cit., 28. 

** But there is also another marvel in the country of Byblos; a river from Mount 
Libanos empties into the sea. The name of the river is Adonis. But 
the river each year becomes bloody, and having lost its own com- 
plexion, falls into the sea and reddens a large part of the sea, and 
gives the signal for the lamentations to the inhabitants of Byblos. 
They say that in these days Adonis is wounded on Libanos, and his 


* Ed. Orelli. Really extracts from Philo of Byblos. 
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ἔλεγε δὲ Ode " Ὃ "Αδωνις ὁ ποταμὸς, ὦ Eétve, διὰ τοῦ Λιβάνου ἔρχεται - ὁ δὲ Λίβανος 
κάρτα ξανϑόγεώς ἐστι - ἄνεμοι ὧν τρηχέες ἐκέινῃσι τῇσι ἡμέρῃσι ἱστάμενοι τὴν γῆν τῷ 
ποταμῷ ἐπιφέρουσι, ἐοῦσαν ἐς τὰ μάλιστα μιλτώδεα " ἡ δὲ γῇ μὲν αἱμώδεα τίϑησι " καὶ 
τοῦδε τοῦ πάϑεος ὧν τὸ ἀιμα, τὸ λέγουσι, GAA’ ἡ χώρη αἰτίῃ. ὁ μέν μοι βύβλιος τοσᾶυτα 
ἀπηγέετο " ἑι δὲ ἀτρεκέως Tavta ἔλεγε, ἐμοὶ μὲν δοκέει κάρτα ϑείη καὶ τοῦ ἀνέμου ἡ συν- 
τυχίη. 


(Sozomen, Eccl. Hist. II., 5)—Ka? ὁ ἐν ᾿Αφάκοις τῆς Ἀφροδίτης περὶ τὸν Λίβανον τὸ ὄρος καὶ 
"Λδωνιν τὸν ποταμόν. ....... es ἐν “Agaxoig δὲ κατ᾽ ἐπίκλησιν τινὰ ἐκρητὴν ἡμέραν, 
ἀπὸ τῆς ἀκρωρείας τοῦ Λιβάνου πῦρ ἀφαίατον, καϑάπερ ἀστὴρ, ἑις τὸν παρακείμψον ποτα- 
μὸν ἔδυνεν, ἔλεγον δὲ τοῦτο τὴν 'Ουρανίαν ἔιναι, ὡδὶ τὴν Αφροδίτην καλόυντες. 


(Zozimus 1., ὅ8).--Αφακα χωρίον ἐστὶ μέσον Ἡλιουπόλεώς τε καὶ βίβλου, καϑ' ὃ ναὸς '᾿Αφροδίτης 
᾿Αφακίτιδος idputat, révtov πλησίον λίμνη τίς ἐστὶν ἐοικῦια χειροποιήτω δεξαμενῆ, Kara 
μὲν ὄυν τὸ ἱερὸν καὶ τοὺς πλησιάζοντας τόπους πῦρ ἐπι τοῦ ἀέρος λαμπάδος ἣ σφαίρας 
φαίνεται δίκην, συνόδων ἐν τῷ τόπῳ χρόνοις τακτοῖς γινομένων, ὅπερ καὶ μέχρι τῶν Kad’ 
ἡμᾶς ἐφαίνετο χρόνων. 

As the preceding pages indicate, our material is too fragmentary to enable us 
to produce a connected sketch of the worship of A&tart in Phoenicia. We have 
evidence of the existence of shrines at Sidon, Tyre, Byblos (Gebal), Aphaca, and 
on the road from Byblos to Lebanon,* but we have not the means of tracing the 
history of the worship at any of these shrines. 

We have, perhaps, the greatest number of facts relating to the Astart of 
Sidon. 

We learn from the inscription of Tabnith that Eshmunazer I. regarded him- 
self as a priest of AStart, as did also his son Tabnith, and that Am-ashtart, Tab- 
nith’s queen, gloried in the title of priestess of Ashtart. We learn also from the 
inscription of Eshmunazer II., as well as from Lucian, that a temple of Ashtart 
existed there. Of the details of her worship at Sidon our material gives us no 
information. We are, however, assured of the high esteem in which AStart was 
held there. 

Bod-A&tart speaks of subduing Sharon to AStart, as an Israelitish king would 
speak of subduing it to Yahweh, or an Assyrian king, to Assur. This indicates 
that at Sidon Astart was almost the supreme divinity, and reminds one of the Old 
Testament phrase ‘‘Gods of the Sidonians,’ of which Ashtoreth so often 
makes one. 

One of the most remarkable facts about AStart at Sidon is that in spite of 
our scanty information concerning her she appears in three different phases. 


* These last are, perbaps, the same. 
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blood going into the water changes the river, and gives to the stream 
its name. The majority tell this. But a certain man of Bbylos, who 
seemed to me to tell the truth, adduced another cause of the suffer- 
ing. He spoke as follows: ‘The river Adonis,.O stranger, comes through 
Libanos; but Libanos has a great deal of yellow soil. Therefore, the 
hard winds in these days setting upon the soil bear it into the river—the 
soil being of an especially red color; and the soil gives it its bloody tint ; 
and the country is the cause of this suffering, and not the blood as they 
say.’ The Byblite adduced such causes to me, and if he related these 
things to me accurately, the incident of the wind seems to me espe- 
cially supernatural.” 


Sozomen, Eccl. Hist. IT., 5. 

‘*‘And that (i. 6. the temple) of Aphrodite at Aphaca near Mount Lebanon and 
the river Adonis ............ And at Aphaca it was believed that on a 
certain prayer being uttered by day, a fire like a star descended from the 
top of Lebanon and sunk into the neighboring river. This phenomenon 
they sometimes called Urania and sometimes Aphrodite.” 


Zozimus I., 58. 

‘““Aphaca is a place between Heliopolis and Byblos where is situated a temple of 
Aphrodite of Aphaca. Near this is a certain lake resembling a reservoir 
constructed by hand. Near the temple and the neighboring places fire © 
like a torch or globe is seen, appearing in the place at stated times, which 
has been seen down to our own times.”’ 


and to whom Eshmunazer II. builds a temple. Second, Eshmunazer himself, in 
the very sentence in which he tells us he built a temple to A&tart, proceeds to dis- 
tinguish from this Ashtart another which he describes as ΠΥ Ow’, the name of 
Baal.* This AStart shared the temple of Baal, and was undoubtedly regarded as 
his wife. Thus he seems to distinguish between AStart as an independent goddess 
and Ashtart as the wife and companion of Baal. Perhaps it would be too much, 
in the fragmentary condition of our information, to conjecture from this that the 
independent Axtart to whom countries were subdued, was a virgin war goddess, 
like [8tar of Arbela, while the Ashtart of the name of Baal was a goddess of fer- 
tility and love, like [Star of Nineveh. The evidence, however, is such as to suggest 
such a possibility. 


* With “Adtact, the name of Baal,” cf. Ex. xx111. 20, 21, “‘ Behold I send my messenger before 
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Third, we have, in the latest of our Phoenician inscriptions quoted at the 
head of this section, a deity called Malik-ashtart. This name would indicate the 
compounding of A&tart with Molok (or Melek), parallel with the Ashtar-chemosh 
of the Moabite stone, but whether the resulting divinity was considered 
masculine or feminine, or what conceptions were entertained concerming it 
our material does not reveal. This whole subject of compound divinities is very 
obscure. 

It will be noticed that in a passage above quoted from Lucian, he gives it as 
his opinion that the A&%tart of Sidon was a moon-goddess. This may, perhaps, be 
taken to indicate that in Lucian’s time A%tart at Sidon was in some way con- 
nected in the popular mythology with the moon—perbaps identified with it. In 
the conclusion of the same paragraph Lucian tells us how the worship of this 
goddess was transplanted to Cyprus, giving us the old Greek story of Europa and 
the bull. It not only seems quite probable that some story connected with A&tart 
gave rise to the story of Europa, and that that story is a recollection of the intro- 
duction of the worship of the goddess into Cyprus, but that the mention of the 
bull in connection with it is evidence that at Sidon the bull was sacred to Ashtart. 
This last point, however, is a mere suggestion which the evidence will not permit 
us to press. 

One further point we must notice before leaving Sidon. Tabnith warns any- 
one who may come upon his tomb, that to violate it is an abomination to AStart. 
This would indicate that Ashtart was here regarded as the protectress of tombs. 
We shall find a parallel to this in Athtar among the Sabseans. 

All that we know of the worship of Ashtart at Tyre comes from the frag- 
ments of Sanchoniathon, i. e. really from Philo of Byblos. Of his statements 
about the family relations of the goddess, coming to us as they do in a Greek 
dress, the only one which interests us is that she was the daughter of Ouranos. 
This gives us evidently a Semitic thought in a Greek setting. We saw in preced- 
ing sections that I8tar was often called ‘‘ queen or lady of heaven and earth,” 
and here we have evidently a similar conception twisted to suit Greek ideas. 

Of much greater interest is the statement that ‘‘ Astarte put upon her head 
as a mark of her sovereiguty a bull’s head.”’ This, perhaps, has reference-to some 
favorite style of representing the goddess at Tyre. At all events it gives us clear 
evidence that bulls were sacred to AStart at Tyre, and confirms our suspicion that 
such was the case at Sidon. The statement of Philo that she “found a star 
falling through the air which she took up and consecrated in the holy island of 
Tyre,’? points to some sort of astral worship in connection with AStart at this 
shrine, but indicates still more clearly that the shrine contained some sort of an 
srolite, sacred to its divinity, as did the shrine of Artemis at Ephesus, and the 
Kaaba at Mecca. | 
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Finally this writer tells us that Astarte and Aphrodite are synonymous, ἃ 
statement which enables us to employ for our purposes considerable material 
from Greek writers. 

Our knowledge of the worship of Ashtart at Byblos comes from Lucian. 
He tells us that people of all nations, even from distant Assyria, worshipped 
there. All that we know of the details of the worship, however, is contained in 
the quotation made above, which tells us chiefly of the rites of Adonis, which, 
from their character, we have no difficulty in identifying with the rites of Tam- 
muz. The wailing at Byblos reminds one of the wailing at Nineveh, only here it 
is described in more detail. His narrative of the way they bewail Adonis, per- 
forming funeral rites as though he were dead, and then pretending afterwards 
that he lives, gives us valuable information about this whole matter to which we © 
must return in a future discussion. It is important, too, to notice that the penalty 
on the part of the women who were not willing to sacrifice their hair on the day 
of the resurrection of Tammuz, was that they were compelled to sacrifice their 
chastity. The manner in which this was done reminds one strongly of the Baby- 
lonian custom discussed above in ὃ 5. As Prof. W. R. Smith has pointed out 
(Hel. of the Sem., p. 306 sq.), this custom of cutting the hair had its roots in a 
religious feeling, found not only in the Semitic but in other races, that in offering 
the hair one was offering an important part of himself. It is interesting here to 
notice, however, that a woman’s hair and her chastity had about the same value, 
and if she would not offer the one she must the other. This sacrifice of chastity, 
moreover, points here as in Babylonia to the survival of a.custom, embedded in 
conservative religious feeling, from a greatly anterior polyandrous age. » 

Before closing this sketch of the Ashtart-cult at Byblos we must call atten- 
tion to the peculiarly local character given to the Tammuz myth at this place. 
He is killed by a boar in Lebanon, and his blood flows into and colors their river 
to such an extent that it colors in its turn a part of the sea. The growth of this 
myth here raises a question which we must reserve for our concluding section. 
We only observe now that its existence denotes a thorough naturalization in 
Pheenicia of the Tammuz story, and that at Byblos the boar was sacred to A3tart. 
The myth ingeniously attempts to account at one stroke for the custom of bewail- 
ing Tammuz, for the sacredness of the boar to Ashtart, for the reddening of the 
river, and also for its name, as well as for the fact that the wailing for Tammuz 
and the reddening of the river occurred at the same time. 

It would be nearer the truth, probably, to say that the myth attempted to 
account for the days of wailing, the sacredness of the boar and the redness of the 
river, and that the rest of the custom grew with the story. As already noted, we 
have from Sozomen and Zozimus a slight account of a temple of Adtart at Aphaca. 
The main point, however, which the material from these writers makes prominent 
is that at certain seasons and on the utterance of certain prayers fire descended 
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like a star or a torch or a globe and disappeared in the lake. This reminds one of 
the falling star mentioned above which was consecrated at Tyre. This Aphaca 
legend probably originated in the identification of Ashtart with a planet, and then 
with a falling star, only here it was thought that the star fell miraculously at 
certain periods. These periods were probably the festal seasons of the goddess. 
It should be added that the stag or gazelle also appears to have been sacred 
to A%tart. Ona Phenician gem in the collection of Mr. Chester, an Englishman, 
the gazelle or antelope is figured along with the star and dove as symbols of 
A3tart (W. BR. Smith’s Kinship, pp. 194, 195), while Porphyry (De. Abst., II. 56), 
and Pausanias (III. 16. 8), describe a feast at which a stag or gazelle is sacrificed 
to a goddess which turns out to be A3tart. Cf. W.R. Smith’s Rel. of the Sem., p. 


29. ASHTORETH OF PALESTINE. 
MENTIONS OF ASHTORETH IN PALESTINE.* 
Judges x. 6. 
DYYSTNAN AYN Fi PY YW Mwy. ONWw 91D ADD" 


PTY TATA) ODN TPATNN DAN TTT) 


1 Sam. xxXxI. 10. 


ΓΛ OD 3 ΩΝ We 


2 Kings ΧΧΙΠΙ. 13 and Cf. 1 Kings x1. 5 and 33. 
WA DOIN? PID WH ὈΣΦΎΝ YOY WN NIDZI-NN 


DTS γ᾽ Minwy? “ΣῊ 9D Πρ nI2 
Deut. vir. 13—Cf. Deut. xxvii. 4 and 18. 
PRs Minn 


Joshua XIII. 31. 
WY MIP NY TIN OANwIN 


ec 
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Gen. xIv. 5. 


Jer. vil. 18. 
pl niv’? OWI) WNITNN ONYIN NIN) OY D'OPID Ὁ 3 
ODT NIN? OND Mwy? | 


* Only those references are quoted which add information to our subject. 
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447. This gem, also, would indicate that the dove as well as the gazelle was 
sacred to A3tart, and that she was sometimes identified with the planet Venus as 
well as with the moon.* 

As Prof. Smith points out, the goddess in question was not Greek or she 
would not have been identified with both Athene and Artemis, but is in all 
probability the Phoenician A&tart. 


29. ASTORETH OF PALESTINE. 
MENTIONS OF ASTORETH IN PALESTINE. 


‘And again the children of Israel did evil in the eyes of Yahwe and served the 
Baalim and the Ashtaroth, the gods of Syria and the gods of Sidon.”’ 
(Judges x. 6.) 


‘““And they (the Philistines) put his (Saul’s) armor in the house or Ashtoreth.” 
(1 Sam. xxx1. 10.) 


‘‘And the high places that were before Jerusalem, which were on the right hand 
of the mount of corruption which Solomon, king of Israel, built for Ash- 
toreth the abomination of the Sidonians,” etc. (1 Kings ΧΧΠΙ. 13.) 


‘The lambs of thy flock.” (Deut. vir. 13.) It will be noted that Fwy here 
means lambs. 


“And Ashtaroth and Edrei, cities of Οὐ." (Josh. x11. 31.) Ashtaroth is here 
the name of a city. 


‘“‘And smote Rephaim in Ashteroth-karnaim ”’ (Ashtaroth of horns). (Gen. XIv.65.) 


Cf. Jer. XLIV. 17 and 18. 


* (Pausanias IIT. 16.) 
καί τοι διαμεμένηκεν ἔτι καὶ νῦν τηλικοῦτο ὄνομα τῇ Tavpixy ϑεῷ, ὥστε ἀμφισβητόυσι μὲν 
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Eze. viii. 14. 


ΠΏΣ ΓΙ NisIp nie’ ows o-nM 


Herodotus 1. 105. οἱ δὲ ἐπέιτε ἀναχωρέοντες ὀπίσω ἐγίνοντο τῆς Συρίης ἐν ᾿Ασκάλωνι πόλει, 
τῶν πλεόνων Σκυϑέων παρεξελϑόντων ἀσινέων ὀλίγοι τινὲς αὑτῶν ὑπολειφϑέντες ἐσύλησαν 
τῆς οὐρανίης ᾿Αφροδίτης τὸ ἱερόν. ἔστι δὲ τοῦτο τὸ ἱερόν, ὡς ἐγὼ πυνϑανόμενος ἑυρίσκω, 
πάντων ἀρχαιότατον ἱερῶν ὅσα ταύτης τῆς ϑεῦυ" καὶ γὰρ τὸ ἐν Κύπρῳ ἱερὸν ἐντεῦϑεν 
ἐγένετο, ὡς αὑτοὶ Κύπριοι λέγουσι, καὶ τὸ ἐν Κυϑήροισι Φοίνικές εἰσι οἱ ἱδρυσάμενοι ἐκ 
ταύτης τῆς Συρίης ἐόντες " τοῖσι δὲ τῶν Σκυϑέων συλήσασι τὸ ἱερὸν τὸ ἐν ᾿Ασκάλωνι καὶ 
τοῖσι τούτων ἀιεὶ ἐκγόνοισε ἐνέσκηψε ὁ ϑεὸς ϑήλεαν νοῦσον" ὥστε ἅμα λέγουσί τε dt 
Σκύϑαι διὰ τοῦτό σφεας νοσεῖν, καὶ ὁρᾶν παρ᾽ ἑωυτοῖσι τοὺς ἀπικνομένους ἐς τὴν Σκυϑικὴν 
χώρην ὡς διακέαται, τὸυς καλέουσι 'Ενάρεας δι Σκύϑαι. 


It will be noticed that in the above quotations a very few have been selected. 
There are not many individual quotations one could make which in themselves 
would add information. Some of the other references will be noticed presently. 

In the quotations made it will be seen that there is a trace of the worship of 
Ashtoreth in Israel in the time of the Judges.* True the word is used in the 
plural and might be translated goddesses, but their origin is referred to Sidon, 
and it is difficult to escape the conviction that it was the worship of Baal and 
Ashtart, which they practiced, and which we have already studied in its Phoni- 
cian home. But the definite statement is made of Solomon, that he built before 
Jerusalem a shrine to Ashtoreth, the abomination of the Sidonians. This is 
definite evidence of the existence of the worship of the Sidonian goddess in 
Palestine at least 500 years earlier than the date of any evidence now extant 
concerning her worship at her home. This makes us realize how scanty the 
information, furnished by our Phoenician sources about a worship which extended 
through centuries, is. Our Hebrew sources are, however, exceedingly reticent. 
While they refer several times to Ashtoreth it is in general terms of disapproba- 
tion without specifying particulars. In the mouths of Israel’s prophets and 
prophetic historians, moreover, to whom the rigid morality of the Yahweh cult 
was a first postulate of religion, such terms as ‘“‘the abomination of the Sido- 
nians’’ undoubtedly imply that in Palestine some practice was fostered by the 
worship of this goddess as disgusting as those we have noticed at Byblos and 
Babylon. 

Several passages in the Old Testament class the worship of Ashtoreth with 
the worship of Baal; 6. g. Jud. π. 18, x. 6 and 1 Sam. vu. 4. From these it 


*It should be noted, too, that Judges x. 6, is from the hand of a late writer. For our pur- 
poses, however, the date of the composition is unimportant. 
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“ The children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead 


the dough, to make cakes to the queen of heaven.” (Jer. vii. 18, cf. XLrv. 
17, 18.)* 


‘* Behold there sat women bewailing Tammuz.”’ (Eze. vit. 14).t 


‘*On their return, however, they came to Ascalon, a city of Syria, and when most 
of them had marched through without doing any injury, some few who 
were left behind pillaged the temple of Celestial Aphrodite. This temple 
as I find by inquiry is the most ancient of all the temples dedicated to this 
goddess ; for that in Cyprus was built after this as the Cyprians them- 
selves confess; and that in Cythera was erected by Phenicians who came 
from the same part of Syria. However, the goddess inflicted on the 
Scythians, who robbed her temple at Ascalon, and upon their descend- 
ants forever, a female disease; so that the Scythians confess that they 
are afflicted with it on this account, and those who visit Scythia may see 
in what a state they are whom the Scythians call Enarees.”’ 


would seem that Baal and Ashtoreth were often worshipped together in Palestine 
as they were in the temple at Sidon where Ashtart was the 9 ya Dv’. This 
would partially account for the scanty information about the Ashtoreth cult in 
Palestine as it would be then shrouded under the worship of Baal. It would 
seem from 2 Kgs. ΧΧΠΙ. 5-7, that male prostitutes were connected with the 
worship of Baal at Jerusulem, and from 1 Kgs. xvi. 31 and 32, in connection 
with the reading of the LXX. in 1 Kgs. xxi. 38, it would also seem that at 
Samaria there were female prostitutes connected with the borrowed Phceenician 
cult as it existed there. If as we have supposed the Ashtoreth and Baal cults 
were joined these facts would be very natural in both cases, Baal being also as 
Prof. W. R. Smith has shown (fel. of Sem., p. 99), a god of fertility. The exist- 
ence of such phases in these popular cults would also afford a natural explanation 
for the legislation against prostitutes in Deut. ΧΧΠΙ. 17 and 18,1 and may, I 
think, on the evidence presented be assumed as a fact. 

Jeremiah, moreover, gives us a reference, in the passage quoted, which points 
to a different phase. This title ‘‘queen of heaven”? by which he designates a 


— 


* On the identification of the “queen of heaven” with Ashteroth, cf. Stade, Z.4.W., 1886, 
Schréder, Sitzungeberichte of the Berlin Academy, 1886, and Z.A., 1888, also an article of my own, 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. X.. p. 74. 
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goddess, we have found in preceding sections used of Ishtar, we have tracked it 
to Tyre, and have found it also at Ascalon. There can be little doubt that 
Ashtoreth is intended. If so we are given a glimpse of Ashtoreth ritual in 
Jeremiah’s time. How the cakes were used which he describes we do not know, 
but may surmise that it was in a joyous feast to the goddess. 

In this connection, remembering what we have learned about the connection 
of the boar with A&start at Byblos, and anticipating what we shall learn about 
it in Cyprus, we may, perhaps, find a trace of Ashtoreth worship in what Isaiah 
says about those ‘who eat swine’s flesh’ in Isa. Lxv. 4, and those ‘ who offer 
swine’s blood’ in Isa. LXVvI. 8. 

Ezekiel again gives us evidence, in the quotation made above, that the 
Tammuz wailing was known to, and we may infer, practiced by the Jews. He 
leaves us for details of it, however, to what we have learned elsewhere. 

Ashtoreth seems to have been worshipped at many other places in Palestine 
besides Jerusalem, though fortunately her worship did not take permanent root 
in many places, and those in which it did were in the main outside of Hebrew 
territory. The temple of the celestial Aphrodite which [lerodotus mentions at 
Ascalon, is the one of these about which we know most, though we only know of 
this ‘that it existed, that it was very old, and that it is possibly the temple in 
which Saul’s armor was hung after the fateful battle of Gilboa. The occurrence 
of Ashtaroth and Ashteroth-karnaim as the names of towns on the east of the 
Jordan indicate that there was a seat of the Ashtoreth-cult there. The latter 
town, moreover, indicates by its name, that some horned creature, as the bull or 
cow or ram, was there sacred to Ashtoreth. When, moreover, we find in the 
Deuteronomy passages noted above, many used for lambs, it becomes clear 
that if not among the Hebrews, at least among their Canaanitish predecessors, 
from whom they borrowed their language, the sheep was an animal sacred to 
Ashtoreth. 

We must here digress a little to discuss the Ashera. This lies partly outside 
of our subject, but Ashtoreth and Ashera are so persistently classed together in 
Bible dictionaries and by scholars, that we cannot pass the Ashera over, without 
seeming to ignore a part of our task. 

1. There is some evidence of the existence in ancient Syria of a goddess 
Ashera. In the tablets discovered at El-Amarna as published by Winckler and 
Abel in the publication of the ‘‘ Konigliche Museen zu Berlin,” there is found 
a name Arad-a-3i-ir-ta Or arad-a-Si-ir-ti, which is equal to Ebed-ashera. I have 
noticed the occurrence of this name some twenty-five times, always in the 
letters of a certain Rib-Adda governor, of the Syrian town of Gubla (Gebal, i. e. 
Byblos), to his royal master the king of Egypt. The name is clearly theophorous, 
but that all doubt may be removed it occurs once ( Winckler, op. ctt., No. 73, 1. 8), 
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written m Arad ilu A-si-ir-ti, giving conclusive proof that the second element of 
the name is a goddess. These letters are Syrian and date from or before the 
fifteenth century B.C. Moreover in a tablet of this series acquired by the Boulag 
Museum (see Sayce’s transliteration, P.S.B.A., Vol. XI, p. 405), this man is 
called a Canaanite. These facts point clearly to the existence of Ashera as a 
goddess in Syria in very early times. So far, however, from dividing the honors 
of Syrian worship with Ashtoreth (see Sayce, Contemp. Rev., 1883), there is but 
two possible traces of Ashera as a goddess in the Old Testament. These are in 
Jud. m1. 7, where ‘‘ they served the Baalim and Asheroth,’”? and 1 Kgs. xv. 18, 
where the queen mother ‘‘ had made an abominable image for Ashera,’’ not for an 
Ashera, (Heb. ΣΝ 2). This seems to indicate that here Ashera was a goddess. 
If so, the tone in which she is spoken of indicates that in nature she was kindred 
to Ashtoreth. The question also arises how to account for the almost total 
disappearance of the worship of this goddess in later times if it existed in Syria in 
pre-Israelitish days. We do not, however, know much of its existence in pre- 
Israelitish days, and if it did then exist extensively it is possible that in later 
times the more popular and perhaps somewhat kindred worsip of Ashtoreth 
supplanted or absorbed it. Be this as it may Ashera became in the Old Testa- 
ment the name in most cases of something else than a goddess. 

2. This something was a sort of pole which may, perhaps, be compared in 
form to a may pole. This we gather from the following evidence. (1) It was 
made of wood, see Ex. xxxiv. 13; Deut. vi. 5; xvi. 21; 2 Kgs. xxm.15; Jud. 
VI. 26, etc. (2) It was planted (1222). Deut. xvi. 21. This word 1212) is used 
not only for planting a tree, but also for fixing a nail, driving a tent pin, and then 
for pitching a tent. That it was used in connection with the Ashera in this 
latter sense is shown by Mic. v. 14 (Heb. 13) where the prophet represents 
Yahweh as saying “I will pluck up (272) thy Asherim.” (3) That these were 
mere poles and not goddesses or images of goddesses is shown by their plural, 
which occurs in the masculine form sixteen times and in the feminine only three 
times. (4) These wooden stumps or poles were often carved, see 2 Kgs. Xx1.7, and 
are often connected with idols and graven images. Cf. Isa. xxvii. 9; 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 18; xxx. 19; xxxIv. 4 and 7; Isa. xvu. 8. It was probably these 
Asherim covered in an obscene fashion which Herodotus says he saw in Syria; see 
Her. II. 106. 

8. The Ashera in this latter sense seems to have been especially connected 
with the worship of Baal, since in the Old Testament constantly mentions it 
along with that god. Cf.2Kgs. xvi1.16; xx1.3; Jud. νι. 25; 1 Kgs. xvi. 32, 88 : 
XvVini. 19; Jud. VI. 28; 111. 7, and 2 Chron. xxxul. 8. In 1 Kgs. xvii. 19, there 
is a passage which greatly confirms our inference of a connection between Baal 
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and the Ashera, though it is often wrongly quoted to show that Ashera was here 
a goddess. I refer to the passage which says ‘‘the prophets of Baal were four 
hundred and fifty, and the prophets of the Ashera four hundred.” A glance at 
the context shows that the prophets of the Ashera are here a synonym for the 
prophets of Baal, for in the remainder of the narrative the prophets of the Ash- 
era are not mentioned and those of Baal only appear. Verses 22, 25, and 40 
indicate that it was the prophets of Baal only whom Elijah was opposing, and 
that they were 450 and not 850 in number. The connection between Baal and 
the Ashera is also established by Punic votive inscriptions, in which Asherim are 
consecrated to Baal. Cf. Schréder, Phonizische Sprache, Tafel XV. 3 and XVI. 8. 

If then the Ashera and Baal were associated, and Baal and Ashtoreth were 
also associated, it would follow that these wooden poles would be found about 
the altar of Ashtoreth also. This seems really to have been the case, and it is 
possible that the obscene carvings on the Ashera arose from its connection with 
her worship. This is by no means certain, however, as the worship of Baal, evi- 
dently equally impure, would be sufficient to account for these carvings. 

Indeed it would seem from Deut. xvi. 21, that it had been the custom to 
dlant Asherim beside the altar of any god, even beside the altars of Yahweh. We 
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may not only feel sure then that they were planted by the altars of Ashtoreth, 
but by the altars of all deities in Canaan. 

The origin and development of this pole Ashera may be sketched in the main 
as follows. Prof. W. R. Smith has shown (Rel. of Sem., pp. 92-105) that all 
Canaanite Baalim were originally associated with naturally fertile spots and were 
worshipped as the givers of vegetable increase. Hence the tree becomes the gen- 
eral emblem for deity. When altars were built where trees did not grow a pole 
or poles were planted to represent the trees, and gradually it came about that the 
poles were considered necessary whether the trees were there or not. (Cf. 1 Kgs. 
XVI. 23.) 

While this custom spread so that the pole was planted beside any altar, even 
those of Yahweh at times, it would seem from the Old Testament references 
given above never to have lost its peculiar association with Baal. There seems 
to be no ground for the theory of Movers revived by Mr. Collins in P.S.B.A., Vol. 
XI. that the Ashera was connected with phallus worship.* 


310. ASHTART OF CYPRUS. 
MENTIONS OF ASHTART IN CYPRUS. 


C. I. 8., No. 86, 400-350 B. C. 
1 ‘*The sum for the month Etanim 
2 at the new moon of the month Etanim, 
8 to the gods of the new moon ....... 2 

4 

4 tothe builders who built the house of Ashtart........ 
δ for the curtains and the men at the door........ 20.... 
6 for .... who are set for sacred servicej on this day.... 
7 for two slaves two.... 
8 for two slaughterers.......... : 
9 for two men(?) who........ for the service.... 


12 for the barbers who work for the service 2.... 
18 for the workmen who make (stone) columns for the temple of Mik.... 
14 for Abdeshumn, chief of the scribes................ 

on this day three. ................06. 
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(Tacitus, Hist. II.,2 and 3.)—Atque illum cupido incessit adeundi visendique 
templum Paphiae Veneris inclytum per indigenas advenasque. Haud 
fuerit longum, initia, religionis, templi situm, formam deae, neque enim 
alibi sic habetur, paucis differere. 8. Conditorem templi regem Aerian 
vetus memoria, quidam, ipsius deae nomen id. Fama recentior tradit, a 
Cinyra sacratum templum, deam ipsam, conceptam mari, huc oppulsam. 
Sed scientiam, artemque haruspicum accitam; et Celicem Thamiram 
intulisse ; atque ita pactum, ut familiae utriusque posteri caerimoniis 
praesiderent. Mox, ne honore nullo regium genus peregrinam stirpem 
antecelleret, ipsa, quam intulerant, scientia hospites cessere; tantum 
Cinyrades sacerdos consulitur. Hostiae, ut quisque vovit, sed mares 
deliguntur. Certissima fides haedorum fibris. Sanguinem arae offun- 
dere vetitum, precibus et igne puro altaria adolentur, nec ullis imbribus, 
quamquam in aperto, madeficunt. Simulacrum deae non effigie humana 
continuus orbis latiore initio tenuem in ambitum, metae modo, exsur- 
gens, et ratio in obscuro. 


(Joannes Lydus, De Mensibus IV. 45), 6th Cent. A. Ὁ. 

Ἔν δὲ τῇ Κύπρῳ πρόβατον κωδίῳ ἐσκεπασμένον συνέθυον τῇ Agpodiry (ὁ δὲ τρόπος τῆς ἱερατείας ἐν 
τῇ Κύπρῳ ἀπὸ τῆς Κορίνϑου παρῆλϑέ ποτε). ἔιτα δὲ καὶ σύας ἀγρίους ἔϑυον ἀντῇ διὰ 
τὴν κατὰ Αδώνιδος ἐπιβουλὴν, τῇ πρὸ τεσσάρων Νωνῶν ἧγουν τῇ δευτέρᾳ ἡμέρᾳ τοῦ 
Απρίλειυ. 


(Lbid. IV. 44). ὁι δὲ ἄλλοι τῶν ποιητῶν τέσσαρας παραδιδόασι" μίαν μὲν ἐξ Οὐρανοῦ καὶ 
Ἡμέρας τεχϑείσαν " ἑτέραν δὲ ἐξ ’Agpod, ἐξ ἧς καὶ Ἑρμοῦ "Epug ἐτέχϑη - τρίτην Διὸς 
καὶ Διώνης, ἐξ ἧς "Αρεος τεχϑῆναί φασιν 'Αντέρωτα " τετάρτην τῆς Συρίας καὶ Κύπρου, 
τὴν λεγομένην ᾿Αστάρτην. 


* Supplied from 1. 10 face B which is identical with this line. 
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15 for the prostitutes* and for the strangers........ 
IG. που τι ewer ees who........ on this day. .. 
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Tacitus, Hist. II. 2, 8.--αὖὐἱ Cyprus curiosity led him to visit the temple 
of the Paphian Venus, famous among the inhabitants and among stran- 
gers. It will, perhaps, not be tedious to describe the origin of its wor- 
ship, the situation of the temple, and the form of the goddess, differing 
as it does considerably from what is seen in any other place. 

The founder of this temple according to ancient tradition, was King 
Aerias, a name which some hold to be that of the goddess herself. Ac- 
cording to a more recent opinion, the temple was dedicated by Cinyras, 
on the spot where the goddess herself, born from the sea, was wafted 
ashore; the knowledge and practice of divination were imported by 
Thamyras, the Cilician, and it was agreed (by him and Cinyras) that the 
descendants of both should perform the priestly function. In course of 
time in order that the royal house might surpass the foreigners in author- 
ity, the race of Thamyras resigned the mysteries which they had 
imported, and the house of Cinyras only is consulted as the priesthood. 
For victims, whatever one chooses, is allowed, provided males are 
selected. The fibres of kids are considered the most sure (prognostics). 
To shed blood at the altar is forbidden. Prayers and pure fire are the 
only offerings, and though in the open air the altar is never wet with 
rain. The statue of the goddess bears no resemblance to the human 
form: it is round throughout, broad at the base, rising into a small 
circle, like a goal. The reason for this is unknown.” 


Johannes Lydus, De Mensibus LV. 45. 

‘* But in Cyprus they used to sacrifice to Aphrodite a sheep covered with a fleece. 
(The form of this sacrifice in Cyprus came formerly from Corinth). But 
they afterward used to sacrifice also wild boars to her on account of their 
attack on Adonis. They did it on the fourth day before the Nones, i. e. 
on the 2nd of April.” 


Ibid., 44. 

“‘Other poets claim that there are four (Aphrodites): one born from heaven and 
day ; a second sprung from the sea foam, from whom and Mercury Cupid 
was born; a third from Zeus and Dione, from whom and Mars they say 
Anteros was born; a fourth from Syria and Cyprus, which is called 
Astarte.”’ 


* Lit. dogs, but for this translation cf. Deut. ΧΧΤΙΙ. 18 and 19, and supra, 89. 
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We have from Cyprus some very interesting material. Fragmentary as the 
inscription from Kiti is, it gives us much more definite information about the 
details of the Ashtart-cult than we have from any other source. It gives us a 
list of the provisions for the temple service of Ashtart for the month Etanim, 
which is defined in 1 Kings vit. 2, as the seventh month, i.e. Oct.-Nov. Besides 
an apparent provision for sacrifices to the gods of the new moon, there is provision 
also for those who are set for sacred service, for five slaves, two slaughterers, for 
two men set for some unknown service, for the door-keepers, for builders, for 
workers in stone, for barbers, for the chief of the scribes, for strangers and for 
prostitutes. This last might be translated dogs, the original being D555, but in 
consideration of Deut. xxi. 18 and 19, and of the fact that al] the other provision 
is made for persons, not for animals, the rendering given seems more probable.* 
Whichever of the two renderings we adopt the fact remains that here we have 
evidence that the dog was sacred to Ashtart, for men would never have called 
themselves ‘the dogs’ had they not considered the name in consequence of its 
sacredness a title of honor. The same seems to have been true in Palestine, as 
the Deuteronomy passage referred to above seems to indicate. This inscription, 
then, gives us a glimpse into the life of an old Cyprian temple, with its priests, 
door-keepers, barbers, scribes, builders and attendants, and enables us to picture 
somewhat vividly in imagination the temple’s interior life. Perhaps the strangest 
thing connected with it all is the provision in the list for male prostitutes. These 
seem to indicate a change in the conceptions of the service of the old mother 
goddess with whom we have become acquainted in preceding sections, towards a 
masculine deity such as we shall find in South Arabia. We must not, however, 
press this point as it is quite possible that these male creatures were but com- 
panions of similar female creatures, the record of whom our fragmentary inscrip- 
tion has not preserved, and that the masculine characters crept in from the 
influence of Baal worship. 

The provision made for the gods of the new moon would suggest that at 
Cyprus Ashtart was associated with that luminary. 

The passage quoted from Tacitus gives us evidence of the antiquity of the 
worship of Ashtart at Paphos, in that the image of the goddess which seemed to 
him so curious is undoubtedly nothing but a magséba, such as it is said Jacob 
erected at Bethel. This as we know is one of the primitive forms of representing 


211. ASHTART OF MALTA. 
C. I. 8., No. 182. 
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the deity and was very common in Semiticlands. (See W. R. Smith’s Mel. of Sem., 
pp. 186-188). It is certainly interesting to find it in Cyprus. 

According to Tacitus no blood was shed at the altar of Ashtart in Paphos. 
If this could be said of the altar at Kiti also, it would follow that the slaughterers 
mentioned in the list of temple servants did not prepare sacrifices for the altar, 
but meat for the table. However that may be the victims at Paphos seem to 
have been used for purposes of divination and not for sacrifice. The use of kids. 
especially in this divination may perhaps be taken to indicate a sacredness of the 
kid to Ashtart, though it may have been due to quite different causes. The 
restriction of victims to the male sex is quite parallel to the Old Testament ritual. 

From Johannes Lydus we learn that they sacrificed both a sheep and swine 
to Ashtart in Cyprus; where, he does not say, but this would indicate that what 
Tacitus says about not shedding blood on the altar at Paphos is not applicable to 
the whole island. As he tells us that they sacrificed wild boars on the second of 
April, it is probable from the order of his statements that the sacrifice of the 
sheep occurred on the first of that month. Here we have a definite ritual with 
feast days succeeding each other and special sacrifices for each day. The selection 
of the sheep and boar as sacrificial animals, would indicate that these animals 
were regarded as sacred to Ashtart. The statement of Lydus that this sacrifice 
came from Corinth is valuable only as showing the existence of a similar worship 
there. It does not account for the origin of the worship in Cyprus more satis- 
factorily than he accounts for the etymology of the name Astarte when he gravely 
derives it from ἀστήρ. In point of fact both the Corinth and the Cyprus worship 
were derived from Pheenicia.* 


211. ASHTART OF MALTA. 
1 ‘*The people of Gul made and renewed three (sanctuaries). 
2 the sanctuary of the house of Sadam-baal, and the sanctuary...... 
3 the sanctuary of the house of Ashtart, and the sanctuary...... 2 


This inscription is the only evidence I have found bearing on the worship of 
Ashtart in Malta. It alone is, however, sufficient to assure us of the existence 
of a Phenician colony there, who carried with them the worship of the great 
Semitic goddess. Though there is nothing here to add to our information con- 
cerning the nature of this goddess, to find that she had a temple in Malta is 
certainly a tribute to her popularity with the Semites wherever their dwelling 
might be. 
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0.1.8. No. 135. 
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Aelian. De Natura Animalium, IV., 2. 3d Cent. A. Ὁ. 

‘Ev "Ἔρυκι τῆς Σικελίας ἑορτή ἐστιν, ἣν καλοῦσιν ᾿Αναγώγια 'Epvxivoi τε avroi μέντοι καὶ ὅσοι ἐν τῇ 
Σικελίᾳ πάσῃ " ἡ δὲ ἀιτία τοῦ τῆς ἑορτῆς ὀνόματος " τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην λέγουσιν ἐντξυϑεν ξις 
Λιβύην ἀπαίρειν ἐν raiode tac ἡμέραις. δὸξάζουσι δὲ ἄρα ταῦτα τάυτῃ ἐκεῖϑεν rex 
μαιρόμενοι - περιστερῶν πλῆϑός ἐστιν Evravda πάμπλειστον " ὀυκῦυν ds μὲν δυχ ὁρῶνται, 
λέγουσι δὲ 'Epuxivo: τὴν ϑεὸν δορυφορόυσας ἀπελϑεῖν - αϑύρματα yap 'Agpodirne περισ- 
τερὰς evar ᾳ( δουσί τε καὶ πεπιστεύκασι πάντες ἀνϑρωποι" δὶελϑουσῶν δὲ ἡμερῶν ἐννέα, 
μίαν μὲν διαπρεπῇ τὴν ὥραν ἐκ γε τοῦ πελάγους τοῦ κομίξοντος ἐκ τῆς Λιβύης ὁρᾶσϑαι ἐισ- 
πετομένην, ὀυχ διαν κατὰ τὰς ἀγελαίας πελειάδας τὰς λοίπας ἔιναι, πυρφυρᾶν δὲ, ὥσπερ 
ὄυν τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην ὁ Τήϊος ἡμῖν ᾿Ανακρέων 4δει, πορφυρέην που λέγων - καὶ χρυσῷ δὲ 
ἐικασμένη φανέιη ἂν, καὶ τοῦτο γε κατὰ τὴν ‘Ounpov ϑεὸν τὴν ἀυτὴν͵ ἦν ἐκξινος ἀναμέλπει 
χρυσῆν > ἕἔπετει δὲ ἀνυτῃ τῶν περιστερῶν τὰ νέφη τῶν λοιπῶν, καὶ ἑορτὴ πάλιν ᾿Ἐρυκίνοις 


τὰ Καταγώγια, ἐκ τοῦ ἔργου καὶ τοῦτο τὸ ὄνομα. 


These Phoenician inscriptions testify to the existence of a Semitic Ashtart 
cult at Eryx. From classical writers we have long been familiar with the exist- 
ence of a Venus cult at that place, but we have here evidence that if it was not 
originally of Phoenician origin, a8 seems quite probable, it certainly contained a 
Phoenician element. 

Beyond the fact that an altar of bronze was dedicated to Ashtart at Eryx, 
and the fact that she had a temple there, to which some fragmentary lines not 
quoted here give testimony, we gain no knowledge of the cult from Phcenician 
sources. Aelian, however, in the passage quoted above gives three important 
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88. ASHTART OF ERYX. 
‘** To the lady, Ashtart of Eryx”’......... 


“ΤῸ Ashtart of Eryx, this altar of bronze which..... vowed.”’ 


‘**In Eryx in Sicily there is a feast which the Erycinians themselves and all who 
live in Sicily call Anagogia. The cause of the name of this feast is, they 
say, that at that time Aphrodite departs into Libya. They truly think 
this, inferring it from the fact that there is usually a very great multi- 
tude of doves there, but then they are not seen. The Erycinians say that 
as attendants of the goddess, they have gone away, for all men have 
believed and declared that doves are the delight of Aphrodite. But when 
nine days have passed, they see one preéminent in form flying from the 
sea which comes from Libya, and it is not such as other gregarious 
pigeons, but purple, just as Tefan Anacreon sings to us that Aphrodite 
is, for somewhere he calls her purple; but she would also seem to be 
like gold, and this, according to Homer, is the goddess herself, whom he 
sings of as golden. But the clouds of other doves follow her, and the 
Erycinians have a feast again, which is called Katagogia from this fact.”’ 


facts. 1. That there were two feasts to Ashtart at Eryx. 2. That these were 
nine days apart, and 3. That they were connected with the flight of doves which 
were very numerous there, and were sacred to this goddess. This last fact, espe- 
cially, is of interest to us, and we shall return to it in our concluding section. 

It would be interesting, if time allowed, to trace this Eryx cult to Rome 
where it was introduced about the close of the second Punic war (cf. Smith’s 
Classical Dict. under Eryx), as it would have been interesting to trace out the 
Phoenician influence at Corinth, mentioned at the close of section 10. It was 
originally intended to include in this study the influence of the Ishtar-cult on 
Greece and Rome, but the work has already so far outgrown its original plan, that 
we must content ourselves with an attempt to trace it among Semitic peoples.* 


TANITH OF CARTHAGE. 


“ΤῸ the lady Tanith, the face of Baal and to 2the lord Baal-khammon, which 
SAmashtart vowed who is among the people who are ‘men of Ashtart.”’ 


* Dr. Richter in his Kypros, p. 274, tells us that while doves were offered in sacrifice to other 
deities, they were kept in cotes within the sacred precincts of Ashtarte alone. 
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St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, IT. 4. 

“ Veniebamus etiam nos aliquando adolescentes ad spectacula ludibriaque sacri- 
legiorum ; spectabamus arreptitios, audiebamus symphoniacos,; ludis 
turpissimis, quid diis deabusque exhibebantur, oblectabamur, Coelesti 
virgine, et Berecynthiae matri omnium: ante cujus lecticam die solemni 
lavationis ejus, talia per publicum cantitabantur a nequissimis scenicis, 
qualia, non dico matrem deorum, sed matrem qualicumque senatorum 
vel quorumlibet honestorum virorum, imo vero qualia nec matrem 
ipsorum scenicorum deceret audire. Habet enim quiddam erga parentes 
humana verecundia, quod nec ipsa nequitia possit auferre. Illam proinde 
turpitudinem obscenorum dictorum atque factorum, scenicos ipsos domi 
suae proludendi causa coram matribus suis agere puderet, quam per 
publicam agebant, coram deim matre, spectante et audiente utriusque 
sexus frequentissima multitudine. Quae si illecta curiositate adesse 
potuit circumfusa, saltem offensa castitate debuit abire confusa. 


Before considering the character of Tanith and her worship, a word is neces- 
sary in justification of her introduction here at all. In the first place then let us 
notice, she is called the Syd 5." (face of Baal) as Ashtart at Sidon was called 
ΟΥ̓ Ov’. This appellation occurs scores of times in the inscriptions from North 
Africa, though reference has been made to but few of them here. As Tanith held 
at Carthage a relation to Baal parallel to that held by Ashtart a Sidon, and by 
Istar to the chief deities of Babylon and Nineveh we find one ground for 
assuming that we have in her a similar divinity though under a different name. 

Again in the first of the inscriptions quoted at the head of this section, diffi- 
cult as the word ZN in 1. 4, is (I have in translating assumed it to be equivalent 
to the Hebrew tN) and whatever it may mean, it seems to indicate that Am- 
ashtart, the giver of this cippus, was connected in some way with the worship of 
Ashtart. To find such a woman making an offering to Tanith is another ground, 
though a slight one, for identifying Tanith and Ashtart. And lastly the charac- 
teristics of Tanith upon which we are about to dwell, will be found in almost 
every particular to correspond with the characteristics already found to belong to 
Ashtart. 

From the second inscription quoted above we learn that Tanith was a mother 
goddess, and our quotation from Augustine bears witness to the same fact.t To 


* Cf. the Ons of Gen. xxxri. 81. and the note on 4 ya OW above. 


+ G. Hoffmann ingeniously considers Tanith a priestly cabalistic name formed from Asbtart. 
Cr. Ueber σε Phoon. in, p. 2. 
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nee ee To mother, the lady 2Tanith, the face of Baal, and to the Lord 3Baal- 

khammon. May he hear her voice (and) ‘bless her.” - 

C. I. 8., Nos. 398 and 419 describe cippi on which are pictures of rams with 
inscriptions devoting them to Tanith. 


‘* We ourselves went once in our youth to view these spectacles, and their sacri- 
legious sports. We saw those rapt with fury, we heard the pipers and 
were greatly pleased with the filthy sports, which they acted before gods 
and goddesses, before the Celestial virgin and Berecynthia, the mother 
of all: before whose litter on the feast day of her purification, such 
things were publicly acted by the wretched actors, as, I will not say 
the mother of the gods, but the mother of no senator or honest man, nay 
nor the mother of the actors themselves ought to hear. Natural modesty 
controls us somewhat towards our parents, nor is vice itself able to 
abolish this. Nevertheless such foulness of obscene speeches and actions, 
as the players would be ashamed when rehearsing to act at home before 
their own mothers, they acted publicly in the presence of the mother of 
the gods, in sight and hearing of a very great multitude of both sexes, 
which company, though possibly attracted thither by curiosity, ought at 
least when chastity was so shamelessly outraged, to have departed in 
confusion.” 


this mother goddess the two cippi described above give us reason to believe that 
the sheep was a sacred animal. Augustine, moreover, gives us a glimpse of her 
feasts, at which he tells us that obscene songs were sung, and obscene actions 
performed such as would disgrace any people considered honorable by the Roman 
standards of his time. His vivid language, however, has already sufficiently 
pictured this. Another point must also be noticed. This mother goddess to 
whom such obscene songs were sung seems to be coupled by Augustine with the 
heavenly virgin (virgo coelestis). An identification of the two is indicated by C. 1. 
8., No. 116, where HJM IDY is made equal to ᾿Αρτεμιδώρος. It would seem then 
that we have two Taniths corresponding in general to Ishtar of Nineveh and 
Ishtar of Arbela, or to Aphrodite and Artemis, and that these two were not 
sharply distinguished. Geo. Hoffmann and Prof. W. R. Smith identify Tanith 
with Dido.* This identification seems extremely probable. If it be accepted, as 
I believe it should be, the legend of the death of Dido as related by Timaeus and 
Justint gives us further valuable information about Tanith. This goddess in her 


* Hoffman, op cit., p. 89 and Smith, Rel. of the Semites, pp. 56, 864 and 391. 
¢t Cf. Smith’s Rel. of Sem. as supra. 
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character of celestial virgin under the name of Dido was said each year to 
leap from the height of her temple which stood a little outside the city of Car- 
thage into the burning pyre prepared below. This idea of the sacrifice of the god 
is one to which Professor Smith finds some parallels in Semitic thought (see Rel. 
of Sem., p. 353). We cannot stop here to investigate its significance. 

Rather is it our task to seek to account for the development of a virgin god- 
dess out of the mother goddess with which we have become so familiar in the 
preceding pages. We saw in ὁ 8 that under the pressure of warlike characteris- 
tics given to the Ishtar of Arbela, we had apparently a virgin goddess represented 
to us there, and we found a possible trace of the same thing at Sidon, (see ἢ 8). 
We cannot claim then that this is wholly an un-Semitic conception. So far as 
appears, however, the idea of ἃ war goddess did not mould the conception in 
North Africa. It would seem rather that with advancing civilization a reaction 


14. ATHTAR OF SABAEA. 


The material for the study of any phase of Sabaean civilization or religion 
is as yet exceedingly fragmentary. The inscriptions hitherto discovered are 
comparatively few and these are scattered about in the British Museum, in the 
Louvre, in the Royal Academy and Museum at Berlin, in the royal Turkish 
museum of Tschinilikiosk, and in the hands of private persons. The completest 
collection of these yet published is contained in the fourth part of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum, issued in 1889, though various volumes of the 
ZDMG., Halévy’s Etudes Sabéennes, 1875, Mordtmann and Miiller’s Sabdische 
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occurred against the gross practices connected with the worship of the old poly- 
androus mother goddess, and embodied itself in these conceptions. It is highly 
probable, too, that the cult of the Phrygian Cybele which was widely known 
throughout the Roman empire influenced the worship of this North Africa celes- 
tial virgin, at least in its later forms.* 

It is probably Tanith in her virgin capacity to whom Tertullian refers under 
the name of Demeter or Ceres, when he tells us that it was a common thing in 
his day for wives to abandon their husbands, even putting other women in their 
places and thereafter refusing the embrace of any male even to the farewell kiss 
of a brother, in order to become priestesses of this North African Ceres. Cf. 
Tert. Ad Uxorem I. 6 and De Exhort. Cast. 13. 

We conclude, therefore, that in the Tanith-Dido of North Africa we have a 
goddess really identical with Ashtart, and that through certain influences she has 
developed here in one of her phases a virgin character. 


214. ATHTAR OF SABAEA. 


Denkmdler, 1888, and Derenbourg’s Les Monuments Sabéenes e¢ Himyarites du 
Louvre, 1886, are indispensable adjuncts for the study of the Sabaean inscrip- 
tions.t One has but to collect the material contained in these volumes on any 
special topic, however, in order to be made keenly conscious of how fragmentary 
our information is. We can but look forward with interest to the time when 
Dr. Glaser shall make public the inscriptions he is said to have recovered and 
concerning the import of which so much is claimed, in the hope that they will 
fill some of the lacunae in our present knowledge. 

The inscriptions known to me come from a small area in and around the city 
of San‘a, and their chronological order is still a matter about which almost noth- 
ing is known, hence no attempt is made to classify the material either geographic- 
ally or chronologically. In dealing with the inscriptions, too, I have only selected 
such mentions of Athtar as give some definite information. 


TRANSLATION. 
1**fand ’Ajmkerib and their sons Abukarib, and Ilkarib 2made and dug (?) the 
place of their tomb, the abode of rest by the kindness [οὗ Athtar lord] 3of 
Kabid and by the kindness of their chief Agur Yag- (?)-‘ar....... 4,..and 
they committed their burial place to Athtar, the rising from whoever 
offers violezce.”’ 
For another similar inscription see C. 1. S., p. IV, No. 21. 


* It is of course sible that this so-called celestial virgin was really a goddess of impure 
unmarried love. is may seem to some the more probable view. ; 
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Ο. I. 8.. Pars. IV, No. 47. 
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TRANSLITERATION. 
APN | OY | WAN | OD.-011 --- HM... 1 731 pay | ἼΣΩΝ 1 
ΝΣ | ODINAD | pope 
JANAY STD AA aAMvA IN | MAD 1 wr. | AW 2 
SSA | oAPN | Pw 
| Oy | oy ΙΓ 3 
TRANSLATION. 


1% Abukarib Yuhatib from Mudhrab and Thif[yan] and MiflyaJk priests of Alm, 
chiefs of the tribe Muhanif constructed [and founded] 2and enclosed their 
two houses, Mahwar and Yasar and their temple Kharwar, by the aid of 
Athtar the rising (or of the rising sun) and their god Athtar, possessor 


3of Gaufat, lord of Alm.” 
TRANSLITERATION. 
veeeeeees δὴ N Πού κι ζυγὸ 1 
seca ΕΝ DUA Y | WOMANS | D7....------ee- 2 
ἜΤ ὩΓΙ δ | OPO | NTID-«.--- 8 
TRANSLATION. 
1. τοὐϑουνδιρος created* (?) and founded (?)......... 
, a ἐλ ee lord of their water supply Athtar....... 
Bs Geese by the aid and power of their god....... 
TRANSLITERATION. 
nIAynn 1 
ΔΙΠΣ Ὁ 2 
Ty 8 
ΠΣ 1 2 AM 4 
ΔΙΌ Ἰ2ΤῚ 5 
ITT ΠΝ 6 
Way 1 ἼΩΝ pw 7 
win II 8 
Slomuniz 9 
TW LIAN WD 10 
VAN | 9D1.- 11 
TRANSLATION. 
1s Hakhayyathat,....... 2Ma‘dikarib....... and 8Haan........ 4....sons of Taur 


...(have dedicated to Athtar of) 5Diban, lord of....6an image of gold 

...7 because Athtar (saved his) servant....8 and his sons Yehan ... .9} 
err 10 their lord Athtar ........1! all houses........”’ 

*The Corpus corrects in translating 10°93 into 18°73. This seems to be probable as Ὁ and 


% are in Sabaean so nearly alike. 
41 cannot explain line 9. 
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For an altar with the picture of a gazelle’s head on one side of it and an 
inscription dedicating it to Athtar on the other, see Mordtmann and Muller’s 
Sabdische Denkmaler, No. 16. 

For other mentions of Athtar, ef. C. I. 8., P., IV., Nos. δ, 29, 40, 42, and 46, 
Halévy’s Etudes Sabéennes, pp. 110, 148, 150, 156, 159, 178, 187, 206, and 234; 
Mord. and Miul., Sab. Denk., pp. 5, 10, 11, 65, 66, and 100 and Derenbourg’s 
Nouvelles Etudes, No. 7, 9, and 14. 

For an inscription apparently dedicated to Athtar, containing a picture of an 
ox-head, see ZDMG., Vol. XXX, p. 289. 

Perhaps the first thing which strikes one as he comes to the study of the 
Sabaean Athtar, after having traced the use of this divine name in other lands, 
is that Athtar is of the masculine gender. He is described as OY 5y/9, again 
and again, and of the gender there can be no doubt. Strange as the fact is we 
must not dwell upon it here, but reserve it as a factor in a future problem. It is 
interesting, however, to note in this connection that Shamash was among the 
Sabaeans a feminine deity ; see Mord. and Miul., Sab. Denk., No. 18, where we find 
noys opnw NAN. 

From the first of our quotations made above we learn that Athtar was 
regarded as the special protector of tombs, i. e. the god who warded off violence 
from them by repelling him who offered it. As we noticed then this is confirmed 
by the inscription C. J. S.. No. 21. This fact recalls to our minds the language 
of Tabnith king of Sidon, that to violate his tomb was an abomination to Ashtart 
(Supra, 3 8). By comparing the Sabaean inscriptions, moreover, we find that the 
tomb was the especial care of Athtar {jo We; a word which I have rendered with 
Mordtmann and Muller, ‘‘ the Rising,’ but which the two Derenbourgs render 
‘“‘the Eastern.”? This is a word the meaning of which it is important to deter- 
mine, for if it means simply ‘‘ the Eastern,’’ it may indicate no more than that 
the knowledge of this god reached south-western Arabia from the east, i. e. from 
Babylonia. This, however, seems to me an untenable theory. The character- 
istics of Athtar in Sabaea are, so far as we know them, so distinct in every 
particular from those of the Babylonian Ishtar as to indicate a long development 
of the deity on Sabaean soil in such utter unconsciousness of any Babylonian 
influence that it seems entirely incredible that this epithet can betray any con- 
sciousness οὗ Babylonian origin. To assume that a simple people could, for so 
many generations as would be necessary to change a feminine to a masculine 
deity, worship Athtar, and still call him the Eastern god in token conscious or 
unconscious of Babylonian origin would certainly be contrary to our expectations. 
The root 3. , moreover, applie sin Arabic to the sunrise, meaning sometimes 
‘‘the rising sun,’ and then comes to mean east as the word orient does. It would 
seem more probable therefore that Athtar was in a measure identified with the 
rising sun, becoming perhaps not absolutely a sun god, for, as already noted, they 
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regarded Shamash as a deity (cf. M. and M., Sab. Denk., pp. 20,56 f., and Halévy, 
Etudes Sab., p. 159 1. 18), but the god of the rising sun. The epithet [pw 
then, would represent this identification. We shall have occasion to revert to this 
idea again where I think this conjecture will receive some confirmation.* 

Our second inscription quoted above, distinguishes, however, between this 
Athtar {Ww and Athtar possessor of Gaufat, lord of Alm. It will be remem- 
bered that in that inscription they are introduced successively as separate deities. 
What the nature of the distinction thus drawn was, or upon what it was based 
there is no means of knowing at present. Some new inscription must rise from 
the dust before this point can be cleared up. A similar distinction is made in an 
inscription transliterated by Halévy in his Etudes Sabéennes, p. 206, between 
Athtar and O°? WMAy. The closing line of the inscription reads: ‘ By the 
grace of Athtar and of E]lmakkahu and Dhat-Khamy”™ and of Athtar Shayyam™.”’ 
This DY’ according to Mordt. and Mill., Sab. Denk., p. 31, signifies "" the 
Patron’ or ‘‘ Protector,’’ so that here Athtar is one deity and ‘‘Athtar the pro- 
tector’? is another. What the nature of the distinction here drawn may be is as 
in the last case quite obscure. We seem then to have three Athtars clearly dis- 
tinguished. 

Our third quotation made at the beginning of this chapter makes Athtar the 
“lord of their water supply.” That this cannot apply to ‘‘Atbtar the rising ” or 
to ‘‘Athtar the possessor of Gaufat and lord of Alm,” is clear from C. I. S., No. 
41, where in addition to these two, ‘‘the god Baskir the lord of their water 
supply,’”’ is mentioned. Whether Athtar as lord of the water supply, and Athtar 
the protector are the same we have no means of knowing. One might rather 
conjecture that ‘‘Athtar the rising,” to whom tombs were entrusted, would be 
called ‘‘the protector,” but of this too we have no clear proof. Fragmentary as 
the inscriptions are, however, we have three if not four Athtars distinguished, 
one of whom was lord of the water supply. This last is a significant fact, and 
must enter as a factor into the problems which lie before us. It is probable that 
these different Athtars were worshipped originally in different localities and that 
they reflect different growths of local conception. 

Our fourth quotation made above gives clear proof that the gazelle or antelope 
was sacred to Athtar. To this fact Mord. and Mull. call attention (Sab. Denk., p. 
66), and it has been generally recognized since the publication of their work by 
such writers as Wellhausen and W. R. Smith. We simply note it here, but shall 
return to it again later on. 


* J do not feel certain that the cpithet Tw identifics Athtar with tho rising sun, as I am 
unable to find any parallel to it in other Semitic lands. The only parallel to which I can point is 
in Egypt, where one god was identified with the rising sun and another with the noonday sun. 
1 have let the suggestions made in the text stand as tentative and await further light. 


*§ 
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From an inscription published by Mordtmann, ZDMG, XXX. p. 289, which 
has an ox-head pictured on one corner similar to the gazelle head of the inscrip- 
tion just noticed, and which though too broken for connected reading, seems to 


215. AL LAT AND AL UZZA OF ARABIA. 


It now becomes necessary for reasons which will appear as we advance, to 
glance at the character of the two North Arabian goddesses whose names stand 
at the head of this paragraph. The facts concerning them are scattered through 
a great variety of ancient writers. So far as these writers are accessible to me the 
material is as follows: 

(Herodotus, III. 8.) Διόνυσον δὲ ϑεῶν μοῦνον καὶ τὴν Ovpaviny ἡγέονται ξιναι, καὶ τῶν τριχῶν 
τὴν κουρὴν κείρεσϑαί φασι κατά περ ἀυτὸν τὸν Διόνυσον κεκάρϑαι " κείρονται δὲ περιτ- 
ρόχαλα ὑποξυρῶντες τὸυς κροτάφους. ὀνομάζουσι δὲ τὸν μὲν Διόνυσον 'Oporda, τὴν δὲ 
Οὐρανίην Αλιλάτ, 


PORPHYRY. 
De Abstinentia, 11. 56. 


Καὶ Δουματηνοὶ δὲ τῆς ᾿Αραβίας κατ᾽ ἑτος ἕκαστον ἔϑυον maida, ὃν ὕπο βωμὸν ἔϑαπτον. ᾧ χρῶνται 
ὡς ξοάνῳ. 


EPHRAEM SYRUS. 
Vol. II.,p. 457 E. 
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be dedicated to Athtar, we learn that in all probability the ox as well as the 
gazelle was sacred to that god. 

It is impossible in the present state of our information to make anything like 
a complete sketch of Athtar or enter into a historical outline of his worship, but 
these few points seem tolerably clear. 


215. AL LAT AND AL UZZA OF ARABIA. 
Herodotus, 111. 8. 

‘They believe only Dionysos and Urania to be gods, and they say that their 
hair is cut in the same way as Dionysos’ is cut; but they cut it in 
circular form, shearing it around the temples. They call Dionysos Oro- 
tal, but Urania Alilat.”’ 


PORPHYRY. 
De Abstinentia, IT. 56. 


“ And the Doumatenoi of Arabia, also each year sacrifice a boy, whom they bury 
under the altar, which is of carved stone.* 


EPHRAEM SYRUS. 
Vol. II., p. 457 E. 


* A pure man or woman conquers in the contest her who is impure, whom they 
reckon with the seven stars. It is the star goddess who gives safety 
to her worshippers, the Ishmaelites, and into our lands is she come whom 
the sons of Hagar adore.” : 


Ibid., p. 458 1. 1. 
‘““The waning moon with Venus they set in the street as an adulteress. They 
name a pair of women among the planets, but they are not names. 
The names which are not separate are names of women full of lust. 
But as to those whose women belonged to all, how could there be among 
them any chastity? And how could there be among them any recti- 
tude, who did not even regulate marriage as the birds do?” 


Ibdid., p. 459 Ὁ. 

‘‘ The dwellings of the Hebrews and the tents of the house of Hagar declare 
that will is ordinance and law. Where are the wild feasts and the 
tinkling bells and the dice playing and the public bidding of the Chal- 
daeans? Who did away with the feast of the raging idol, on whose 
festal day women prostituted themselves? Did then some star rise on 
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EPIPHANIUS. 
Panarion, LI. 


Tovro δὲ καὶ ἐν Πέτρᾳ τῇ πόλει (μητρόπολις dé ἐστι τῆς ᾿Αρα δίας ἥτις ἐστὶν 'Εδὸμ ἡ ἐν ταῖς 
Γραφαῖς γεγραμμένη) ἐν τῷ ἐκξισε ἐιδωλίῳ ὄντως γίνεται καὶ ᾿Αραβικῇ διαλέκτῳ ἐξυμ- 
νῦυσι τὴν παρϑένον καλόυντες ἀυτὴν ᾿Αραβιστὶ χααβοῦ͵ τουτέστιν κόρην ἤγουν παρϑένον, 
καὶ τὸν ἐξ ἀντῆς γεγενημένον Δουσάρην τουτέστιν μονογενῆ τὸν δεσπότου Τόντο δὲ 

ἐν ᾿Ελούσῃ γίνεται τῇ πόλει κατ᾽ ἐκέινην τὴν νύκτα ὡς éxée ἐν τῇ Πέτρᾳ καὶ ἐν 
᾿Αλεξανδρέιᾳ. 


JEROME. 
Vita Hilarionis, C. 26. 


Quantum autem fuerit in eo studii, ut nullum fratrem quamvis humilem, quam- 
vis pauperem praeteriret, vel illud iudicio est, quod vadens in desertum 
Cades ad unum de discipulis suis visendum, cum infinito agmine mona- 
chorum pervenit Elusam, eo forte die, quod anniversaria solemnitas 
omnem oppidi populum in templum Veneris congregaverat. Colunt 
autem illam ob Luciferum, cujus cultui Saracenorum natio dedita est. 
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EPIPHANIUS. 
Panarion, LI. 


“*This also in the city Petra (which is the metropolis of Arabia, which is the 
Edom mentioned in the Scriptures) happens thus in that temple and they 
sing hymns in the Arabic tongue to the virgin, calling her in Arabic 
Kaaba, that is they think the woman a virgin and that from her Dusares 
was born, that is to say, the only begotten of the Lord. This also hap- 
pens in the city Elausa upon that night that it does in Petra and in 
Alexandria.”’ 


JEROME. 
Vita Hilarionis, C. 25. 


‘*How great was his zeal so that he would pass by no brother, however 
humble or however poor, let this be an example. Going into the desert 
Cades to visit one of his disciples, he came with a countless number of 
monks to Elusa. It happened to be the day on which the annual feast 
had collected all the people of the town in the temple of Venus. They 
worship her instead of Lucifer, to whose worship the nation of the 
Saracens is devoted.”’ 


IsAaC OF ANTIOCH. 
Bickell’s edition, p. 244, 1. 449 Βα. 
‘To her, the star goddess, the tribe of the sons of Hagar offer sacrifice, and 
their women, like all women, are some of them beautiful and some ugly. 
After the Arabian women perceive concerning the sun what is right, 
they renounce for it that star goddess which they worshipped in a vain 
hope.”’ 


QURAN. 
LITI. 19 sq. 


* What then do you think of Al-Lat and Al-Uzza and Manat, that other third 
goddess? Do you have male children, and God female ?” 


Ibn Hisham, Vol. I., p. 93. 
“Then Abd-ul-Muttalib went out at the time this was told him about the 
Koraish and said, know ye that I have commanded to clear out the Zem- 
zem.”’ 


Ibid., p. 94. 

‘And Abd-ul-Muttalib said to his son Al-Harath, withdraw from me until I 
search and by God, I will dig deeper according as I commanded. And 
when they knew that he would not desist they made clear the space be- 
tween him and the hole, and they joined with him. And he had dug 
only a little way when the interior appeared to him. Then he magnified 
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God and declared that he had told the truth. And when the hole had 
been enlarged by him he found in it two gazelles of gold.” 


Ibid. 
“And Abd-ul-Muttalib accompanied the people to the gate of the Ka‘aba and 
put in the gate the gazelles of gold.” 


Ion Kutatba, Ὁ. 60. 
‘**And he (Abu Sahib) is the one who stole the gazelles of the Ka‘aba.”’ 


Yakut, I., 881. 
** Tar‘uz, the flowing fountains (the waw quiesces and is silent), is a well known 
town in Harran.”’ 


Ibid., III., 664, 1. 
“You can distinguish between Al-Lat and Al-Uzza. Al-Lat, an idol, belonged to 
Thakif, and Al-Uzza, a thorn tree, belonged to the Ghatafan, who wor- 
shipped her and had built for her a temple and appointed for her guards.” 


Ibid., 1. 6. 
** Abu-ul-Manzir* says, after mentioning Manat and Al-Lat, ‘ Then they choose 
Al-Uzza, and she is younger than Al-Lat and Manat, and I have also 
found Arabs named for her Abd-al-Uzza.’”’ 


Ibid., 1. 16. 
“ And the Arabs and the Koraish named themselves for her Abd-al-Uzza. 
And the greatest of her idols was among the Koraish, and they used to 
worship her and were guided by her and approached her with sacrifices.” 


Ibid., p. 687, 1. 2. 
**And as to Al-Uzza, the Koraish were especially worshipping her without the 
others, with sacrifices and pilgrimages.” 
Ibid., 778. 2. 


‘‘Abu-ul-Manzir says Al-Uzza had a slaughtering place where they kill her 
offerings. It was called the Ghabghab.”’ 


From such passages in the Quran as that quoted above we learn that the 
Arabs had in Mohammed’s time three goddesses whom they regarded as daughters 
of Allah. Of these, according to Ibn al Kalbi, quoted by Yakut, Manat was the 
oldest. She seems to have been a goddess of fortune like the old Hebrew gods 
Gad and Meni and the Greek τύχη. Of her and her character, therefore, we need 
not speak further here. 

Al-Lat was younger than Manat. She was especially worshipped at Taif, 
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times under the mosque,* and was held in high honor by all the Koraish and the 
Arabs. She was also worshipped, as one of DeVogiié’s Nabathaean inscriptions 
testifies, among the Nabathaeans, by whom she was regarded as the mother of 
the gods.t Her worship seems to have been widely extended, for Herodotus, as 
we have seen, speaks of her as a goddess of the Arabs under the name ᾿Αλελάτ, 
and her name is also found on inscriptions at Higr, Salkad and Palmyra.t From 
Epiphanius we have seen that an annual feast at Petra, the old Nabathzan capi- 
ital, was celebrated to the virgin or unmarried mother of the Nabathean male 
god Dusares or Dhu-']-Shara, which must have been a feast to Al-Lat.g This 
would indicate that she was at that time a polyandrous goddess or a goddess of 
unmarried love. Her images wherever found or mentioned seem to have been 
mere stones or maggébas. She seems to have a solar character, and among the 
Nabathseans was coordinated with the sun.||} The earliest mention we have of 
her is that in Herodotus, in the fifth century B. C. 

Al-Uzza, according to Ibn al Kalbi in Yakut, quoted above, was the youngest 
of the three daughters of Allah. Her worship seems to have its main seats 
at Nakhla and Mecca, although other considerations indicate that it was very 
wide-spread. We have looked at the testimony of Ibn al Kalbi to the effect that 
she was the goddess most highly honored by the Koraish. They celebrated an 
annual feast to her.{ It appears from our Jerome passage that the Arabs wor- 
shipped their supreme goddess under the form of the planet Venus. This is con- 
firmed by the Syrian Fathers Ephraem and Isaac of Antioch. Ephraem tells us 
moreover, of rites connected with her worship which he calls Chaldean, and which 
resemble the rites of Ishtar at Babylon and Ashtart at Byblos. He represents 
the goddess herself as an adulteress, her devotees as not regulating marriage even 
as the birds do and her festivals as times when virgins prostituted themselves. 
There can, therefore be little doubt that the goddess here described was a polyan- 
drous patroness of unmarried love. As the Westerns persistently believed that 
the worship at Mecca was Aphrodite worship, all these characteristics and this 
identification with the planet Venus are thought to belong to Al-Uzza, who was 
especially worshipped there.** It is interesting in this connection to recall the 
account given by Theodolus, the son of Nilus, that the Arabs of the Siniatic pen- 
insula ‘‘ knew no god either of spirit or made with hands, but worshipped the 
morning star.”tt When we recall also the dove idol in the Ka‘aba and the sacred 
doves around it, and remember what Ibn Hisham and Ibn Kutaiba have told 
about the finding of the golden gazelles in the sacred Zemzem and their preserva- 
tion in the Ka‘aba, it is very difficult to escape the conclusion that Al-Uzza, the 
pre-Islamic goddess at Mecca had the same characteristics as Ashtart, to whom 
the dove and gazelle were sacred elsewhere. 


*Smith, Kinship, p. 293. + Wellhausen, op. cit., 28, and Smith’s Kinship, 202. 
+ Wellbausen, op. ctt., 28. 8 Cf. also Smith’s Kinshtp. 1 Wellhausen, op. ecit., 20. 
4 Wellhausen, op. ctt., p. 35. ** Smith, Kinship, 204 and 295; Wellhausen, op. ctt., p. 36. 


+t Smith, Kinship, 197. Wellhausen, op. ctt., 87. 
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It would seem, then, that Al-Lat and Al-Uzza were both polyandrous mother 
goddesses, worshipped by rites of prostitution. Al-Lat means ‘the goddess” 
and ‘*Al-Uzza, “the mighty one,” so that both are appellatives, and as W. R. 
Smith points out,* were probably originally but different appellatives for the 
same goddess. 

As we have noticed, Al-Lat appears as a name in the fifth century B. C., but 
Al-Uzza did not appear till much later, and then threw the old name much 
into the shade.t We have probably, then, to deal with one goddess and not 
with two. 

But another interesting fact remains. Wellhausen points out] that Tar‘uz, 
the name of a place near Harran, is probably the Tor (or Taur) of Uzza. Tar‘uz, 
moreover, was a land of gardens, and taur seems to mean “‘ well watered,” so that 
this garden land would seem to be ‘the well watered land of Uzza.’”” Now 
another Arabic word for ‘‘ well watered land ” is athari, which W. R. Smith con- 
nects (Rel. of the Semiies, ἡ. 97, n.) with the god Athtar, so that we have herea 
probable connection of both Al-Uzza and Athtar with well-watered land. This 
connection the golden gazelles found in the Zem-zem would tend to establish, 
since the gazelle was sacred to both Ashtart and Athtar, and the Zem-zem was 
sacred to Al-Uzza. This naturally suggests some organic connection between 
these two deities themselves. Wellhausen indeed suggests (op. cit., p. 42) that 
Uzza may be a translation of Athtar. While, for reasons which will appear later, 
we cannot accept this suggestion as it stands, yet when we recall that this Arabic 
goddess was like the primitive Igtar and like Ashtart a goddess of unmarried love, 
tbat to her as to Ashtart the dove was sacred, that to her as to Ashtart and Athtar 
the gazelle was sacred, that she is, perhaps, connected with wells and well watered 
land, we must admit the very great probability that these Arabic goddesses were 
originally Atbtars, and that in the lapse of centuries first Al-Lat and then Al-Uzza 
displaced that name. It must be said, it is true, that our definite sources of infor- 
mation are all late—that we get most of it from the fourth century A. D. and that 
some of these traits of likeness may have been borrowed from Ashtoreth in Syria. 
Prof. W. R. Smith thinks that that is the case with the dove as he finds little 
trace in Arabic names of the dove as a sacred bird. This, however, could not be 
said of the gazelle or antelope, which was so associated with the worship of this 
mother goddess in Arabia that women were often compared by Arabians to ante- 
lopes.|| That these animals were sacred to what is in character practically the 
same deity over one broad stretch of country from Phoenicia to Sabsxa is in itself 
a strong argument in favor of the fundamental identity of the worship. And, 
moreover, the very fact that the sacredness of the dove could be borrowed from 


* Kinship, 206. + Wellhausen, op. ctt., 38. + Wellhausen, op. cit., 41. 
§ Kinship, p. 197. i Smith, Kinehtp, p. 195. 
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Syria, if borrowed it is, indicates the existence of an Arabian goddess so like 
Ashtoreth that the Arabians themselves found no difficulty in completing the 
worship of their own goddess from that of the Syrian deity. 

It must also be borne in mind that it might be very plausibly argued that 
notwithstanding the apparent organic connection of these deities and the proba- 
bility that they originated in the same circle of ideas, there is no evidence that 
the name Athtar was known in northern Arabia, and that the absence of all 
trace of it in Arabic literature shows that it arose after the northern Arabs were 
separated from the rest of the Semitic stock. This possibility is so formidable 
that it prevents us from asserting positively that Athtar was known in northern 
Arabia; but on the other hand it must be remembered that we have no Arabic 
literature before the sixth century A. D. and that it would be quite possible for 
the name Athtar or its north Arabic equivalent to co-exist by the side of Al-Lat 
for centuries and yet disappear before the literary era. That in all probability 
this was the case the name Ashtar-Chemosh of the Moabite stone (1. 17) gives us 
ground for supposing. We know from the Nabathswan inscriptions that AJ-Lat 
was known in the same general region as Moab, and though Ashtar in the name 
Ashtar-Chemosh seems to be masculine (which it would of course be where 
applied to a masculine deity like Chemosh) it nevertheless indicates the use of the 
name in the very region where we have supposed it to exist. If, moreover, the 
Nabathzans had used it of their own chief deity, Al-Lat, it would have been of 
course feminine as in Babylonia. 

The consideration, moreover, that Atbtar and Al-Uzza are both connected 
with wells and self-irrigated land, in which connection we shall find that the 
name Athtar or [Star most probably originated, seems to so turn the scale of prob- 
ability that we may not only infer from the facts cited that this name was known 
in northern Arabia, but hope that future discoveries will enable us to prove it 
beyond dispute. 


@16. PROBLEMS. 


It is now necessary to glance at some problems connected with the cult of 
Istar. Having reviewed the material in the various fields and so far as possible 
ascertained the facts in each portion of the territory, we are now in a 
position to face such problems. Of the real kinship of the deities heretofore 
treated it is unnecessary to speak. No one will doubt that Ishtar, Ashtart, 
Ashtoreth and Athtar are etymologically the same. 

1. The first problem which confronts us may be stated thus: Was this 
divine name native among the south as well as among the north-Semites, or was 
it borrowed by the southern Semites from the northern? 

This question we have already dealt with in part in our sections on Athtar 
and Al-Lat and Al-Uzza. We ought perhaps to confess that the materials extant 
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are too scanty to enable us to decide it absolutely. The only facts which seem to 
favor the supposition of borrowing are the peculiar correspondences between the 
Sabaean and Babylonian languages, e. g. in their pronouns; and the epithet 
[jp As we have already seen, this epithet is capable of quite a different 
explanation from that which suggests borrowing, and before we can assert that 
the linguistic correspondences indicate such an intercourse between the peoples of 
South Arabia and Babylonia as would make borrowing possible, we must know 
more than is yet known of the original home of the Semites and the order of their 
separation in dispersing to their various national abodes. It must be remembered 
that it is quite as possible that the causes of the correspondences between the 
Sabaean and Babylonian languages and civilizations are shrouded in the mysteries 
of this larger problem of the order of Semitic national separation, as that they lie 
within the range of intercourse between the two peoples after their separation. 

Moreover I think it may be said that all the facts known except those men- 
tioned would indicate that Athtar is quite as much a native deity in South Arabia 
as [Xtar is in Babylonia or Ashtart in Phoenicia. The difference of the gender of 
the deity in Sabaea, which could only be accounted for by a long and independent 
development on Sabaean soil, the conception of the deity as the guardian of 
tombs, as the god of the water supply, and his apparent association with the 
rising sun, all so different from the known characteristics of the Babylonian 
[star would indicate that Athtar was as much at home in Sabaea as [star was in 
Babylonia. And further, if our conjectures concerning the probable use of Athtar 
in North Arabia in ancient times (see 3215) be of any value, the worship of 
Athtar was not confined to Sabaea but extended very widely over northern 
Arabia. In this case the probability that Athtar was as much a native South- 
Semitic deity as [star was a native North-Semitic deity would be rendered 
certain. On the whole, then, it may be said that the known facts seem to 
indicate that the Athtar cult was not borrowed from North Semitic. 

2. Our second problem is: where did this divine name originate? Was it in 
the primitive Semitic home before the separation of the Semitic peoples or at 
some later time ? As soon as this problem is stated it becomes evident that its 
answer depends very largely upon the answer found to our first problem, for if it 
could be shown that the South Semites borrowed the name from the North 
Semites, the probability would be that the name [tar or Athtar, or whatever it 
was originally, sprang up after the separation of the Semitic nationalities. If, 
however, we follow the opinion indicated by the preponderance of the factors of 
of our last problem, that such borrowing did not occur, the probability that this 
name reaches back for its beginnings to the home of the primitive Semites would 
be of considerable weight. We saw, too, in our study of the [star of Erech, 
reason to believe that that goddess originated in the most primitive conditions of 
human society known to us—a totemistic polyandrous or promiscuous matri- 
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archate, and while the facts there brought out existed perhaps centuries after the 
separation of the Semitic peoples, the widely extended use of the name Iitar, 
would, unless some borrowing from north to south can be shown, lead us strongly 
to suspect that these or very similar conditions existed in the primitive Semitic 
home and that there this name originated. It must be said that we find traces at 
Erech of the oldest form of this cult. This may, however, indicate no more than 
that at Erech a civilization arose which preserved the memory of this primitive 
worship in literary monuments which have had the good fortune to survive till 
our time, while nearly all traces of this cult elsewhere at times equally early have 
disappeared. But if this divine name originated in primitive Semitic times, and 
if we could determine with any accuracy its meaning, the search for a locality 
where such a name could originate would enter as one element into the much 
vexed question of where the Semitic race took its rise. 

8. We must next consider whether this divine name was originally the name 
of a specific deity or whether it was itself an appellation or title. Bearing upon 
this problem we have the facts gathered in the preceding sections with reference 
to the characters of the deities to which the name was applied. These deities were 
in all North Semitic lands goddesses of fertility and love except in special cases where 
they were virgin goddesses, and in these cases the causes which produced the vir- 
gin goddesses out of the goddesses of productivity could be traced. In South 
Semitic territory at least one of these deities was connected with the water supply 
which in its turn is closely connected with the conception of fertility. We have 
seen, too, the [star of Babylon called the “ bringer forth of verdure ” (see p. 16). 
These facts are parallel in almost every particular to the characteristics of the 
Pheenician and Canaanitish Baal, as they are exhibited in Prof. Smith’s analysis, 
Rel. of Sem., pp. 92-101. As the characters of Baal and [δία are so nearly par- 
allel we may perhaps look for a similar analogy in their names. Now Baal we 
know was a mere title originally—a title of such easy, natural and general appli- 
cation that it was applied to different deities, but which gradually clung to cer- 
tain ones as a proper name. We can watch as has already been noticed (see 2 3), 
the changes from the title to the name in some cases. Analogy, then, would lead 
us to expect something similar in the case of [Star, and the many [tars of kin- 
dred yet varying characteristics, widely scattered throughout the Semitic domain 
confirm the suggestion of analogy that some widely popular title was applied to 
many local goddesses, until the goddess if she ever had another name lost it and 
came to be Known by the title only. The [star title would antedate in time the 
Baal title by as much as a matriarchate antedates individual property in the soil 
and what Professor Smith in his Kinship calls baal marriages. 

In the case of [star, moreover, as we have noticed above, the consciousness 
that the word was a title seems to have been largely lost, though its use in 
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Assyrian in the sense of “ goddess”’ betrays a feeling that there was in the word 
a larger meaning than attaches to most proper names. 

4. If, then, this divine name be a title what is its meaning? The wide- 
spread conception of fertility, productivity and love connected with this name 
would indicate that either it should mean, as baal does, the possessor of produc- 
tive, i. e. self-irrigated land, or some term signifying productivity itself. It is 
evident, however, that we cannot go into the meaning of the word without 
discussing its etymology, and this brings us face to face with the question, is the 
name of Semitic or of non-Semitic origin? Professor Sayce— Hibbert Lectwres for 
1887, ἢ. 253 sq.—maintains the non-Semitic origin of [Star on the ground that it 
lacks the feminine ending and that among the Babylonians themselves the gender 
of [star is sometimes uncertain. This could not have been the case, he thinks, 
among a Semitic people, to whom the distinction of gender seemed so absolutely 
necessary. The main reasons which he urges, however, are founded on the 
astronomical tablet III R. 58, 30-39, which by no means necessarily indicates 
that [star was masculine, for even if the star Dilbat was sometimes masculine 
Istar did not, as Sayce supposes, originate in its worship. The fact that her name 
is often used with a masculine form of the verb can be paralleled in the case of 
other goddesses, 6. g. Allat in the pcem of [Star's Descent. The omission of the 
sign of the feminine ending from [&%tar, moreover, is paralleled in Sabaean by the 
name of the goddess Shamas, which bears no feminine ending (see supra, 214, 
and Mordt. and Miill., Sab. Denk., No. 18,1. 1). If, however, as we have found 
abundant reason to believe the name [3tar originated in a matriarchal society, it 
originated when the chief divinity was without any sign of gender understood to 
be a goddess. In this it would differ from the first from such names as Bilit, 
Zarpanit, Tashmit, etc. The addition of a feminine ending in Ashtart and Ash- 
toreth would be but a natural later assertion of the Semitic feeling for gender in 
Pheenicia and Palestine, while in Babylonia the shorter form might through long 
use survive without a feminine ending. We find no sufficient basis then for 
asserting the non-Semitic origin of [star, while all that we have learned of her 
character and history and the diffusion of her worship would lead us to look for a 
Semitic origin. We may, I think, claim with Zimmern (Bab. Buss., p. 38 sq.), 
who follows Schlottmann, and with Delitzsch (Assyr. Gram., p. 181), that the 
word is good Semitic. But having reached this conclusion we have a still more 
dificult task to determine what the word means. It is a quadriliteral of no 
usual Semitic type. On the analogy of certain Arabic quadriliterals an ety- 
mology might be attempted on the theory that the quadrilateral "Mwy was 


oo #0 


made by a prefixed 3). For example, from AC<; to be heavy we have (Xis to bear 
heavy clusters of dates (see Imrul-Kais, Moalakat, 1. 35, and Lane’s Arabic Lez., 


p. 1958), perhaps also from we to take away, we have yas to go wrong or 
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be awkward (Lane, 1959), etc. On this analogy “My would come from the 
root “\yv/ with a prefixed }. So faras I have been able to discover, however, 
no satisfactory etymology can be offered from this stem, i. e. an etymology which 
will explain the union of the name with the characteristics we have found to 
belong to J%tar, and shall not be too abstract for the primitive people among 
whom, as we have seen, [star must have had her origin. ; 

We are led, therefore, to look for the meaning of the word Ishtar from a root 
ἽΖΦΨ with Γ inserted after the second radical. This is the solution proposed by 
both Zimmern and Delitzsch in the references given above (p. 69), though they 
differ as to the method of the 4 insertion, Delitzsch suggesting with an interroga- 
tion that the ἢ was inserted originally after the first radical as in the eighth form 
of the Arabic verb, and that then a metathesis between the ἢ and 27 has occurred 
similar to that known in Hebrew and Aramaic between a first radical tf and a 
preformative ἢ; while Zimmern maintains that the “ἢ was inserted originally 
after the second radical. After a careful search for analogies I am inclined to 
concur in the opinion of Zimmern, as I can find no clear evidence of such meta- 
thesis as Delitzsch supposes, unless it be in the one word which he offers as analogy, 
and which is equally well explained by Zimmern’s theory. On the other hand 
several, though by no means numerous, analogies can be produced in favor of a 
word formation in Semitic with ἢ inserted after the second radical. Delitzsch 
gives in Assyrian the word kudstaru ‘tent,’* while Zimmernt claims as such a 
formation the Hebrew word [YY ‘a tube’ or ‘spout’ (Zech. rv. 12), and 
Stadet counts the Ethiopic quadriliteral verbs khartama ‘to be unfortunate’ or 
‘wretched,’ kuestara ‘to cleanse’ or ‘scour,’ gafte’e ‘to turn about,’ and kantasa 
‘to pluck’ or ‘ gather,’ as formations of this kind. ᾿ 

He claims that although the last example cited has ¢ instead of ¢, that the { 
was developed out of an original ¢ under the influence of the preceding k. These 
examples, though few, come from widely different parts of the Semitic area, and 
are for that very reason the more significant. Along then with kudidru, FAY, 
khartama, kuestara, gafte'e, and kantasa we may put our [star or Athtar or “what 
ever its original form may have been, and look for its etymology in a stem (Wy 
or yas. The etymology actually offered by Zimmern (op. cit., p. 39), is from the 
stem Y/Y a synonym of “"wZ’r ‘ to bind,’ ‘to unite,’ which makes Ishtar mean 
‘a union’ or ‘combination.’ He thinks that this etymology suits the meaning 
demanded by the expression [NY ΠΩΣ (offspring of the flock) of Deut. 
vil. 18. 

This etymology, however, is far from satisfactory. It is altogether too 
abstract for a people as primitive as we have shown those to be among whom 


* Assyr. Gram., p. 181. + Bab. Buss., Ὁ. 30. + Thatworter Ge‘ezeprache, p. 41. 
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[Star originated, and offers no satisfactory connection between the name and the 
character of [8tar. 


A much more satisfactory etymology may be found by deriving Athtar from 


the Arabic τάδ “to fall” by inserting a w after the second radical. The xi 
thus formed would have both a transitive and an intransitive meaning. Its 
transitive sense would apply to the mother meaning ‘‘ she who makes fall” or 
*‘casts forth,” and its intransitive sense to the young as “that which falls” or 
“is cast forth.’ This etymology would naturally arise among a primitive people 
whose imagination would be greatly impressed by the birth of animals. It would 
seem that the intransitive use of this word has survived in the Hebrew many 
[NY referred to above. 

The probability of this etymology is somewhat increased when we notice that 
Monwy in Deut. vi., ete., is made parallel to “2777, “foetus,” used for the 
young of cattle and coming from a stem which apparently means ‘ to cast forth,” 
while Ws OX," Ἶ 5" ὃ young camel,” and the Ethiopic bakuer “‘ firstborn,’’ are 
from a stem meaning ‘‘ to burst forth” or ‘ split.” 

The transitive use of Athtar would, as has been said, apply to the mother, 
and is preserved to us in the name of the widely worshipped Semitic mother 
goddess. 

Professor Smith has shown (Rel. of Sem., Lect. III), how in early times the 
gods were thought to haunt certain localities, especially those whose soil was self- 
irrigated and productive. In a society where the goddess is a mother, the highest 
government known being that of the mother, the deity which inhabits an oasis 
and dwells in its spring would necessarily be a mother goddess, and the verdure 
and trees would be considered her offspring. 

This seems actually to have occurred among the ancient Semites, for we find 
Athtar in Sabaea connected with wells, and Ishtar in Babylonia called the ‘ pro- 
ducer of verdure.’’ Thus the idea of maternity was extended to the vegetable 
world. 

The etymology here offered, if not the true one, has, I think, the advantage of 
satisfying all the known conditions of the case better than any other yet proposed.* 

5. The next problem which confronts us is how to account for the great 
variety of aspects assumed by the deities bearing this name in the various parts 
of the Semitic area, ranging as they do from the old polyandrous mother goddess 
of the Gilgamish epic to the celestial virgin of North Africa, and the masculine 


* We have in Hebrew Wy and in Aramaic 5d& “to be rich.” It may be that these are con- 
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deity of Sabaea. This problem Professor Smith has already solved for us in so 
far as solution is possible, in the Rel. of the Sem., pp. 55-75. He has there shown 
how, as the organization of society advanced and the matriarchate gave way toa 
patriarchate, the old independent mother goddess would become the wife of a 
male deity, and then as monarchy arose, a queen. All this we have found, 
moreover, in the [stars of Nineveh and Babylon and the Ashtarts of Sidon and 
Carthage. He points out, also, how under the same influence this god of pro- 
ductivity apparently continued in Sabaea to hold the supreme place as a male 
deity instead of being subordinated to another as the female. This accounts for 
all except the development of possible virgin goddesses, and the growth of these 
we have already traced under the various influences of war, advancing civilization 
and foreign influence. 

6. Our next problem is to solve the astral developments of the Ishtar cult— 
to explain how this deity became connected with Venus in Babylonia, the moon 
and Venus in Pheenicia, the sun and Venus in Arabia, and apparently the rising 
sun in Sabaea. The fact that the same deity is connected with three heavenly 
bodies is itself proof that the deity did not originate in astral worship. 

The solution of this lies, I think, in the fact that the identification of deities 
with heavenly bodies was a later development, and did not occur until the Semitic 
peoples had separated and different systems of mythology had grown up in their 
various homes. The identification of [’tar with heavenly bodies will, at all 
events, be found to correspond to these local myths. It would also seem that in 
each country the idea of identifying deities originally chthonic with a heavenly 
body did not arise until some of these celestial bodies had been themselves deified, 
or until they heard that such was the case elsewhere. In Babylonia and Assyria 
where the Moon-god was regarded as the father of the Sun-god, and Ishtar as the 
wife or sister of the Sun-god, she would naturally be identified with the brilliant 
Venus which plays so beautifully about the sun, while in Phoenicia where she was 
the wife of Baal, and Baal seems to have been identified with the Sun-god, she 
would become the Moon-goddess, since the moon was here regarded as the com- 
panion, not the father of the sun. 

In Arabia, where Al-Lat was the real Baal, she was herself identified with 
the sun, while in Sabaea, where Shamas was an independent Sun-goddess and 
Athtar the real Baal, Athtar seems to have been identified with the rising sun, 
which may have been thought to well represent the god who caused plants and 
men to spring into being. 

The identification of Ashtart with Venus seems to have been borrowed from 
Babylonia, while the identification of Al-Uzza with the same planet, I cannot at 
present explain, knowing so little of the myths of ancient Arabic heathenism. 

7. The problem next arises :—how account for the great variety of animals 
sacred to these deities—the eagle, horse, lion and jackal at Erech, the lion among 
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the Suti, perhaps the ox at Babylon, perhaps also the lamb in Assyria and 
Babylonia, the sheep and perhaps the dog in Palestine, the bull, gazelle, dove 
and boar in Phoenicia, the sheep, boar and dog in Cyprus, the dove at Eryx, the 
sheep at Carthage, the dove and gazelle in Arabia, and the gazelle and perhaps 
the ox in Sabaea. Did the [Star cult originate where all these animals are found, 
or as the Semitic people dispersed did various local conditions make different 
animals sacred? General probability as well as the peculiarly local character 
given to the story of the killing of Tammuz by the boar on mount Lebanon, would 
indicate that the latter alternative contains the true solution, viz: that various 
local causes have made different animals holy in different places, and that possibly 
local cults have been absorbed into the [’tar cult. And yet the case of the gazelle, 
sacred to what was, in all probability, originally the same deity, over a wide 
stretch of territory from Phoenicia to Sabaea, indicates a certain organic unity in 
a portion of the [star cult, in a part, at least, of the territory. 

8. The last problem we shall notice is: what is the origin and underlying 
thought in the Tammuz wailing, and what connection has it with [star worship ? 

We have found this wailing custom at Erech, Nineveh, in Palestine and 
Phoenicia, and at Ninevelr and in Phoenicia have found it explained by different 
local myths. Lenormant in his Sur le Nom Tammuz, thinks he can trace the 
Hebrew form of the name back to a root 3. and the Assyrian form back to a 
root ἽΠ or fy}, and he thinks that these names are both traceable to Babylonia, 


where they existed side by side. The root “2 is found in the Arabic ee which 
means ‘a fruit tree,’ ‘a cluster of fruit,’ ‘a bunch of bananas,’ etc. (see Lane’s 
Lex., p. 2744). 

One would not feel like putting much confidence in this etymology by itself, 
but if we should find it to fit into known facts we could give it more credence. 
J. G. Frazer in his ‘“‘Golden Bough,” published in 1890, Vol. I, pp. 278-296, 
shows from a very wide induction of facts a strong probability that Tammuz was 
connected with vegetation.* Some of his material, which he takes from Sayce’s 
Hibbert Lectures for 1887, is from Assyrian sources, but as the material is yet 
unpublished it is not accessible to me. From what we have been led to assume 
concerning the original nature of [itar this is just what we should expect. 
Tammuz, moreover, is defined in II R. 36, 54 as lib-lébbs or ‘‘ the offspring,” and 
in a mythological document in II R. 59, col. 2,1. 9 Ishtar is called his mother. 
It would seem probable, therefore, that Tammuz and the myths connected with 
him had their origin in some ancient tree worship in connection with the primitive, 
natural shrines of [star, where perhaps some never-failing spring represented the 
goddess and some sacred tree her son. 


4 Cf. also Smith's Rel. of the Semttes, p. 892 aq. 
*§ 
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Professor Smith remarks that ‘the legends of the death of the gods are 
ordinarily the projections into mythology of the rules of sacrificial ritual.’* If 
this be true we are to look for the origin of Tammuz wailing in sacrificial customs 
rather than in the vicissitudes of the vegetable world. Perhaps we shall not go 
far astray, then, if we suppose that the customs of wailing began as a ceremony 
of mourning for the death of some sacred animal slain in sacrifice, such as exists 
among the Toda’s of South India to this day.t Later a different explanation was 
sought for the wailing, an explanation more in accord with advancing civilization, 
and the sacrificial rite was projected into the myth of the death of Tammuz, and 
evidence sought for its support from the periodical withering and death of the 
foliage of the sacred tree. 

In some such way as this the nucleus of these Tammuz myths was probably 
_ formed. When once formed the reviving vegetation of the tree would naturally 

lead to the addition to the myth of the resurrection of the god. 

It only remains for us to recall at how early a date we found traces of this 
myth at Erech, and to note how it was modified from age to age, reflecting the 
civilization of successive centuries and the local conditions of different countries 
in turn. For example, at Erech in the age represented by the Gilgamish epic, 
Tammuz is the rejected husband of a veritable vixen of a goddess; at Nineveh in 
the age represented by “ Tstar’s Descent,” he is the beloved husband of Istar’s 
youth, to redeem whom from death she visits Hades, leaving the world in danger 
of depopulation from the lack of desire caused by her absence; while in Phenicia 
he is slain by a boar, but comes to life again after certain days, when Ashtart is 
congratulated for his restoration by peculiar and special sacrifices. ) 

In conclusion it is only necessary to remark that the problems here discussed 
are all so very obscure that the remarks made upon them are offered as tentative 
suggestions rather than absolute solutions. It is hoped, however, that these 
suggestions at least point in the direction from which the final solutions may be 


expected.t¢ 


* Rel. of the Sem., Ὁ. 326 ἢ. 

+ Smith’s Rel. of the Sem., Ὁ. 281. 

+I did not notice until after writing the above explanation of the origin of Tammuz wailing 
that Prof. W. R. Smith had anticipated me in the application of his theory to this particular 
case. See Rel. af Sem., p. 302 n. 

§ Richter in his Kyprose (published since this ΜΒ. was writton)—Tezt, p. 180 and Plate LX XVI, 
has described some ten wooden idols found in Astarte shrines in Cyprus. Someof these show, 
clearly the form of the tree, while some of them are carved 80 as partially to represent a female 
figure. One of them represents three rude figures of women dancing around a tree. These 
figures throw much light on the genesis of litar and strikingly confirm the theory of the origin 
of Ishtar suggested above. Fora line of proof of the vegetable relations of létar cf. Richter, 
op. ctt., p. 269. 
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PRAYER OF THE ASSYRIAN KING ASURBANIPAL. 
(OIR. 650 8. 0.) 


By JAMES A. CRAIG. 
(Read before the Philological Society of the University of Michigan.) 


The following prayer is inscribed upon a clay tablet, K. 1285, which is con- 
tained in the British Museum collection of Assyrian antiquities. I copied the 
tablet in August, 1892, together with many more during that and the present 
year, some of which I hope shortly to publish. When I undertook to publish and 
translate this text I was not aware that any translation of it had been given, 
except the one mentioned by Bezold, Cat., by Oppert (Fragments Mythologiques, 
pp. 30, f.), which I have not been able to consult. A few days ago, however, I found 
that a translation of it had appeared from the pen of Mr. Strong in Vol. VI of 
The Rec. of the Past (New Series). Mr. Strong promises the text with a philo- 
logical commentary in the Proceedings of the Ninth Inter. Congr. of Orientalists. 
This volume has already appeared, but my copy has not yet reached me. 

As some of the signs are scarcely legible and the prayer is one of great value 
not only from a religious but also from a linguistic standpoint, I have not hesi- 
tated to publish the results of my own work upon it, especially as they differ 
considerably from Mr. Strong’s in the translation. There may be a difference in 
the texts also. Mr. Strong declares that Mr. Oppert’s translation is incompre- 
hensible in many cases. The notes added are not intended to be exhaustive, nor 
are some of them advanced as the only possible explanation of the words, but 
merely as the ground of my rendering, after having carefully considered the 
possibilities in each case. 

The religious importance of a prayer such as this is much greater than appears 
at first sight. No one can read this prayer and disbelieve in the genuine faith of 
the worshipper—nor in his deep and overwhelming conviction of sin, nor in his 
simple, child-like trust in a God willing to forgive and guide and at last to save 
eternally. The Assyrian kings are usually charged with an unbounded degree of 
self-exaltation and haughtiness, and the charge is partly justified by the preambles 
in their historical inscriptions (but even there they are strong, as they claim, in 
the strength of heaven). It is, therefore, interesting to hear the words of the 
great conqueror, and patron of literature when he communes in anguish of soul 
with his God, against whom he has sinned. Here there is a humility and help- 
lessness worthy of some of the most truly penitential psalms. It is a crisis in the 
king’s life. As it would appear from the intimations of the context the stability 
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of his kingdom is threatened, or the fear of death has taken hold upon him. 
Whatever it is, he regards it, as was common to the Semitic mind, as the conse- 
quence of sin; therefore he pleads his guilt and sues for mercy. The intensity 
of petition is surpassed only by the free and full forgiveness uttered within his 
soul, or audibly heard in the tongueless voices of the winds. 

It is interesting to note also the similarity with Hebrew thought found in 
certain passages. Verse 9, Thy lips shall not languish, ete. Cf. y 119: 123, 
Mine eyes fail for thy salvation. Verse 8, Thy feet shall not be moved. Cf. ψ 
17: 36, Thou hast enlarged my steps under me and my feet have not slipped. 
y 26: 12, My foot standeth in an even place. Line 10, Thy tongue shall not utter 
the fear of thy lips. Cf. Isa. xxx. 27, His lips are full of indignation, etc. Com- 
pare also vs. 6-8 of reverse, where the king is said to have been set as a babe 
upon the knees of the goddess [’tar and to have sucked the paps that were put in 
his mouth, with Isa. LXvI. 10 sqq., where Jerusalem is represented as a benignant 
mother at whose breasts the pious Israelites are to suck and who like little 
children are to be dandled upon her knees. 

I have called this production a ‘ prayer,’ but I have done so provisionally. It 
seems to have been composed for some extraordinary occasion, an occasion possi- 
bly such as that suggested in the notes on 1. 12, when the king’s image was set up 


TRANSLITERATION. 
OBVERSE. 

| reece up-ta-na-at-ta-ka Ὁ Παρ ina pubur ilani rabiti 
2 [ha-at-t]a-nu-a la it-ta-nak-Sa-du napidti-ya 
BO Aaa ki at-ta-na-ah-bar-ka kar-rad iléni ahé-su 
ti m.ilu Axur-bani-apal a-na ur-ki3 a-na ma-ti-ma 
§ [a-na]-ku at-ti-’-i-la ina sipé “4 γερὰ 
GS asaeess 1lunabi ina puhur ha-at-ta-nu-u-a 


ἢ «[it-ti-] ka ™-lu Axur-bani-apal ana-ku παρᾶ a-di ga-at um-m{ 
8 épaPl-ka la is-sa-nam-ma-a la i-na-ru-ta Κα ᾶ Pl-ka 

9 a-na-a-ti Saptaé-ka la in-na-hu a-na mi-tab-bu-ri-ya 

10 li8ani-ka la ta-at-ta-zal gi-ir-ta Sapta-ka 

11 ξά a-na-ku da-ba-bu tabu at-ta-na-ad-da-nak-ka 

12 a-mat-tah rigi-ka u-Sad-dah la-an-ka ina bit E-Bar-Bar 


18 0 παρῇ ik-ta-nab-bi ma-a pi-i-ka am-mi-u 84 tabu 

14 δά it-ta-na-ah-ha-ra a-na UU ur-kit-tu 

15 la-an-ka δά ab-nu-u-ni it-ta-na-ab-har-an-ni a-na i-tu-us-si ina E-Bar-Bar 
16 %im-ta-ka 84 ab-nu-u-ni [it]-ta-at-ta-na-ab-bar-ra-an-ni 

17 ma-a 15: bi-bi-la ina bit Sar-rat kalam-ma 


18 napsati-ka it-ta-na-ab-har-a-ni ma-a balat-su urrik ™-#U Agur-bani-apal 
a Nn i gy 
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within the temple, an event which may have coincided with the divine assemblage, 
likewise at the beginning of the year, at which the destiny of the king was 
determined. For such a purpose it would be exceedingly appropriate. The 
king would make confession and supplication and the priest pronounce in the 
name of the divinity the divine forgiveness and promise. 

There is a suggestion, in the composition, of some of the old English Miracle- 
plays and of some of the compositions of the Vedas, but, so far as I am aware, 
the ‘ prayer’ does not furnish a parallel to anything we find in either the Miracle- 
plays or the liturgies of the Hindoos. 


TRANSLATION. 
OBVERSE. 
(Asurbanipal’s confession.) 


1 (I) confess to thee, O Nebo, in the assembly of the great gods. 

My transgressions let them not overwhelm my soul. 

ὙΡΥ I present myself before thee, divine hero, among his brethren : 
4 (As for me), Asurbanipal, continually, forever, 

§ Ihave cast myself at the feet of Nebo, 
6 


(I am prostrate), O Nebo, in the multitude of my transgressions. 
(Here the scribe omitted the paragraphing line). 


Go bo 


(The divine answer.) 


7 With thee O Asurbanipal 1, Nebo, shall be while days endure, 
8 Thy feet shall not be moved, thy hands shall not be withdrawn, 
9 These thy lips shal] not languish for my approach, 
10 Thy tongue shall not utter the fear of thy lips. 
11 Seeing that I goodly things will bestow upon thee ; 
12 J will raise up thy head, I will cause thine image to be brought into E-Bar-Bar.* 


(Divine assurance that his prayer is well pleasing and that intercession has 
been made.) 


185 Nebo spake, saying: Thy mouth uttereth that which is good, 

14 Even that which has come unto the divine Urkittu 

15 Thy image, which I have made, is come before me within the sanctuary of 
E-Bar-Bar 

16 Thy destiny, which I have determined, has been brought before me, 

17 Thus: “Grant the desire (?) in the temple of the Queen of the Universe” 

18 Thy life (soul), also, has been brought before me, saying: “His life prolong, 
even the life of Asurbanipal.” 


* E-Bar-Bar was a temple of Iatar in Nineveh (cf. K. 1286, ll. 4,5), and should be read bit 
darrat kaldma. Seo |. 17, and Notes. 
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19 ka-mi-is ina ki-in-gi-f-Su ™- lu Agur-bani-apal it-ta-na-ab-har a-na Unabd 
béli-3u 

20 ad-da-ni-ka "Ὁ Παρ la tu-mad-Sar-an-ni ya-a-si 

21 balati-ya ina pani-ka Sa-tir napSati-ya pak-da ina sun Ὁ belit 

22 ad-da-ni-ka !Unabd gad-ru la tu-ma%-Sar-an-ni ya-Si ina bi-rit ha-ta nu-ti-ya 

23 {-tap-la za-ki-ku i8tu pan 1 παρῦ béli-3u 

24 la ta-pal-lah ™-Adur-bani-apal nap3ate ark&ti ad-da-nak-ka 

25 ἔδτδ tabé ana napsati-ka a-pak-kid 

26 pi-ya am-mf{-u 84 tabu ik-ta-nar-rab-ka ina pubur ilani rabdati 

REVERSE. 

1 ip-tf-t{ ™-Agur-bani-apal ar-ni-3u it-ta-na-ab-bar a-na “4% πα béli-su 

2 ὅδ ig-ba-tu ina δδρᾷ “ugar-rat Ninua*! la i-lu-at ina puhur ilaéni rabdati 

3 %a ina ka-an-ni 84 !yr-kit-tu ka-gir la i-lu-at ina pu-bur ba-ta-nu-ti-su 

4 ina pu-bur ha-ta-nu-ti-ya la tu-mads-Sar-a-ni 2 nabd 

5 ina pu-bur {n-ya as-si-ya la tu-mads-Sa-ra napsati-ya 

6 gi-ib-ru at-ta ™- ilu Axur-bani-apal 8&4 u-mas-Sir-ka ina éli UU zar-rat Ni- 
nua Ki 

7 la-ku-u at-ta ™m-ilu Axur-bani-apal δά a&-ba-ka ina bur-ki [Ὁ ξαγιταῦ Ni- 
nua ΚΙ 

8 ir-bi zi-zi-{ $a ina pi-ka Sak-na tf-fn-ni-ik ind ta-bal-lib ana pa-ni-ka 

9 ha-ta-nu-tf-ka ™-flu Agur-bani-apal ki-i si-pi ina pa-an mf-{ i-la-’u 

10 ki-i bur-bi-il-la-a-t{ 34 pa-an irgi-ti ta-at-ta-ar-ru-ku ina %épa-ka 

11 ta-az-za-az τι. ilu Axyur-bani-apal ina tar-si ilani rabditi tu-na-a-ad ana élat 


Zamé 


BESS 


SRE B 
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(Asurbanipal continuing to pray magnifies Nebo.) 
Bowing down in his humility Asurbanipal prays unto Nebo, his lord : 
I magnify thee, O Nebo, forsake thou not me, even me, 
My life is written before thee, my soul reposes in the bosom of Beltis. 
I magnify thee, O Nebo, thou mighty one, abandon me not, even me, in the 
midst of sins. 
(The divine response.) 
There answered a breeze from the presence of Nebo, his lord * (saying) : 
‘* Fear thou not, Ὁ Asurbanipal, long life will I vouchsafe unto thee, 
Favoring winds for thy life I have appointed (for thee), 
My mouth, uttering that which is good, shall present thee in the assembly of 
the great gods. . 


REVEBSE. 
(Confession of Asurhanipal.) 
The confession of Asurbanipal, his sin is brought before Nebo, his lord, 
That which he took at the feet of the queen of Nineveh he did not conceal in 
the assembly of the great gods. 
That which with the reed of the divine Urkittu is recorded he did not conceal 
in the assembly of the great gods. 
In the multitude of my transgressions abandon me not, O Nebo, — 
In the multitude of my sins (and) my sorrows forsake thou not my soul. 


(The divine response.) 

Little wert thou, O Asurbanipal, when I committed thee to the (care of the) 
Queen of Nineveh ; 

A babe wert thou, O Asurbanipal, when I satisfied thee on the knees of the 
queen of Nineveh, 

The plentiful paps, which into thy mouth were put, thou didst suck, with the 
two (breasts) thou didst cover thy face. 

Thy sins, O Asurbanipal, like the waves on the face of the water, shall come 
to nought. 

Like the flowers (7) upon the face of all the earth they shall vanish before 
thy feet: 

Be thou strong (= of good cheer), Ὁ Asurbanipal, in the presence of the great 
gods, thou shalt be exalted to the highest heaven. 


* Cf. Acts 11. 2.—And suddenly there came from heaven a sound as of a rushing mighty 


wind and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 
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NOTES. 


Obv. 1.1. uptanatta—/MM open, Iftanaal, IIs, 1 p.s. This is a rare 
and interesting form, only two other cases being known, and they occur also in 
the writings of Asurb., viz, umdanalli=umtanallda (they filled them- 
selves) Asurb. Sm. 285.8, and usanalla, properly 3 f. pl. form (he besought) 
ibid., 290.54, cf. Del. AG., p. 229. The form is intensive-reflexive. The root M8 
= open, 11... = open or expose one’s self fully, make unreserved confession. 

1.2. The restoration at the beginning is evident from the last two signs. The 
restoration to be made at the beginning of 1. 1, one is probably ana-ku, I. 
battanu=bhattanu. A rare formation expressing intensity from hat Ἢ (like 
Heb. ΠΝ fr. Jey orig. a¥yY)= great sin, sinfulness. 

13. attanahbar=antanahbhbar=amtanAébar, I.s./f be before. 
Is be presented, present oneself (in supplication). Cf. also 1]. 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
Rev. 1. 

14. urki8’,—adv. fr. urku, length, Hebr. ἢ ἽΝ. For the adverbial form 
with the preposition cf.ana d&res (fr. d&ru continuance), forever. 

1.5. atti’ila / 99 lie down, Syn. rab&su, nabu; 1.5 cast one’s self 
down. atti’ila=antéhil. This passage confirms the close synonymity of 
these words. If the passage V R. 52, 61b, which I first noticed in ’86, contains, as 
it probably does, this same verb, which, however, may be read galil (or salil(u), 
Dr. Delitzsch’s identification of this Assyrian verb with the Hebr. 5.1 in ψ. 23 
can hardly be doubted, notwithstanding the arguments against it advanced by the 
Arabists, especially Professors Praetorious, Litteraturblatt f. or. Phil., I. 195, and 
Mueller, ZK., I. 357sq. The passage in V R. reads: alpi u imméri birié’ 
nil(u), the oxen and the asses lie together (zwischenweise). The Hebrew of 
Ψ. 93.1 YI ROT ΓΊΝΩ 

Ὁ, MM, Ὁ» 
J") in the second member, and there is no passage in the O. T. where 27. may 
not be so translated, and more appropriately in some passages (equally so in 
others) than by lead, a meaning ascribed to it by a very strained Arabic etymol- 
ogy. “ Hecauseth me to lie down in green pastures, He maketh me to rest beside 
still waters,” is certainly more conformable to this law of Hebrew poetry, preserv- 
ing, as it does, the figure of the flock in tranquil repose with which the Psalmist 
begins the distich. The idea of Yahweh's presence in activity is introduced in v. 3. 
For other examples of the verb, vid. Del. AG., p. 292. 
1.7. It seems that the scribe omitted the division line between this and the 


demands by the parallelism a synonym of 
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inaruta=indruté, I. JS{O19, pres.3f. pl.(for dual). Asurb. sm. 125.69 
ul inirruta (=infrutaé, indruta) Sip&-ka “ Nicht sollen zurueckhalten 
deine Fuesse,” Professor Delitzsch, AG., 80 also in my “Throne Inscr. Salm.” 
“Thy feet shall not give way.” Ibid., Col. III. 7, the name of the outer wall of 
the city of Agur is called munirriti-kibrati, ‘the one that causes the four 
regions ‘to tremble;’” see also V R. III. 58; VI. 72, etc. The general term “ wage 
war,” “shake,” may be applied in the passages where this verb occurs, but what is 
the original meaning? May it not be, as I am inclined to suspect, though I can- 
not recall any examples of the change, that we have in the Assyr. {95) the Heb. 


and Aram. (QW, Syr. <r and Arab. bys to pluck out, draw off, flay, break, 
etc.? In favor of this identification, 1) (O° does not appear in Assyrian ; 2) {O73 
does not appear in the other Semitic branches; 3) the change from — to 9 in 
Assyrian is a common occurrence in the formation of nouns with prefix D, ef. 


Assyr. nappasu and (io, narkabtu and NAIDV» nalbugu, yaad! 


See on this subject Professor Haupt’s extended treatment in Bettraege z. sem. 
Sprache, Vol. ἴ.. p. 158 sqq. 4) The change occurs likewise in finals in nouns, cf. 


fit and Arab. el gst , 80 also in the pronouns and pronominal suffixes e.g. DAN 


and wl, but Syr. oda] - See Wright, Comp. Gr., p. 67. 

Accepting the original signification of “strip” and its extended meaning 
“break,” these are applicable in the Assyrian texts, whether in such phrases as 
munirriti kibrati, or in the phrases 8épa&ka, kat&-ka ul indruta in 
view of the usus loquendi of the Semites. Cf. the use of [2.72 in Hebrew, and 
bepd, ubapp?tin Assyrian. Cf. Khors. Inscr., 1. 14; I R. 36. 9. matati 
kalidina kima basbate udakkiku; cf. f7} Nah. 1. 12 Ἐν} via) and 
they shall be cut off (by the enemy) and shall pass away, 7 being the term. tech. 
for “ shearing” like (O79 for ‘‘shaving ;” cf. 4799 to shave the head, Deut. xxi. 
12, but also used of the complete destruction of the people, Isa. vir. 20, ete. 

9. fn-na-ba SPIN, 1. Pres. 3 pl. f. (prop. innab&)=i’naba. The 
word is usually found in connection with buildings, “to be in ruins,” “fall into 
decay,” hence, also, “perish,” “fail.” Cf. IV R. 9. 38,a, 3a birk4&du la in- 
na-ha = whose knees do not become weary. 

mi-tah-bu-ri—/ MD, Is, Inf. =mitdburu. The prep. ana is hefe 
used in the sense of Heb. 3, ana mit&buriya=in my being present = 
in granting thy request. 

10. ta-at-ta-zal Χ 5}, =tantdzal, Is, 3 f. s. cf. Heb. 5) to flow 
down, distil, then, fig. utter speech, cf. Deut. xxx11. 2 ΤΩΝ 5H on 
TI? “WD2 yy. 

gi- ir-ta J i713? (cf. dimtu fr. ney οὗ, Heb. 773 and Aram. N°), 
both in Pi. “excite,” cf. also the Syriac «ἧς . girtu would accordingly mean 


1 Cf. the Barth law.—R. F. Η. 
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fear. The use of the word is a tropical one though founded upon a physical phe- 
nomenon, as in English, we say, “ his lips (or face) blanched with fear,” or ‘‘ grew 
pale with excitement.” 

11. at-ta-na-ad-da-na ν 7 Ξε ετεδηὐδηῤάδη. 

12. αι-᾿δὺ-ὑ40-- ΜῊ I, pres. 1 p. =amadtahb. Cf. IV R. 61 (68), 28 b, 
ina eli a-mf-lu-ti la ta-tak-kil mu-tu-ub énéka a-na a-a-31 
du-gul-an-ni = Put not thy trust in man, lift up thine eyes towards me, look 
upon me. Cf. Del. Heb. Lang., p. 40, and Proleg. S. 177, also Lotz. Tig. S. 131. 
The word PP in Heb-Aram. means ‘to spread or stretch out,’ Isa. XL. 22: 
“He stretcheth out the heavens like a tent,” which is raised up as well as 
stretched out. 

u-Sad-dah / fY IW, “go,” ‘‘ march,” used both of warlike expeditions and 
ceremonial processions. In former sense cf. my Mon. Inscr. Salm., p. 24, in the 
latter, note V R 8.98. The 25th day of the month Sivan was a Sadahu (pro- 
cession) of the lady (goddess) of Babylon. Cf. further I R. 67. 33a, and Inscr. 
Wad. Brissa, Pognon 8. 7, 29 sqq. This latter passage reads: “In Zakmuk, at 
the beginning of the year, at the Akitu festival of Marduk, the lord of the gods, 
when Nebo, the victorious son of Borsippa, isadi[h ul] (i. 6. enters) into Babylon, 
etc. Cf. also in connection with this passage and prayer, I R. 54, 2,54 sqq. The 
place of destiny in U biugina, the holy-place of destiny within which, during 
Zakmuk, at the beginning of the year, on the 8th and 11th day, the king of 
heaven and earth, the lord god, dwells, the gods of the heavens and earth approach 
him, bowing down they stand in his presence, the destiny of the future, the 
destiny of my (Nebuchadnezzar'’s) life they hear. Cf. Jens. Kosmol. S., 84 sqq- 
la-an-(ka): lanu =salmu, image (which probably meant first, dark shadow, 
silhouette, cf. gsalmu, “black”’). Cf. IV R. 22,9 and 10a with 13, 23 and 25a, 
which reads, ]. 23 sqq: Sarru ὅδ ana ba-lat πὸ ru-ku-ti gum-su 
i8-8a-ka(nu) sa-lam-Su a-na fimé ga-a-ti i-ba-nu ina bit 
Ya-A-Ku (= Adar, Nebo) bitu 8a tasilti biduti =the king whose name 
has been determined to live for future days his image for endless days is made 
(set up) in the temple of Nebo, the temple of festival (and) joy. For the reading 
of the last clause Bit-K A-Ni=bilu ba tak’iltu hiduti, see ΖΑ, p. 81.7. 
Bit Ya-A-Ku = Adar VR. 37. 8la. (= Ναρ 118. 87. 18 c.) 

bit E-Bar-Bar, name of a temple of I&tar in Nineveh into which on 
the 16th of Tebet Adurb. (or possibly his image), in ceremonial garb entered with 
costly and pure offerings, cf. K. 1276, obv. This month was sacred to Nebo, cf. 
V Β. 43, 31¢,d, #'Ab-Ba=Naba@ ka-6&8-3{ ab-bu-ti, Nebo, the bestower 
of decision (?) 

13. am-mi-u ΜΝ I. part = '&miyu, “ speak.” 

lluU r-kit-tu.—cef. Rev. 1.3 3a ina ka-an-ni ὅδ “!uUr-kit-tu kagir 
that which is collected with the reed of Ur. he did not conceal. The word is 
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propably the same as urkitu syn. of arku, 5. That a god is intended here, 
there can be no doubt from this verse. ASKT. 116, 8 Istar is called muSésat 
urkiti =she who causes the urkitu to come forth. But the reference in our 
text cannot be to the growth of the urkitu but to the use of it, hence = to 
Kana. Of. in this use V R.9 a.2.and 6.2, bilu™ i-bi-li 1] δ πὶ 8a ina ὅδ: ὃ 
uirgiti™ {-di3-8i-S8u gsi-i-ru; ka-a-tu a-mat-ka ina ir-gi-ti ina ὅδ- 
ka-ni ur-ki-tém ib-ba-an-ni = The lord, leader of the gods in the heavens 
and earth, he alone is exalted; as for thee thy command on the earth, through 
the establishment of the urkitu is made glorious. There is no conclusive proof, 
but there is cumulative evidence in support of the proposition that the god Naba 
was the !uUrkitu. 1) Nebo was regarded as the inventor of the cuneiform 
writing, V R. 43, 33¢,d,Nabu band Sitri dupSarruti, and is called the 
scribe of the gods. 2) Kanda is used for “stylus,” in phrases such as: rikis 
kané (II 29, 614.) the bond (or record) of the reed, kimi kané idi (IV 19. 
54, Ὁ.) like a reed of the hand (writing reed), because made of wood and 
resembling a reed, or because reeds were used. 3) Kan mibri=the reed 
of mibri; mibru is one of the attributes of Nin-Ib, 11 R. 67. 66, c. d. 
The word mibru is probably to be explained here as meaning “ presence,” 
i. e. the recording reed, that which makes all past things present. It may, 
however, be taken as meaning “battle,” but not so appropriately. 4) Simi- 
larly, Sar-Sar = naSpa(n)ti, is an attribute of Nin-Ib (=Nabd II R. 
57. 18, c.) ef. Jensen’s Kos. 2239. They are found joined with Urkitu, 
K. 4931, obv. 7 (cf. Br. 5164) muSésgat urkiti. δ) GI=kanu, simtu 
and 61- ΗΑ] -- βαπᾶ piristi= πὰ Nabd, V R. 43. 320.d. 6) U-Sim(Rik) 
=urkitu, ᾿α ὅ ἃ πὰ (81) and ile Ur are titles of Naba (nitukki) occurring 
together IT R. 54. 72-3, g.h. Itis probable that we have an error here, either in 
It R. or on the part of the scribe and that instead of UR we should have 
Sim. A note in my text, however, reads: “gut edirte Goetter-List,” Del. Vor- 
lesg., "85. 3 

15. i-tu-us-i probably =itfsi, and means here, judging from the con- 
text, something like parakku, sanctuary—cf. Note on 1.12. itfisi might be 
for ita43%i = her (the temple’s) ita, but 1 ἢ means “side.” If it meant “inte- 
rior,” “innermost part ” here the construction would be proleptic ; but if it means 
something like “ holy-place” the construction is natural. 

abna-ni //739, ni enclitic after the u-term. of the relative clause. 

17. i8i ΙΔ). I: Inv. to have, be. 

bibila. Accus. of biblu, “wish,” “desire.” 

18. ur-rik /‘J°W be long, ΠῚ: Imv.=’urrik, prolong. 

19. ka-mi-is Jf ΥΌΡ (varying with {D2 and D5) Heb. ΥΌΡ con- 
stringere, bow down. That the reading i is’ > here, is rendered probable by the 
following word ki-in-si-{ = kimsi from same root. The syllable si, so 
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far as I know, is never read witha Ὁ. Cf. Deluge, ADS? 130, uktammigma 
attasiab abakki, I bowed and sat down, I wept. For D5 see Sm. 1371 
(Del. H. Lang. 49) Sarrani S8akkanaki.u rubdati panika kam-su, 
kings, potentates and magnates bow before thee (Gilgamis), and I R. 54, 62a. 

addani ἽΝ. This isa difficult form. It seems to be a present formed 
after the analogy of the imperfect with enclitic ni. Cf. Imperfect abar from 
ἽΝ and taddana, Del. AG, 22 18* and 275, addani = andani = 
anadani =an’ad(a)(ni). P73 is not used alone in the sense demanded by 
the context, but is generally used in such texts in the response of the god, in the 
sense of “deliver,” “grant,” and is so used here, 1]. 11, 24. Cf. IV R. 61 (68), 
Col. I. 21, 33, Col. IV. 57. Whereas, in the same texts, the divine command is 
na-’ida, Col. VI. 53, 58, or na-i-da, Col. II. 33, 39. 

$a-tir.—Perm. 1: 3.5. /WOW write. 

pak-da.—Perm. I. 3, pl. f. for pakd& (pl.) for pakdat (sing.) under the 
influence of the interchange between napisti and napsati. 

sun.—St.C. sunu. Ur, Del. ALS. “Das Untenbefindliche bei Menschen 
u. Thieren.” Das Obenbefindliche, i. e. bosom, embrace, is better supported by this 
passage and others, cf. 1V R. I. 36 and 37, where Ur is translated by udlu (or 
tamlu), a’-sa-ta ina ud-li améli i-tar-ru-d, the wife in the embrace 
of her husband they cause to tremble (or the wife from the bosom of her husband 
they turn away), II R. 35, g. ἢ. 63-70, ardatu ὅδ ina sun mu-ti-Sa 
ku-uz-ba (=ulsu) la il-pu-ta—ardatu Saina sun mu-ti-3a gu- 
bat-sa la i3-bu-tu, the maid who in the bosom of her man does not turn 
away pleasure—the maid who in the bosum of her man does not remove her 
garment. (udlu might be read here tulu, which AZS.? Gloss. defines “‘ weibliche 
Brust.”) Another word sunu occurs = Τὰ Ku, V R. 15, 20, ο. = Sa-Su- 
Up-Ku, V 15, Be. 

23. {-tap-la—/ DN answer, Is Impf.=itapal =i’tépal. 

ga-ki-ku.—Syn. of aru, ef. Brun. 5622 and 5627. 

25. a-pak-kid=apdkid, Pres. 1, 8. 


REVERSE. 
2. i-lu-at.—/PY9 (?) of. Heb. O99, cover, hide =ildit, for ilwut. 
3. kasir.—/ W) collect, Perm. Ih. 


5. {n.—cons. of énu=—annu (?) sin. 7 

assi.—lI have taken from a nom. assu sorrow, cf. is! , be sad, sorrowful. 

7. la-ku-u.—V R. 23, 33 sqq. Tur-Da|du-mu da-ad-du-u|= 
S$ir-ru (cf. S’urru beginning); sibru, small; la’u, weak?, and la-ku-u 
are given as synonyms. lakd means, therefore, and as the parallelism here 
requires, little, young. A comparison of this list with that in II R. 30, 29-49, 
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where da-du occurs, 1. 41, suggests that both du-mu and da-ad-du-u, 
above, are Semitic; du-mu might well be derived from O)"} (O%"7), ef. infant. 

8. ir-bi—y/y3'y, enlarge, increase, irbu, fullness, abundantia. 

zi-zi-{=zizé from zizu, Hebr. ἢ. The Hebrew word occurs three 
times in the Old Testament. Following Kimchi and Abuwalid it is translated in 
¥s.50: 11; 80, 13, “wild beasts,” in R. V. and A.V. The LXX. has in the 
first place ὡραιότης (beauty), in the second μονιός ἄγριος (solitary) or wild beast. In 
Isa. LXVI. 11, the ΠΧ Χ. translates μασϑός “ breast,” the A. V. and R. V. translate 
“abundance,” the A. V. giving as a marginal rendering “brightness,” evidently 
considering the word as probably the same as ΤΥ. Gesenius Woerterb. gives 
“ Fulle,” and adds: “Die Bed. Luter lisst sich nicht erweisen.” This passage 
in Assyrian settles the meaning of the word, for here it can méan nothing else 
than pap, teat. “The full zizé which were placed in thy mouth thou didst suck.” 
Isa. LXVI. 11 reads, then: “that ye may suck and be satisfied with the breasts 
of her consolations, that ye may milk and be delighted with the paps of her glory.” 
By an elliptical and synechdochical construction the word is used in our text in 
the second member of the parallelism in the sense of “ breast,” “ with two (breasts) 
thou didst cover thy face.” Here zizu is used in the sense of Saddu. In both 
places where the word occurs in the Psalms it is used by the same poetic figure 
for “ beasts,”’ but it is only by synechdoche that it can mean “beast.” Ps. 1, 11, 
I know all the fowls of the mountains; and the teats of the field are mine. 

ti-f{n-ni-ik=tinik J >.’ , suck. Impf. Lh. ta-bal-lab yv35M cover, 
Pres. In. =tahdlab. 

9. si-pi—must mean here something like “waves.” Mr. Strong compares 
Arabic sipi. 

i-la’-u VIN to be without strength, vanish (cf. Heb. NO, Ar. NS and 


Arab. ¥. vid. Del. Proleg., ὃ 133). 

10. bur-bi-il-la-a-t{—pl.ofasing. burbiltu(?). Have we herea case 
of dissimilation bur for bu] from a root 9)9? 

ta-at-ta-ar-ru-ku.— 7°) cease, fail, pass away, I2 Pres. 3f. tatté- 
ruku. The forms i-tar-ra-ku, I R. 42, 19; III R. 14. 21, ete. should be 
read with & not k; so also it-[&]rik Del. 123 ALS, 104). Delitzsch, Haupt, 
Jensen, ΤΥ. 

11. ta-az-za-az.— γ δε be strong =ta’azaz (=t&zaz) Pres. 2.S. 

tu-na-a-ad.— Ψ Nj Ih =tuna’’ad. IL usually converts the intrans. 
verb into a trans. This cannot be the case here in view of the following Prep. 
ana, which the verb, when actively used, does not take. 

élat 8amé.—For this reading of An-Pa cf. Bruen. No. 481. This reading 
depends upon the rendering of the verb. 

University of Michigan, Dec. 2, 1893. 
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{7177 Ea Peal at Eten tty ee Β»- 


TEA ἘΠ YY ot FR OW ΦῈ OR OH τ PE 
" FT WAI Boe ee BOW eT Be κατ ΗΥ Eee apes 
4] ΤῈ AT Ἢ SAT Mea Poe PBT CET MTR Ὁ 4T 40: μολῊχ "ΤΣ ΜΕῚ 
ol ST ep MEET HET RENT Ne »πὰ ΜῈ PS ἜΣΕΙ ope DT 
o) ἘΠ τ μα ἸΕΙ͂ Κα ey 46. oe ΣΙ να FET ΚΑΤ PAT Dy 
4 Ye 26 ES PARE OE ἢ ι μ΄ = an a Cle 

alr PE μὰ BST HE et er oe ΞΖ ΒΑΡ. ἘΠ᾿ Α ie 
| FT BY Ἐπ PAT LR OB cs, AT HE TY ΡῈΒ 
ἘΞ. ee ey Ἐπτὶ RET OL <hr ey A ΡἈΡΙΕΉΠΆΠ ΠΗ 
Δ besy cAI ΡΠ ἘΞῚ Met { ΜῈ ἘΑ᾽ p Hey PENT ΠΡ oy ie 
AT TO Κα ES HEY — EY px Me ἘΞ 


ww. a -- ae = ~~ se »..- μελῶν, δον, & a go 


—— 
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NK, “χὴν Ober, corte 


ME MEY κα eC EY Wr np MS THE PO BAT RT ΧΕΕΙ͂ ΕΠ 
DOE ΒῈ bok POMPEY MST OF EDT og BOT > Hae 
re ge eT OW ΦΞ SI OT mm ΣΧ 
“ OEY ETT poe BI Vea py MTS νη 46- BENT Woo Η͂ μὲπ SY EY 


BF 


ΤΑ ee Am Yor. PANY TBA Yor BT Ww Hy RT 
αἰ 45.- ETE BA TR « ΑἹ Aye rite BENT ERE AE ῬΈΕΙ TT bee Μὴν Yoony 


Pervese’ 


nearer ser ver Ae Te RE Bey Bey eT PAT een ME RAT TRE PE 
217 BT eT MEET ΚΑΙ POR BERT IR boy ETSY pe pear BET ET HT he BR ee 
31 et ney be AY ey BY I AT ST AOR OT RE ΕΠ RET IT FC Bsa κα AAT 
gl RT Ὡς Ἐπ᾿ of ΟῚ BE ET RET OP Fb TORT 
415» ERY QW ba ἯΙ bey MEET Ἔ Ὁ ἘΠῚ MTA Yoon EY 
GL REP “ΗΝ AT RET ETT Yet Bee BEST RITE SE BP OPT ΡΡῈ ἘΒΗΡΙ͂ vA ἘΚ By 
a} OT DET < apy gE Vey Abe Ty EA BE ee ORY ἘΦ DT oy BRCTE- ΚΒΗ͂Ι ST 
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Professeur ἃ l’Ecole des langues orientales 
Directeur-adjoint a l’Eoole des hautes-études de Paris. 


PREFACE. 


Il n’y a rien que d’exceptionnel dans la publication que les Hebraica ont si 
libéralement accueillie. Le sujet traité, ce sont les exceptions de la langue atabe. 
La langue employée par l’auteur indigéne, c’est l’arabe, moins familier certes aux 
lecteurs de cette revue que l’idiome auquel elle a emprunté son nom. Enfin ce 
n’est point dans des circonstances réguliéres qu’en 1871 j’ai été amené a copier le 
manuscrit unique Add. 7516 du Musée Britannique ἃ Londres’. J’étais resté 4 
Paris jusqu’au 12 avril, plu’ résigné ἃ voir les Prussiens en Prusse qu’en France, 
lorsque la Commune, un moment triomphante, voulut m’imposer un uniforme 
galonné et des fonctions aussi élevées qu’ éphéméres. Dans ma fuite, je finis par 
arriver ἃ Londres et par m’absorber dans |’étude pour oublier la guerre civile qui 
menacait de la ruine ma patrie meurtrie par l’invasion et par la guerre étrangéere. 
Mon esprit inquiet ne pouvait trouver le calme que dans un travail de courte 
haleine, peu fatigant et n’obligeant ni ἃ des réflexions profondes, ni ἃ des recher- 
ches compliquées dont il se sentait alors incapable. Qui m’eft dit que mon édition 
du Livre de Sibawaihi, alors ἃ peine ébauchée, aurait paru toute entiére avant 
Yopuscule d’Ibn Khélawaihi que je copiais alors, d’une part pour guérir mon 
agitation fiévreuse, d’autre part pour servir de piédestal au monument que je 
comptais élever au plus ancien et au plus remarquable des grammairiens arabes? 
Qu’importe d’ailleurs cette priorité? Les compléments valent bien les intro- 


ductions. ; 


Aboi ‘Abd All&b Al-Housain ibn Ahmad, surnommé Ibn Khdélofya ou, 
comme vocalisent les puristes entre les Arabes, Ibn Kh&lawaihi, c’est-a-dire le 
Fils de celui qui ressemble ἃ son oncle maternel, naquit ἃ Hamadh4&n, dans le 
Djib&l. Nous ne sommes pas informés sur la date précise de sa naissance, mais 
elle n’est assurément pas postérieure ἃ l’année 800 de l’hégire (912-018 de notre 


ΝΟ DKXXXVI, dans le codicum ortentaltum Muset Britannict ; pars secunda, codices 
arabicos amplectens, p. 246, fol. 1 ὃ 
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ére). Peut-étre, pour la fixer, faut-il remonter de deux ou trois années en arriére, 
mais c’est dans ces limites étroites qu'il est permis d’hésiter. Ibn KhAlawaihi ne 
voulut pas rester, selon son expression, ‘‘ prisonnier du froid” ἃ Hamadhdn. 
Cette ville, comme il dit encore, “un paradis en été, était pendant l’hiver un 
véritable enfer.”! Son tempérament n‘efit pas supporté un séjour trop prolongé 
dans un climat homicide, au milieu de brouillards éternels.? Dés 814 (926-927 de 
notre ére) il quitta sa patrie pour aller continuer et parfaire ses études auprés des 
maitres en renom qui enseignaient alors ἃ BagdAdh. 

Esprit ouvert et curieux, Ibn KhAlawaihi ne voulut négliger ancune branche 
des sciences musulmanes. I] n’eut que l’embarras du choix parmi les professeurs 
éminents qu’attirait encore, comme par un souvenir du passé, la capitale du 
khalifat Abbaside. Al-Mouktadir BillAh, qui détenait alors un pouvoir chan- 
celant dans ses mains, restait indifférent sans hostilité au mouvement que 
son fils Ar-RAdi devait étre le dernier parmi les khalifes ἃ favoriser en s’y 
associant.‘ Les savants illustres qui présidérent ἃ l’instruction d’ un éléve telqu’ 
Ibn KhA&lawaihi furent, pour le Coran Ahmad ibn Mofs4 Ibn Moudjahid al-Moukri, 
et Abo Sa‘id Al-Hasan As-Sir&ff, pour la grammaire et les belles-lettres Abot 
Bakr Ibn Doraid, Niftawaihi, Abof Bakr Mohammad Ibn al-Anbdrt, et Abot 
‘Omar Az-Z&hid, pour les traditions Abofi ‘Abd All4h Mohammad ibn Makhlad 
ibn Hafg al-'Attaér ad-Dofri* et d’autres dont les noms ne nous ont pas été con- 
servés. Il fut initié et gagné a la doctrine Schffi'ite en lisant ἃ haute voix le 
fameux Abrégé d’Al-Mouzant sous la direction d’Abofi ‘Alf Al-Housain ibn ‘Alf 
as-S&’ig de Nis&bodr, un chef d’école qui voyageait de ville en ville pour faire une 
propagande active et pour gagner des prosélytes.® 

Ibn Kh&lawaihi devint de bonne heure une autorité reconnue en matiére de 
traditions. Ce fut le sujet d’un cours trés suivi qu’il ouvrit dans les dépen- 
dances attenantes ἃ la mosquée Rous&fa de Bagd&dh’. Ses lecons eurent |’hon- 
neur d’étre transcrites et publiées par son contemporain, Abod °l-Faradj Al- 
Mou'afa ibn Zakariy& an-NahrawAnf, qui fut pendant quelque temps kAdf du quar- 


1 Vers d’Ibn Khf'awathi cités par Ath-Tha'alib!, Yattmat ad-dahr ft schou'ardéd al-‘asr, encyclo- 
pédie de la poésie arabe au quatriéme sidcle de l’hégire (édition de Damas), J., p. 76. Hammer, 
Ltteraturgeschichte der Araber, V., p. 444, @ traduit d’autres vers d’Ibn Khalawaihi sur le méme 
eajet, d’aprds le Rabi al-abrdr d’ Ar-Zamakhechart. 

3 Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire géographique, historique et littératre de la Perse, Ὁ. 601-606. 

3 As-Soyoiiti, Classes des grammatriens, manuscrit de Paris, supplément arabe 683, fol. 118 v°; 
manuscrit du Musée Britannique Or. 111, fol. 200 2°; Hammer, Literaturgeschichte der Araber, V., 
p- 42; Fligel, Die grammattschen Schulen der Araber, p. 230. 

4 Ibn At-Tiktaka, Al-Fakhri, p. 828, 6numére nombre de choses οὐ Ar-R&d! termine la série 
des khalifes Abbasides qui les ont faites. 

5" Fldgel, Die grammatiechen Schulen, Ὁ. 230, a imprimé, pour la mort d’al-'Att&r, 801 an lien de 
831. La vraie date est donnée par Adh-Dhahabi, Liber classtum (6d. Wustenfeld), II., p. 89. 

¢F. Wiastenfeld, Der Im dm el-Sch4f't (GSttingen, 1890-1891), p. 155 et 178. 


1 Le texte d’As-Soyoiit!, donné par Fltgel, {id., loo. cit., porte ἄλλ! etl qu'il a 


traduit “dans la mosqués du vendredi de Médine.” J’ai supposé que Kiron est ici une 
formule abrégée pour eo rund ἄλλο “la Ville de la paix”’ l'un des noms de BagdAdh. 
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tier Bab at-tak ἃ Bagdddh.' Le célébre hAfith Abot ‘Amr ‘OthmAn ibn Sa‘fd ad- 
Dani qui naquit ἃ Cordoue en 371 de l’hégire (981-982 de notre ére), une année 
aprés la mort d’Ibn Khélawaihi, rapporte que celui-ci était allégué comme un 
garant sir des traditions authentiques, entre autres par deux de ses matftres 
‘Abd al-Moun'im ibn ‘Abd All&h (peut-étre ‘Oubaid Allah) Ibn Galbofin d’ Alep,' 
et Al-Hasan ibn Soulaimdan. 

Mais, pour justifié que fit le renom d’ Ibn KhAlawaihi vu la sdreté de ses 
informations sur les paroles attribuées au Prophéte, c’est ἃ un autre ordre de 
recherches qu’il doit d’occuper une place éminente dans la littérature arabe. 
Ibn KhAlawaibi s'est jeté avec passion dans le conflit qui avait éclaté ἃ Bagdddh 
entre les deux écoles de grammairiens qui s’y disputaient la suprématie : les par- 
tisans rigoureux du vieil arabe qui voulaient le préserver de toute atteinte, 
comme leurs précurseurs de Bagra, n’admettant aucune transaction et opposant 
au flot montant de l’arabe vulgaire leur opposition impassible dans laquelle ils 
préféraient d’étre engloutis que de céder un pouce de terrain; d'un autre cété les 
disciples de Koffa, poussant la tolérance jusqu’a la capitulation, admettant et 
expliquant les modifications du langage, tournés vers l'avenir plutét que vers le 
passé, acceptant avec trop d’indulgence leur défaite sans combat. Ibn Khila- 
waihi fut un des premiers ἃ comprendre que l’intransigeance des uns présentait 
pour la pureté de la langue ainsi envahie par des éléments corrupteurs autant de 
dangers que la complicité des autres. Il ne s’affilia ἃ aucun des deux partis et 
chercha a tenir la balance entre la timidité des arriérés et les hardiesses des nova- 
teurs.? Ses tendances le rendirent suspect surtout aux conservateurs, et un 
des plus célébres d’entre eux, un éléve fidéle d’Al-Moubarrad, Abo Mohammad 
‘Abd All4h Ibn Douroustawaihi (ou, selon la prononciation persane Ibn Dourous- 
tofiya), le réfuta dans l’ensemble et dans les détails de sa doetrine linguistique.‘ 

En quelle année Ibn Khdlawaihi émigra-t-il de Bagdidh aAlep? L’attaque 
d’Ibn Douroustawaihi qui mourut ἃ Bagd&édh en gafar 8475 (mai 958) eut-elle 
quelque influence sur les résolutions d’Ibn Khalawaihi? Sans pouvoir fixer de 
date précise, nous savons qu’ Ibn Kh&lawaihi s’installa dans Alep sous le premier 
de ses princes HamdAnites, Saif ad-Daula ‘Alf ibn Abf ’l-Haidj4 ‘Abd ΑΔ. Or 
celui-ci ne conquit définitivement Alep qu’en rabf second 886 (octobre 947) pour 
y régner jusqu’ ἃ sa mort en gafar 356° (février 967). Au milieu des guerres et 


1 Ibn Khallikafn, Btographical Dictionary, ITI., p. 874-376. 

4 Sur Ad-D&nl, qui vécut 4 Daniya en Espagne et y mourut en 444 de l’hégire (1052 de notre 
ére), voir Adh-Dhahabi, Liber classtum (éd. W iistenfeld), III., p. 17-18; Al-Makkari, Analectes pour 
servir a Uhistotre d’ Espagne, 1., pp. 550-551; Slane dans Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, 
III., p. 483. Ce fut sans doute ἃ Misr qu'il recut les legons d'Ibn Galbotin; voir F. Wistenfeid, 
Der Imam el-Schaéf’'i, p. 200. 

sIbn Abi Ya‘koib An-Nadim, Κι al-fthrist, p. 84. 

4Id., tbid., p. 63. 

5 Ibn Khallikfn, Biographtcal Dictionary, II., p. 24. 

ΔΙΌΣ Khallikan, Btographical Dictionary, II., Ὁ. 334-838; Freytag, Selecta ex historta Halebt, 
p. XIV., et Geachichte der Hamdantden, dans la Zeitschrift der deuts. morg. Gesellschaft, XI., p. 177 
et 214. 
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dans ses expéditions, Saif ad-Daula, poéte lui-méme, aimait ἃ s’entourer de poétes 
et de littérateurs.! Lorsqu’il rentrait dans sa capitale, c’était pour y rencontrer 
les hommes de talent et de mérite qu’il y avait conviés. 1] aspirait ἃ en faire le 
centre d’ou les beaux vers et la prose classique se propageraient en Syrie. Ibn 
KhA&lawaihi se laissa attirer sans résistance ἃ cette cour, ot l’on se piquait de 
langage élégant, οὐ les faveurs étaient réservées aux artistes maniant avec le plus 
@habileté l'instrument fatigué de l’arabe littéral, aux érudits qui étudiaient les 
phénoménes de sa vie menacée. 

Ce fut doute peu d’années aprés son avénement que Saif ad-Daula s’assura le 
concours de ce conseiller littéraire, dont il se constitua l’éléve,* qui lui révéla 
les secrets de la synonymique et du vocabulaire. Ibn Kh4lawaihi ne quitta plus 
Alep, ou il était considéré comme un maftre, οὐ l’on se rendait de toutes les con- 
trées pour lui demander des avis et des enseignements.* 

Certain jour, Ibn Khalawaihi subit la visite d’un obstiné qui étudiait la 
grammaire depuis cinquante années et qui sollicitait son appui, n’ayant jamais 
réussi a faire redresser les incorrections de son langage. Cet homme réputé 
incurable fut guéri par les soins d’Ibn KhAlawaihi.‘ 

Une anecdote curieuse montre combien Ibn Kh&lawaihi devenait intraitable 
jusqu’ ἃ la violence, si l’on s’attaquait ἃ ses convictions linguistiques. Lorsque 
Saif ad-Daula résidait dans sa capitale, il présidait tous les soirs des assemblées de 
poétes et de savants qui, en sa présence, engagaient des controverses. En 846 de 
Vhégire® (957-958 de notre ére), ἃ l’une de ces réunions quotidiennes, une discus- 
sion s’engagea entre le célébre poéte Al-Moutanabbi’ et Ibn Khdlawaihi. Al-Mou- 
tanabbi’ ἃ eu le privilége des haines implacables et des jalousies acerbes. La criti- 
que arabe a été impitoyable pour son geuvre."’ Ibn Kh&lawaihi se laissa empor- 
ter par sa mauvaise humeur 4 se servir contre son adversaire d’une autre arme que 
le kalam. Saisissant une clef qu'il avait apportée, il s’élanca sur lui, le frappa au 
visage, et lui infligea une blessure d’ou le sang jaillit ἃ flots sur les vétements. 
Al-Moutanabbi’, pour éviter le retour de pareils incidents, quitta sans tarder Alep 
pour se rendre ἃ Misr.®, 


1 Ath-Tha‘alib!, Yatimat ad-dahr (é6dition de Damas), I., p. 8-22, et dans Dieterici, Mutanabbt 
und Setfuddaula (Leipzig, 1847), p. 81-176; Hammer, Literaturgeschichte der Araber, V., p. 48-49. 

2 Ath-Tha'alib!, Yatimat ad-dahr, I., p. 76; Freytag, loc. cit., XI., p. 214. 

8 Id., loo. cit.; As-Soyott! Classes des grammairiens, loc. cit. 

4 As-Soyoiti, en racontant cette anecdote, ne dit point que la cure ait réussi; il se contente 
de narrer la maladie ainsi que la consultation. Mais le souvenir de cet infirme ne se serait pas 
conservé, si Ibn Khalawaihl ne l’avait pas guéri de son infirmité, 

δ Ibn Khallikfaln, Biographtcal Dictionary, I., p. 106. 

¢ J’emprunte la date ἃ Wistenfeld, Der Imam el-Schaf't, p. 178. 

τ Dieterici, Mutanabbi und Setfuddaula, pp. 27-62, d’aprés Ath-Tha‘alibi, Patimat ad-dahr; Yoi- 
souf Al-Badi'l, As-Soubh al-manbi fi haithtyyat Al-Moutanabbi, manuscrit 1491 de notre supplé- 
ment arabe, signalé par Sacy, Anthologie grammaticale arabe, p. 476; Ibu Tagribard!, Annales, II., 
p. 870; Ibn Khaldoin, Prolégomenes (traduction Slane), III., p. 680 et 685; Hadji Khalifa, Lericon 
bibliographicum, III., pp. 807-310; Sacy, Chrestumathte arabe, III., p. 28; Mutanabbtt Carmina edidit 
Dieterici (Berolini, 1861), p. ΥἼΠΙ.; Hartwig Derenbourg, Les manusorits arabes de U Escurial, 1., 
pp. 190-101. . 

8 Ibn Khallikfaln, Biographical Dictionary, I., p. 104. 
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De telles incartades ne troublaient pas ordinairement le calme de ces réunions 
paisibles. Voici le récit qu’Ibn KhAlawaihi lui-méme donne d’une séance moins 
agitée:' ‘‘Un soir Saif ad-Daula demanda aux assistants qui étaient nombreux 
si l’un d’eux connaissait des noms mamdofd dont le pluriel fit maksofr.* Ils 
répondirent ἃ ’'unanimité: Non.—Saif ad-Daula reprit: ὁ Ibn KhAlawaihi, que 
dis-tu, toi?—Je m’écriai: Moi, je connais deux noms.—Quels sont-ils? interrogea 
le prince.—Je répliquai: Je ne les divulguerai que contre mille dirhems, pour qu’ ils 
ne deviennent pas la propriété d’ingrats. Ce sont, dis-je ensuite, sakrd’ou, pluriel 
sahGra, et ‘adhrG@‘ou, pluriel ‘adharé. Un mois plus tard, je rencontrai deux autres 
mots qu’a mentionnés Al-Djarmft dans son livre intitulé At-tanbth (I’Avertisse- 
ment): ce sont salfd’ou ‘‘ terre stérile,” pluriel salafa, et khabré’ou ‘terre οὐ il y 
a un abreuvoir,” pluriel khabdré. Vingt ans plus tard, je découvris un cinquiéme 
mot qu’ Ibn Doraid a cité dans sa Djamhara: sabtd’ou ‘terre dure,” pluriel 
eabéta.® 

Ibn Khdlawaihi était encore un notable d’Alep lorsqu’il découvrit ce cinquiéme 
mot. En effet il y resta jusqu’ asa mort. Le fils et successeur de Saif ad-Daula, 
Sa‘d ad-Daula Abod ’1-Ma‘alf Scharif le revendiqua comme une part de l’héritage 
paternel, Ibn KhAlawaihi continua d’enseigner et d’écrire des livres ἃ Alep jus- 
qu’au jour οὐ il y expira en 870 de l’hégire* (980-981 de notre ére). 

Voici une liste ἃ peu prés complete de ses ouvrages : 

1" sax) wy ‘* Livre de l’étymo logie.”* 


2° pol ὦ Aves ‘‘Les Propositions essentielles de la syntaxe.* 


1“ Dictées” (πιά) d’Ibn Khfllawathi, relev6es dans I’Histoire d’Alep en dix volumes de 
K&mal ad-Din Ibn Al-'Adim par As-Soyofit!, Classes des grammatriens, loc cit. 

sUn mot arabe est dit mamdofd ‘allongé” lorsqu’il se termine par un fatha long (8) suivi 
d’un hamza ; makeotir “abrégé" lorsqu’il ressemble au mamdofid, mais sans hamea final. Nous 
citerons sous le N°. 8 une monographie ἀ θη Kh@lawaihi sur ces formations. 

On verra plus loin, au chapitre soixante-six de oe traité, qu’ Ibn Khflawathi était arrivé 
plus tard a réunir jusqu’a huit exemples, qu’ila généreusement énumérés, sans les vendre cher 
comme les deux premiers. Les deux autorités d’Ibn Khflawaihi sont: 1° Abod ‘Omar Salih Al- 
Djarm!, un fin connaisseur et un chaud admirateur de Sibawaihi, mort en 225 de I’hégire (889-840 de 
notre ére); 2° le célébre philologue Ibn Doraid, o'est-a-dire Aboi Bakr Mohammad ibn Al-Hasan, 


mort en 821 de I’hégire (933 de notre ére); voir plus bas, sous le N°.7. La ἀλλ) 3 5 g+> 


est le dictionnaire composé par Ibn Doraid (HAdji Khalifa, Lericon bibliographicum, N°. 4202). 
Le Bibliothéque nationale de Paris en posséde la seconde moitié dans un excellent exemplaire, 
sous le cote 1364 du supplément arabe; voir aussi 1328 de l’ancien fonds. 

4Ibn Abi Y&a'koib An-Nadim, Kitdéb al-fhrist, p. 84; Ibn Khallikaln, Biographical Dictionary, 
1., p. 458; As-Soyoitl, Classes des grammairiens, loc. cit.; Fligel, Die grammatischen Schulen der 
Araber, p. 280; Wustenfeld, Der Imam el-Schaf''t, p. 178. 

6 Méme titre que celui de l’ouvrage d’Ibn Doraid, publié par Wistenfeld (Gdttingen, 1854) 
sous le titre de Genealogish-etymologisches Handbuch; Ibn Khallikfiln, Btographical Dicttonary, I., 
p. 457; As-Soyofit!, Classes des grammairtens (mas. cités), loc. cit.; Hadj! Khalifa, Lextcon biblio- 
graphicum, N°. 9643. Je suis dans cette énumération l’ordre adopté par Fligel, Die gramma- 
ttschen Schulen der Araber, Ὁ. 231. Les onze premiers titres, ἃ l'exception du 7*, sont donnés par 
Ibn Abt Ya'kofb An-Nadim, Kitab al-Ahrist, p. &4, le sixiéme y étant ausel mentionné séparément 

. 35. ° 
᾿ 6 Ibn Khallikfin, loo. cit.; As-Soyofitt, loo. cit.; Η8421 Khalifa, N°. 4194. 
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3° Us ybet why ‘‘ Livre sur le verbe Ue yb, ” qui signifie relever de 
maladie. ' 
4° apll fol aa why ‘*‘ Livre des sept lectures du Coran.”* 


5» 
δ᾽ φιχλμθΐ OLS “ Livre du commencant.” 
6° ol wl ω» By Seren) lye] why ‘‘ Livre intitulé: Régle des fle- 
xions finales dans trentechapitresduCoran.” 1] s’agit des vingt-neuf derniéres βοῦ- 
rates, plus la premiére, la χα δα étudiée par le menu, chaque mot étant lobjet 
d’un examen spécial quant ἃ son sens »rimitif et ἃ ses diverses acceptions.* 


7° Bd) dul y ‘‘Commentaire sur le poéme d’Ibn Doraid,” poéme inti- 
tulé la makso€ra en raison de sa rime en 4.‘ 

85 Ogdoetl, joie why ‘‘ Le Livre de Palif de prolongation non suivi ou 
suivi du hameza.§® 

9° οἰλ!ϑὲ LES “Le Livre des divers alif.” 

10° SSzally ΟΝ WLS “Le Livre du masculin et du féminin.”* 

11° yaad why “41,5 Livre intitulé: Il n’y a pas.”* C’est le traité consacré 
aux exceptions de la langue arabe que je publie. 

12° δ. cole ut ὦ δὲ sduS| ‘‘L’Original relatif aux sept lectures du 


Coran.” Nous avons déja Sas un titre analogue sous le N°. 4, L’Original 
n’en est pas une seconde édition, mais me parait bien plutét étre le commentaire 


qu’ Ibn KhAlawaihi composa sur le Kaxw/) WLS de son mattre Ibn Moudjahid.* 


1 As-Soyoatl, loc. cit. 
2Ibn Khallik&n, loc. cit.; As-Soyoitt, loc, cit.; H&dji Khalifa, N°. 10387. 


sIbn Khallikfn, loc. cit., ot le texte porte: wh} uy 3) 3 ee pls γε 
χὰ | (édition de Slane, p. 233, 1. 12), c’est-d-dire “ Régle des pe finales dans trente yeh ons 


du Livre précieux.”” Je ne sais comment M. de Slane a été amené ἃ parler, dans sa traduction 
anglaise, du Kitdb al-'Aziz comme d'un ouvrage d’Ibn Khflawaihi, qui aurait été omis par 
Hadji Khalifa. C'est d’aprés le bibliographe ture (Levicon bibliographicum, I., Ὁ. 856-857) que 
nous avons indigué le contenu de ce traité. Ce traité, mentionné ausai par As-Soyoitl, loo. cit., 
existe au Musée Britannigque, οὐ! est coté Additamenta 9480. 

4Sur cette poéaie relative ἃ Ibn Mik&l et a son fils, aussi qu’ ἃ la ville de Bagra, voir H&dj! 
Khalifa, N°. 12807, et ’é6dition du texte par L. N. Boisen (Haunis, 1883). Le commentaire étendu 
d’Ibn Khflawaihi est au moins en deux exemplaires a la Bibliothéque royale de Berlin; voir 
Ahiwardt, Verzetchnisa, Ὁ. 22. Sur l’exemplaire de Leyde, voir Dozy, Catalogus, II., p. 47, le com- 
mentaire ¢tait connu d’ As-Soyoatt. 

6 Ibn Khallk&an, Bioyraphical Dictionary, I., p. 457; As-Soyoit!, Classes des grammairiens, loc. 
cit.; H&dji Khalifa, Lericon bibliographicum, N°. 10619. 

aTbn Khallikan et As-Soyoiifi, loc. cit.; HAdji Khalifa, N°. 10475. 

7Ibn Khallikfn et As-Soyofitt, loo. cit.; Hidji Khalifa, N°. 10443. 

sIbn Khallikfan et As-Soyoifi, loc. cit.; Ndldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, Ὁ. 398: HAdji Khalifa, 


sous le N°. 10174, dit avoir possédé un commentaire d’Ibn Khflawaihi sur le Rarwdf Les 


“Livre des sept recensions”’ par Ibn Moudj&hid. Fitigel a mentionné a part, sous le N°. ὁ 19, 16 
commentaire en le distinguant de l’original. 
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18° Compléments aux 880 paradigmes des formes nominales énumérés dans 
le Livre de Sibawaihi.' 


14° dul εἰμ “Les noms du lion.” Ibn KhAlawaihi n’en compte pas 
moins de cinq cents.? 

15° 5} φῦ “1.8 panier arrondi,” sans doute un recueil de conseils 
et de préceptes, comme les autres ouvrages portant le méme titre. 

16° kal} wy γὲ 3 δία Sduwas ξ yr ‘“‘ Commentaire sur le Poéme de 


Niftawaihi relatif aux étrangetés du langage.” Ibn KhAlawaihi a fait la remarque 
que le grammairien surnommé Niftawaihi (le naphté) est le seul savant qui se soit 
appelé Abo ‘Abd All&h Ibréhfm.‘ Ce “fils de Stbawaihi,” comme il a été 
désigné ἃ cause de sa soumission absolue aux doctrines du Livre, était né ἃ WAsit 
en 244 de l’hégire (858 de notre ére) et mourut ἃ Bagdadh le six gafar 828 (quinze 
janvier 935). Ibn Kh4lawaihi l’y avait sans doute connu personnellement et avait 
été ainsi amené ἃ commenter son poéme lexicographique.® 


17° Jv why ‘‘Livre intitulé: La famille du Prophéte.” Cette mono- 
graphie est divisée en vingt-cing sections. L’auteur n’y a rien omis d’important 
et s’y est occupé des douze imAms en donnant les dates de leurs naissances et de 
leurs morts, en mentionnant leurs méres. Ce qui l’a poussé ἃ les comprendre dans 
son exposé, c'est, ainsi qu’il l’a dit lui-méme, que parmi les sections de la Famille, 
de la famille de Mohammad, sont les HAschimites.* 


18° wrap] way ‘‘ Traité des surnoms honorifiques.” Le titre dit suffisam- 
ment le sujet de ce manuel, sur lequel nous ne sommes pas autrement renseignés." 
19° col pas wy ‘‘ Livre des dix.”* Sont-ce les dizains du Coran, espéce 


de strophes composées chacune de dix versets, s’agit-il des objets généralement 
groupés au nombre de dix? Je l’ignore; en tout cas, ce n’est pas un traité d’arith- 
métique sur les dizaines. 


1 Le traité d’Ibn Khalawathi était sans doute dans le genre des additions d’Abofl Bakr Az- 
Zoubaid, intitulé6es Kitab al-istidrdk, que M. 1. Guidi a publiées (Rome, 1800). HA&dji Khalifa, 
sous le N°. 81,a donné un jugement d’Ibn Al-Kattai', philologue égyptien du onziéme aidcle, qui 
considére les additions d’Ibn Khalawaihi comme peu nombrenses et mal ordonnées. 

sIbn Khallikfin, loc. cit.; HAdjt Khalifa, Nos. 686 et 9620; I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische 
Studten, I., p. 215. : 

s HAdj! Khalifa, No. 6854. 

4 Ibn Khallikfln, Biographical Dictionary, I., p. 27. 

s HAdj! Khalifa, No. 9489; Fligel, Die grammattechen Schulen der Araber, Ὁ. 218-215. 

¢ Ibn Khallikfin, Biographical Dictionary, I., p. 457, οὐ je ne sais quel “ mirage” a troublé le 
traducteur dans sa marche d’ordinaire si assurée; HAdji Khalifa, No. 9888. 

1 HAdjt Khalifa, No. 9896. On peut se rendre compte de la maniére dont les Arabes envi- 
sagealont un tel sujet en lisant les chapitres II et III d’Ath-Tha‘alibi, Latd'y al-ma'art/, p. 17-48 
dans l’édition P. de Jong (Leyde, 1876). 

ὁ HAdji Khalifa, No. 10310. 
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20° Commentaire sur le Ogdell, pppoe ws ‘‘ Livre de I’ alif de pro- 
longation, non suivi ou suivi du hamza” (cf. 8°), par Abot ‘l-‘Abbés Ahmad ibn 
Mohammad Ibn Walléd Al-Mouhallabi. L’auteur du livre commenté avait classé 
sa nomenclature d’aprés l’ordre alphabétique. Il mourut en 882 de Vhégire' (948 
de notre ére) avant qu’ Ibn KhAélawaihi n’eut quitté BagdAdh. 


It 


Le plupart des oeuvres d’Ibn Khalawaihi ne sont point parvenues jusqu’ ἃ 
nous. Si j‘excepte l’Espagne fidéle aux traditions classiques, la vogue s'est portée 
de plus en plus vers les écrits modernes accomodés au gofit du jour et les anciens 
ont été délaissés, sans souci des originaux, sans ardeur ἃ exécuter et ἃ répandre 
des copies, sans espoir de leur trouver une clientéle d’acheteurs et de lecteurs. 
Une copie d’un vieux livre, qui surnage dans cette ruine du passé, reste forcément 
une épave isolée, sans qu’on ait chance d’en rencontrer le pendant, ἃ moins d’un 
miracle inespéré. I] ne s’est point produit pour le Manuel des exceptions d’Ibn 
KhAlawaihi, et j’ai dQ me résigner ἃ publier cette édition d’aprés le manuscrit, 
excellent d’ailleurs, mais sans exemplaire paralléle pour le contréler, du Musée 
Britannique. 

Cette belle copie a été acquise en 1825. Elle est alors entrée au Musée Britan- 
nique, avec tout la fonds provenant de la précieuse collection de manuscrits 
formée par Claudius James Rich, qui représenta l’Angleterre ἃ BagdAdh de 1808 
ἃ 1820 et qui mourut en 1821. Cette partie de son héritage fut cédée au gouverne- 
ment anglais.? Le volume, coté Additamenta 7516, a été décrit sous le numéro 
DXXXVI dans la partie du catalogue imprimé rédigée par William Cureton.?* 

Les dix-huit premiers feuillets de ce manuscrit, qui mesure 26 centimétres en 
hauteur sur 18 en largeur, sont occupés par un opuscule de Koutroub, intitulé 
les Temps et consacré a la la terminologie du ciel, du soleil, de la lune, des étoiles, 
de la nuit, du jour et des heures. C’est au feuillet 19r° que commence, écrit de la 
méme main, l’ouvrage dont il a été parlé précédemment sous le numéro 11, avec le 


titre significatif que je transcris aprés Cureton: yal ers 3 yaad whys 


ep deal ἡ Caw DP due gl Vinias sls cry L« 
esl repel ‘‘ Livre de ce qui n’est pas conforme ἃ l’analogie dans le lan- 
gage des Arabes, oeuvre d’ Abofi ‘Abd Allah Al-Housain ibn Ahmad Ibn KhAlofya 


le grammairien.” Ce titre occupe la page entiére, le texte commengant au haut 
de la page 19 ν᾿. A la lecture Ibn KhAlofiya, au lieu de la prononciation pré- 


1Ibn Abt Ya'kofib An-Nadim, Κα al-Ahriet, p. 84; Hadji Khalifa, No. 10618; Fligel, Dte 
grammatischen Schulen der Araber, p. 23. 

4 Fundgruben des Ortents, 111., p. 828; IV., pp. 111, 288, 455; C. Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, IIT., Ὁ. VII. 

8 Catalogus codécum manuscriptorum ortentalium qut in Museo Britannico asservantur. Pars 
secunda, codices arabioos amplectens, p. 346. 
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BEZOLD’S ORIENTAL DIPLOMACY.* 


This volume is supplementary to Bezold and Budge’s The Tell el-Amarna 
Tablets in the British Museum with autotype facsimiles, published in 1892, which 
contains the texts—printed with Harrison’s type—of the Tell el-Amarna tablets 
in the British Museum. The plan of these two volumes is very highly to be com- 
mended. I am of the opinion that type should be used, wherever it is possible, in 
the reproduction of Assyrian and Babylonian texts. It must be granted that 
printing with type is much more expensive than the autograph method, and that 
it is very difficult to reproduce some of the uncommon forms of the characters. 
On the other hand, it is more legible than the script of most Assyriologists. It 
makes it possible, also, to determine the exact views of any author on any particular 
passage. 

It must be acknowledged that a number of Assyriologists, who autograph, are 
very careless about difficult passages. A little scratching here and there relieves 
them of a great amount of responsibility, and leads, in some cases, to a degree of 
carelessness, which is inexcusable. In the use of type, the author must settle, in 
his own mind, at least, the exact reading of any given passage, but with the auto- 
graph method it is possible so to write a sign, or a combination of signs, as to 
leave the decipherment to the conjectures of the reader. 

I do not believe that the time has come when a complete translation of this 
literature is possible, and hence the author's résumés, grammatical notes, trans- 
literations, and complete glossary are much more welcome to the student than the 
attempts of some scholars to give complete translations, which, in the end, amount 
to nothing and only bring disgrace to our subject. The chief work for Assyriolo- 
gista at present, as has been so often expressed by Father Strassmaier, is to bring 
before the public some more of the 40,000 to 50,000 texts in the British Museum 
—besides the other large collections—instead of quarreling over small grammatical 
and lexicographical points, for the settlement of which the data are not at hand. 

I am, then, in perfect agreement with Bezold as to his plan of publication: 
(1) texte in type; (2) a transliteration with a résumé of the contents ; (3) a com- 
plete glossary and (4) grammatical notes. 

I will notice only one or two points in particular. In Oriental Diplomacy, 
Bezold has placed both danni’ and adanniés under the root dananu, with- 
out further comment. I am inclined to think that he is correct in this view, and 
would add the following: danni’ is used interchangably with adanni8 in 1, 
6; 2, 6; 3,7, et. Ana danni’ =andanniS =addannis (K. 519, 3, 7; 
K. 532, 3, 7, etc.) = δά δὴ πὶ (the form in common use) =adani3s (K. 485, 9). 
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In 218, Bezold says: ‘when a suffix is attached to a noun, the vowel preced- 
ing in three instances is doubled in writing.” Cf. K. 564(ABLX. [198] 14), where 
we have hazainate-e-&u; also 27, 283=—e-mu-ki-e-Su; also 31 =i-si-e- 
Su. For the form a-bi-te-e without a suffix, cf. K. 939a (4.87, Κ. [46], 14). 

Professor Bezold has just been called to Heidelberg to succeed Briinnow in 
the chair of Oriental Languages. He has, however, arranged with the authorities 
of the British Museum to continue, for a part of each year, his work on the cata- 
logues of the Assyrian collections. He is also at work on an Assyrian Chrestoma- 
thy, which may be expected in the near future. : 
Rosest FRAnNcIs HARPER. 


HARPER’S ASSYRIAN LETTERS.* 


The above work constitutes the second volume of the author’s “Corpus Epis- 
tolarum,”’ the first of which appeared in 1892. The value of this work to Assyri- 
ology was emphasized by the present reviewer in a critique published in HEBRA- 
Ica, (Vol. VIII., Nos. 3,4). Two reviews of the same work have since appeared by 
Pater Strassmaier, and by Prof. Dr. Bezold, respectively, in Zetéschrift fuer Assyr- 
tologie and in Wiener Zeit. f. d. Kunde d. Morgenl., VIIL., pp. 87-89. Both of 
these scholars, whose practical knowledge of the original tablets and of the pro- 
paedeutics of the art of copying and editing clay texts of all sorts and conditions 
makes their judgment valuable, have gracefully acknowledged the merits of Part 
I. All that was said in connection with Part I. bearing upon plan, method and 
execution might be repeated with reference to Part II., which furnishes fresh 
evidence of the necessity of a comprehensive study of this branch of literature. 
The work of copying, sometimes supposed to be a mechanical production whose 
only requirements are ocular and digital, requires not only practice of a general 
character but also extensive acquaintance with the special class of documents to 
be copied. Seven of the texts of this volume were published shortly before this 
appeared by Hugo Winckler in Sammlung von Keilschrifttexten, Teil 17.: Texte 
verschiedenen Inhalts. Dr. Winckler is not a novice in the art of the copyist and 
yet the disadvantage he labored under because of his insufficient acquaintance 
with the Kuyunjik letters appears clearly when his copies are compared with 
those before us. Exhaustive study of a given class of documents is the best pre- 
ventive of error. While in the British Museum the present writer had an oppor- 
tunity to collate a large number of the letters contained in Part I. The few cor- 
rections made were offered in the critique. With added skill and knowledge of the 
documents we may reasonably assume that the author has in the present work 
reduced errors to a minimum. 

From a comparison of Part II. with Part I. it is clear that the author is acting 
wisely in presenting the texts largely as he finds them. There are many lacunae. 
The restorations, however, can be much more satisfactorily made when a compar- 
ative study of the whole is made possible and a complete vocabulary alphabeti- 
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cally arranged. Not until then, moreover, can any serious attempt be made to 
translate these often apparently enigmatical communications. In the meantime 
all earnest Assyrian students will find here a field worthy of quiet cultivation. 
These two volumes contain not a few linguistic peculiarities, new particles, or 
new uses of old particles. Both Grammar and Lexicon will be gainers. It is to 


‘ be hoped that the author will carry out his intention of publishing all of these 


letters together with those of the Rassam and other collections. This will be a 
valuable service to the science of Assyriology for which all interested students 
will be grateful. 

The University of Chicago, in becoming the patron of this work by granting 
the author opportunity abroad for protracted study of the texts and further by 
becoming responsible for the work, sets a good example to other American institu- 
tions which we hope they will not be slow to follow in the interest of science. 

We call attention in this brief review to the following points only: 

The name of the scribe Gabbu-ana-Adur is correctly given here at the top of 
the page though the form of writing in ]. 2. might lead to a division of bu ana 
into Se bar as Bezold Cat., Vol. I., p. 118 has actually given it. He has corrected 
this, however, in Vol. ITI, p. xii. 1.8. The scribe is the same in name, at least, as 
the one from whom we have four letters in Vol. I.—K. 624, obv. 1]. 10, 11, 14 and 
rev. 3,7, 17, furnishes several examples of the use of ina = 3, as 6. g., in the 


phrase DNS . Ina e8tén ammati in these lines becomes the locus classicus 


for this construction. Cf., however, DG., p. 333 where the construction is referred 
to and Esarh. V. 3sqq. quoted. 

K. 469 Edge, reads ®™-$a bit-hal-la-ti-Su-nu ina paniya izazu. 
The ordinary pl.of bit-hbal-lu (e.g.Salm. Ob.65,98; Mon. II.51; Asurn. IT. 53, 
72, 103; III. 58, 59, 63, 69; ITI R. V., No. 6, 12, ete.) is bit-bal-1li(lu) (la). 
But bit-bhal-lu, though originally masculine and used to designate “ stallions,” 
seems afterwards to have been applied generally to ‘riding horses”’ and to have 
included both the male and female. V R. 55,58 ®™-Sa bit-bal-liana alaéni 
la e-ri-e-bi u ina libbi f-imerugigé bit-hal-la la gabati shows that 
the form bit-hal-la was used of mares. This points to the singular bit-hal- 
ju 88 8 feminine as well as masculine. If the singular bit-hbal-la-tu existed 
we would expect the ending &ti, but not ἃ as the plural. Cf. Delitzsch, BAS. 
I. 8. 211 where he says’ “Da....auch Stuten als Reitpferde dienten, konnte es 
nicht befremden, wiirde man einmal dem Plur. bithall&ti begegnen.” This 
letter actually gives it. 

The reading of the proper name occurring in K. 565, ]. 14, discussed by 
Delitzsch, BAS. IT. 60, and read Hu-te-rzu is shown by K. 1067 to be Hu-te- 
Bub. Cf. Rev. 1.5, Hu-te-ru(8ub) with].8 Hu-te-Su-bu. See also 1037, 
1, 2., Vol. IT. p. 219. 

K. 492, 1. 14, we read ha-ra-me-ma mar Sarri li-is-si. The word ha- 
ra-me-ma is found, in addition to ΠῚ R. 53, No. 3, 18, i. 6. K. 685, to which 
Delitzsch, BAS. I. S. 630 refers, in K. 520, obv. 9, in the form ba-ra-am-me 
and also in K. 1197, Rev. 3 in the form ha-ra-am-me-ma. From this it is 
seen that the syllable ma is enclitic. 

Delitzsch, BAS. I. 219, f. discusses the important word Se-a-ri (i3-8e-a-ri) 
suggesting the meaning “‘chestens,” ‘‘so bald wie miglich,” and tbid. II. 24, 
““ morgen.” 
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Cf. in connection with the citations given by Delitzsch the following in these 
letters :—iS-Si-a-ri: KK. 568, 6; 495, 11; 572, Rev. 2 and i-Si-a-ri 554 Rev. 
10,=ina Si-a-ri:—602, Rev. 1,26; 9384, Rev. 18 (in 1.19 read at instead of 
la); 623, Rev. 8 (followed by ina li-di-i8, which supplies the lacuna 983, 9); 
539, Rev. 5 (cf.1.6): ana Si-a-ri: 495,8; 519 Edge, 18; Si-a-ru nu-bat- 
tu: 626, Rev. 12. and 618, Rev. 8. (kal ἅτ ὃ Si-a-ri nu-bat-te): ina Se-ri- 
e-ti :—1039, Rev. 11 and ina Se-ri-ti ]. 16—K. 565 Rev. 1, supports the inter- 
pretation advanced by Delitzsch, BAS. I. 228 of the word ni-me-lu. Obv. 1. 
10f. reads ina muhbi ™ ASsur-mukin-p@liya δά Sarru béliya iSpu- 
ranasi(ni) uAgur, UBél, ete. likrubudu (Rev.1.) ni-me-il-3u ’arru 
be-ili li-mur. i.e. with respect to Asurmukinpaliya touching whom the king 
my lord has enquired of us may the god Asur, Bel, etc. bless him. His desire 
may the king my lord bestow (lit. see). It is possible, however, that the nime]l 
may relate to the king inasmuch as the remainder of the letter gives information 
respecting the days favorable for the march. K.1197, 10 the word seems, from the 
connection, to have the meaning of “fulness.” Ku-zip-pu :—see Del., BAS. 1. 
623, and cf. Καὶ. 1204, obv. 12, kuzippi Sa Sarri il-2u-ku; cf. also K. 4780 
Rev. 1. 4:—im 20 ku-zip-pi (lacuna) Sarri be-ili li-in-tu-uh ina 
muhbi passuri, etc. This last passage strengthens Delitzsch’s suggestion that 
the word means “fruit.” To be noted here also is the interesting form i]-lu-ku 
]. 13, and probably also Rev. 2. il-luf{ku]. See Καὶ. 574, obv. 15, il-lu-ku il- 
la-ku-ni, cf. Delitzsch WB., p. 484 (this letter is now published). Is 1]. 9. K. 
1204 to be compared with K. 574, 7 and Rev. 11 and the reading of the former to 
be supplied and corrected so as to read %u Mat(kur)ba-il? 

K. 574, obv. 9, gives the plural of 8ipru, Sip-ra-ni. For the singular cf. 
K. 1067, Rev. 8. The reading in Delitzsch, WB., p. 484, 1. 10 mi-gi-ni is, there- 
fore, erroneous. The interesting letter K. 1274 is addressed to the (royal) astrolo- 
ger by a woman whose name is Sa-ra-a-a and K. 1062 sends greetings of peace 
to “Sennacherib the son of the great king.” 

There are many other points of interest in these letters, 6. g., the use of lu 
....lu K. 112. 6, whether ....or, to which attention might be called. Enough, 
however, has been said to call attention to this important work. The typographi- 
cal work in this, as in the previous volume, merits praise. Occasionally a wedge 
has evidently dropped out as in K. 186, 8, which should read ina lib-bi, and in 
1.11 where ma is wanting at the beginning of the line. 

JAMES A. CRAIG, 
University of Michigan. 
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THE RELATION OF LEV. XX. TO LEV. XVII.-XIX, 
By Pror. Lewis B. PATon, 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


The similarities of diction between Lev. xx. and the portion of the Holiness 
Code which immediately precedes it (Xv1I.-x1x.) are so obvious and so numerous 
that they must form the starting point of any investigation into the literary his- 
tory of this section of the legislation. Characteristic expressions of H which both 
have in common are as follows,—/\3N familiar spirits (x1x.31; xx. 6,27), Y/N 
ΡΝ whosoever (XVII. 8, 8, 10,18; XVIII. 6; xx. 2, 9), PION Ti 99N Iam 
Yahweh thy God (xvii. 2, δ, 80; xrx. 8, 4, 10, 25, 81, 84, 86; xx. 7), FO 
Ν᾽) of the house of Israel (xvil. 8, 8, 10; xx. 2 in Sam. and Heb. 
codices), IVY py) uncover the nakedness (Xv. 6-18; xx. 11,18, 19, 20, 21), 
nens ἽΠ walk in the statutes (xvuil. 8, 4: xx. 28), spp infamy (xvim. 17; 
XIx. 29; xx. 14), "MN R39? go whoring after (xvu. 7; xx. 5, 6), 59 
TITAN DUM profane the name of thy God (xvin. 21; x1x.12; xx. 8), 
D'H5v') MDM statutes and judgments (xvii. 4, δ, 26; ΧΙΧ. 37; xXx. 22), 
ND to pollute (xvii. 28; xx. 3), Ὠ 01) spirits of divination (x1x. 31; xx. 
6, 27), INN MID) and 1 will cut him off (xvu. 10; xx. 3, 5), 9595 in 
order that, (Xvi. 80; xx. 4),. IID my sanctuary (xix. 80; xx. 3), DYDD 
intercourse (XVII. 22; xx. 18), PY δε bear sin (xvi. 16; xrx. 8; xx. 17, 19), 
wy apm from the midst of his kin (xvi. 4, 10; ΧΥΠΙῚ. 29; xx. 8, 5, 6, 18), 
xe 990) pay regard to (xix. 4, 81; xx. 6), 994 9M) and I will set my face 
(xv. 10: xx. 8. 6). YR Move ve shall be holy (ΧΙΧ. 2; Xx. 7, 26), 95 
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xx. 10), "NY flesh = near kin (XvitI. 12, 18,17; xx. 19), WII fap) give 
thy issue (XVIII. 20, 28: xx. 15), PUY) “Wow observe and do (XVIII. 4, 26, 30; 
XIX. 87; Xx. 8, 22), 99S) confusion (xXvim. 28; xx. 12) NIT MDW it is 
abomination (XVIII. 22; xx. 18). 

In view of the remarkable correspondence of the diction of this chapter with 
that of the preceding chapters, there would be no doubt in the mind of any critic 
that it was an integral part of the Holiness Code, but for the following facts. 
1. It contains no new legislation but simply traverses the ground already gone 
‘over in Lev. ΧΥΠ.-ΧΙΧΣ. and in Lev. X1., a fragment of the Holiness legislation 
which has been dislocated from its original connection with Lev. ΧΥΙΙ.-ΣΙΣ. 
The correspondence of the laws is as follows,—xx. 2-ὅ ΞΞ ΧΥΙΠ. 21; xx. 6= 
ΧΙΧ. 81; xx. 9= XIX. 8; xx.10=Xvin. 20; xx.11=xvin.8; xx. 12= Xvi. 
16; xx. 18=xXvin. 22; xx. 14=Xvill. 17; xx. 15=Xvill. 23a; xx. 16= 
XVII. 28b; xx. 17 = ΧΥΙΠ.9: xx. 18 = ΧΥΙΠ.]19: xx.19 = ΧΥΠΙῚ. 1254.: xx. 20 
= Xviml. 14; xx. 21 Ξξ ΧΥΙΠ. 16: xx. 228q.= XVIII. 38q., xx. 25 = Lev. XI. 
2-23, 41-45; xx. 27 = xix. 31. 

The traditional exegesis has pronounced Lev. xx. to be the enactment of the 
penalties which are to be visited upon the offences enumerated in Lev. xvi1.- 
xix. If this were true, it would possibly explain the singular repetition of the 
legislation ; but even then one might ask, why the penalties were not inserted in 
immediate connection with the laws, instead of waiting until the legislation was 
completed and then repeating it with the penalties. The threat of cutting off is 
combined with the law in xvu.. 4, 9, 10, 14; why is it not combined with the law 
in xx. 5, 6, 17, 18? It is not the fact, however, that xx. gives the penalties 
of the laws in xvm.-x1x. As Graf first pointed out (Geschichiliche Biicher des 
A.T. p. 77), this chapter is in no sense a code of penalties to be visited upon the 
offender by the nation. In five cases, that of keeping God’s statutes (v. 8), mar- 
riage with one’s mother’s sister (v. 19a), marriage with one’s father’s sister (v. 19b), 
distinguishing between clean and unclean beasts and fowl (v. 25a), and e&ting of 
creeping things (v. 25b), no penalty whatever is prescribed. These laws are no 
less important than the rest of the group, and if it had been the intention of the 
writer to give a code of penalties parallel to the foregoing legislation, he would 
not have omitted the sanctions here. In seven cases no obligation is laid upon 
Israel to punish the offender, but Yahweh himself declares that he will intervene 
in judgment. He will ‘set his face against the man”’ and will * cut him off 
from the midst of his kinsfolk”’ (vs. 4, 5,6). ‘‘ They shall be cut off,” i.e. by 
divine intervention (vs. 17,18). ‘‘ They shall be childless’’ (vs. 20,21). All of 
the crimes which are accompanied with these threatenings are of such a nature 
as to call for the exercise of human penal authority and no reason can be given 
why the writer should not have said, ‘‘ they shall surely be put to death,”’ as in 
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other cases, if his aim had been to give a code of penalties. The threatening of 
divine judgment is in no true sense a penalty but is rather an exhortation to 
obedience. 

In seven cases it is said that the offender shall be put to death (vs. 9, 10, 11, 12, 
18, 15, 16), but it is not stated how death is to be inflicted, nor is any distinction 
made between the crimes, which are of very different degrees of heinousness ; so 
that the formula really furnishes no guide to the judges in any individual case 
and, therefore, cannot be called a penalty in a strict sense of the word. As Graf 
very properly observes, “ In all these cases, as in the declaration that the offend- 
ers shall be cut off from their people, we have no discrimination of civil penalties 
or of gradation in the various crimes, but only the expression of moral abhor- 
rence towards the respective offences and of the curse which transgressors of the 
divine will bring down upon themselves.” 

In two cases stoning is prescribed (vs. 2, 27), and in one (v. 14) burning; 
these are the only true penalties in the chapter. How little emphasis the author 
lays upon them, is evident from the fact, that in v. 6 he threatens with divine 
visitation the same offence which in v. 27 he threatens with stoning. These 
three crimes are not as flagrant as many of the others, and that they should be 
provided with specific sanctions, is quite fortuitous. 

Again, if it were the purpose of Lev. xx. to give the penalties for the 
offences enumerated in the foregoing chapters, how does it happen that some of 
the most grievous of those offences are omitted from the list? Although the 
rest of the laws of Lev. XVIII. are given, those in regard to marriage with one’s 
mother, granddaughter, and wife’s sister are not mentioned. Is that because the 
author did not regard them as sufficiently important to call for the enactment of 
@ penalty? Why is the consulting of familiar spirits and spirits of divination 
alone singled out from ΧΙΧ. to be threatened with punishment, while all the 
other sins against the majesty of Yahweh remain unnoticed? This is inexpli- 
cable if the writer of xx. intended to give the penalties for the offences just 
enumerated in XVII.-XIX. 

Accordingly, it is clear that xx. is in no sense a code of sanctions to the 
foregoing legislation. It is not supplementary to xv1I.-x1x. but parallel to it. 
It simply gives in another form the legislation which has just been traversed and 
enlarges it with a variety of motives for obedience. This fact makes it difficult 
to think that xx. is an integral part of the Holiness legislation or that the orig- 
inal author of xV1I.—x1x. bas written this chapter. 

2. Another reason for doubting that xx. was originally connected with xvu.- 
X1X. is found in the difference of the structure of this chapter from those which 
precede it. The methodical and logical treatment of the legislation in XV1I.-xIx., 
apart from obvious glosses, such as XIX. 20-22, is one of its most marked charac- 
teristics. The precepts follow one another in the natural order of thought and are 
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80 grouped as to exhaust one subject before another is taken up. In Lev. xx., 
however, confusion reigns supreme. The laws make the impression of having 
been thrown together without any plan. The sequence is, Molech-worship, 
sorcery, cursing father and mother, then various sexual crimes, clean and unclean 
meats, and sorcery a second time. The only suggestion of plan in this combina- 
tion is that the sexual crimes are grouped together (vs. 10-21), but within this 
group the same confusion prevails as throughout the rest of the chapter. In 
xvii. the order is perfect and the commandments fall into their respective 
groups with mathematical precision. xXxvuirt. 6-10 treats of relationships of the 
first degree; 11-15, of relationships of the second degree; 16-19, of relationships 
through marriage ; 20-24, of purity outside of the family; and the whole is fol- 
lowed by a hortatory address, 25-80. Here in xx. most of these commandments 
are given again, but we search in vain for any principle of classification. Can we 
believe that the two codes come from the same hand ? 

8. Not only is this chapter unmethodical in structure but it is characterized 
by a diffuseness of style which is quite foreign to the preceding chapters. 
The author of xvVII-xrx. wastes no words. He states his laws in a compact 
form and, if he gives a sanction or a reason, gives but one and that as brief as 
possible. This writer, however, piles up after the several precepts a variety of 
exhortations to obedience and threatens two or more judgments which shall fall 
upon the transgressor. Notice how in vs. 9, 11, 12, 13, 16 the words ‘‘ Their (his) 
blood shall be upon them (him)’’ are attached to the direction ‘‘ They (he) shall 
surely be put to death,” although this phrase adds nothing to the thought. Inv. 
12 there is a triple comment, ‘‘ They shall surely be put to death: they have 
wrought confusion: their blood shall be upon them ᾽" (cf. v.14). So also in νυ. 16, 
‘Thou shalt kill the woman and the beast: they shall surely be put to death: 
their blood shall be upon them.” In vs. 2-5 the writer threatens the Molech- 
worshipper with death, and then adds, “‘ The people of the land shall stone him 
with stones.” Not satisfied with this emphasis, he threatens him also with 
cutting off by God, regardless of the fact that if the judgment already pronounced 
be executed, this is an impossibility ; and finally, he extends the sentence to the 
family of the man and to all who aid and abet him in his wickedness. This is 
quite analogous to the redundant style which we have found already in this chap- 
ter and needs no theory of a combination of documents to explain it (against 
Dillmann, Baentsch). Similarly in v. 10 the tautology, “‘A man who commits 
adultery with the wife of a man,” and ‘‘ He who commits adultery with the wife 
of his fellow,” does not demand the assumption of two sources (Dillmann), but is 
simply one more instance of the author’s redundancy of style. The same sort of 
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gard of order. Wishing to lay special emphasis upon the evil of consulting 
familiar spirits and spirits of divination, and feeling that he had not said all that 
was possible in v. 6, he returns to the subject in v. 27 and adds to the previous 
threat of extermination by the intervention of God, ‘‘ They shall surely be put to 
death : they shall stone them with stones: their blood shall be upon them,” 8 
sentence which is quite as redundant as any that we have met hitherto. The 
style of xx., accordingly, is very different from the direct and terse style of the 
code in XV1I.-x1x., so different, in fact, that it is difficult to believe that both are 
the composition of the same author. 

4. In spite of all the similarities of diction between Lev. xx. and the legisla- 
tion of H which precedes it, there are some remarkable differences which deserve 
to be noted carefully. Most striking of all is the regular use of the introductory 
formula ἽΝ BN (vs. 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, cf. NWR WO v. 8), 
which is found nowhere else in the Holiness Code. Another peculiarity, which 
runs through the entire chapter, is the use of the phrase )3 0. ‘‘ His blood 
shall be upon him,” or, ‘‘ Their blood shall be upon them ”’ (vs. 9, 11, 12, 18, 16, 
27). The expression, with the addition of Μ᾽. is found in Ezek. ΧΥΠΙ. 13 but 
does not occur in the Hexateuch outside of Lev. xx. The different formula of 
Xvul. 4, "" Blood shall be imputed to that man,’ is worthy of notice. Neither of 
the expressions, ‘‘In Israel,’ or ‘‘ The people of the land”? (vs. 2, 4), are used 
elsewhere in H. The phrase, ‘‘ Hide the eyes from,” is not found in H nor any- 
where else in the Hexateuch. 

Other cases of verbal difference from XvII.-xIx. are as follows; the construc- 
tion of £53 as a masculine in v. 6 (in xvi. 10,15; xvi. 29 it is treated as a 
feminine), the use of Nf) in the sense of “ regard as unclean,” as in P, instead 
of “" defile,”’ as in H (Lev. x1. 44; ΧΥΠΠ. 28). 

Even where this author is closest to the style of xv11.-x1x. he shows a freedom 
in the use of the phrases in question which is not found in those chapters. For 
instance, be not only says, NYWI ΟΝ ΩΝ [TN 95N), ‘“‘ And I will give 
my face against that man,”’ which is the regular form in the previous chapters; 
but he modifies this into, RYT UNS ΡΩΝ ADV", which is not found 
elsewhere in H. He not only says, “1 will cut him off,’ ‘“‘ And that man shall 
be cut off,” forms which the preceding chapters employ, but he says also, “ They 
shall be cut off in the sight of the children of their people,” au expression which 
is unique in the Hexateuch. Besides the expressions of the purity laws in XVIII., 
in this shorter parallel we find the additional phrases, -"Wk δ) (v. 10), ry 
(¥. 14), PAYA ANY. 17), ΠΡΌ NN AYA (v.18), TAY Ne 
(v. 19), NT ION (v. 17), WY DIN (v. 12). These instances show that the 
similarity of diction, upon which we commented at the outset, is only superficial 
and that the writer of xx. has really a much more copious vocabulary than the 
writer of XVII.-XxIXx. 
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Furthermore, there is an absence of certain constantly recurring expressions 
of Xvi1.-x1x. from xx. which is surprising if these chapters come from the same 
hand. ΜΡ ὮΝ, without any added words, is a closing formula which runs 
through all the holiness legislation ; but, curiously enough, it is absent from this 
chapter. The words ΠΡ) neighbor and “PIN. thy brother, which are so fre- 
quent elsewhere in H, are also wanting, although there is nothing in the contents 
to hinder the use of them. The characteristic expression ΠΝ “for defile- 
ment” (xviiI. 20, 28; xix. 81; xx. δ), which would be most appropriate in 
this context, is also wanting. 

In view of all these facts it must be admitted, I think, that it is improbable 
that Lev. xx. was written by the author of Lev. xv11.-x1x. 

In this conclusion the majority of modern critics are agreed, but in the expla- 
nation which they give of the peculiar relation between these passages they differ 
widely from one another. The main theories which are proposed are the 
following. 

1. Graf (Geschichtliche Biicher, p. 77) recognizes fully the weight of the consid- 
erations which make it impossible to regard Lev. xx. as originally connected 
with XV1I.-xIxX., and seeks to explain the similarities of style by the hypothesis 
that it was written by the author of Xv1I.-x1x. at a later time and under differ- 
ent historical conditions. 

With this theory the facts enumerated above are as inconsistent as they are 
with the theory that xx. is the original continuation of xviI.-x1x. No reason 
can be given why an author who had already published a complete legislation 
should repeat the same at a later time in a fragmentary form. Even if we grant 
that he might have done so, we cannot see why he should abandon in his new 
code the logical method and orderly arrangement of his former code. This the- 
ory fails also to explain why, in treating of precisely the same subjects as in the 
earlier legislation, he should change his terse and direct style into. a diffuse and 
repetitious one, or why he should give up so many of his habitual expressions and 
make constant use of others which he never employed in his earlier code. 

2. Wellhausen (Composition ἃ. Hexateuchs, p. 157), Baentsch ( Heiligkettsgeseiz, 
p. 81), and most of the Grafian school hold that the kernel of Lev. xx., the legis- 
lation in vs. 10-21, is drawn from a code which was originally independent of 
Lev. xvii. and that it owes its present position to the writer of xx. 2-5, 22aq., 
who is the editor of the whole code. 

This theory explains the doubling of the legislation of Lev. xvim. in Lev. 
xx., but it fails to explain the close correspondence in thought and language 
between the assumed kernel and its assumed doublet. If xx. 10-21 was origi- 
nally independent of xviiI., how does it happen that it contains not one law 
which is not found in ΧΥΠΙ. ὃ One can see how a second code treating of the 
same subject should in large measure contain the same commandments, but one 
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cannot see how, if it were independent in its origin, it should not contain at least 
a few laws not found in its doublet. Baentsch attempts to evade this argument 
by assuming that the editor of xx. has supplemented all deficiencies in the kernel 
out of its doublet in xvi. and omitted from it everything that was different 
from xviu. This, however, is a purely arbitrary assumption, which has nothing 
in its favor except that it bolsters up Baentsch’s theory of the relation of the 
codes. 

Again, the similarity of the diction of this chapter with those which precede 
it is against any hypothesis of strict literary independence. If these similarities 
were confined to the paraenetic setting, as it is called, and the central code were 
different, then this theory would be the most probable one, but it is not the fact. 
If one will examine the list of verbal and phraseological similarities given at the 
beginning of this article, one will see at a glance that the similarities are quite as 
great and quite as numerous in the code as in the so-called ‘‘ setting.”” These 
similarities are not of the nature of redactional amplifications, so that one might 
conjecture that the editor of the whole had added them at the time of his incor- 
poration of the code, but they are woven into the fundamental structure of the 
laws and must have belonged to their first draft. 

Wellhausen’s suggestion that similarity of standpoint and nearness of time 
of origin will explain this verbal correspondence is insufficient, for there is more 
here than a mere general correspondence of language. In many instances there 
is an exact verbal correspondence between the supposed doublets, and this 
points to a closer connection between the documents than that they have orig- 
inated in the same age or have made use of the same oral tradition. xx. 11 
agrees with xvii. 8 in using the indefinite expression PIN DON, wife of thy 
father, for step-mother and also in the peculiar application of the expression, 
‘“‘uncover the nakedness,’”’ to the father who is dishonored as well as to the 
woman, to whom alone it is strictly appropriate. In xx. 18 and in its parallel, 
XVIII. 22, we find the identical phrases, SSP" AN JD”, and TWN 33WN, 
neither of which are usual. More remarkable still, the comment upon the 
offence, that it is FAY “abomination,” is found in both passages. The very 
peculiar language of xvii. 23 ἽΠΣΦ [NN NS and 12. reappears in xx. 
15, 16. The nearer definition of sister by the words, ‘‘The daughter of thy 
father or the daughter of thy mother,” which can hardly be said to be necessary 
to the sense, is found both in xx. 17 and in xvu1.9. The extraordinary use of 
ΠΤ» My) in the case of a wife in xvi. 19 is followed also in xx. 18. 

xx. 19 and XVIII. 1284. agree in speaking of the aunt as ‘‘the sister of the 
father or the sister of the mother,” and both annex the peculiar reason, not 
found in other cases, that she is "Nyy “near kin.” xx. 20 and xvitt. 14 both 
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cidences cannot be accidental and they make it impossible to believe that Lev. 
XVIII. and Lev. xx. are independent of one another in their literary origin. This 
is precisely the same sort of verbal similarity with the preceding legislation which 
we find in those portions of chapter xx. which enclose the laws about sexual 
purity. Whatever explanation we give to the similarities of diction in the set- 
ting, we must give also to the similarities of the kernel in vs. 10-21, for they are 
identical in kind. If vs. 2-9, 22-27 are to be ascribed to the collector of the 
entire Holiness Code, over against the original author of the legislation in xvu.- 
ΧΙΧ., then vs. 10-12 must also be ascribed to the same hand. 

Another objection to this theory is that vs. 10-21 do not, after all, form a 
code in any strict sense of the word. The characteristic absence of direct address 
(noted by Wellhausen himself, Composition, p. 158) is evidence against its ever 
having been intended to circulate as a code, inasmuch as elsewhere direct address 
is one of the most marked features of Hebrew legislation. Its incompleteness 
also makes it improbable that it ever existed as an independent ducument. The 
prohibition of marriage with one’s mother, daughter, granddaughter, sister, and 
wife’s sister are wanting from the group. The first four of these offences are 
perhaps the worst that could arise. Can that be called a code which has nothing 
to say about such weighty matters? Of course it is possible to say that laws on 
these subjects once stood in the group and have been omitted by the editor, but it 
is impossible to prove this assertion. That a later compiler should have singled 
out these cases above all others for omission, is exceedingly improbable. 

The lack of order in the commandments, which we have already noticed, is 
also against regarding this group of precepts as a code. If it had been published 
as such, it seems almost necessary that it should be cast into some form which 
would appeal to the logical faculty and to the memory. In absence of this, it 
seems to me unlikely that it ever existed as a separate document. 

One more argument may be urged against regarding 10-21 as a fragment of 
an independent code. If we do so, we must also regard the precepts in vs. 2-9, 
22-27 as extracts from codes which were parallel to H, for, as we have seen 
already, these sections do not stand in any different literary relation to H from 
that of vs. 10-21. That is to say, we must assume a doublet or set of doublets, 
parallel not only to Lev. xvill., but parallel also to xix. and to ΧΙ. 2-23, 41-47. 
Baentsch (p. 81) actually does this, but it is a difficult hypothesis. It is possible 
that a doublet to xvii. may have existed, but it is scarcely probable that a 
doublet existed to the entire legislation of H which precedes chapter xx., a 
doublet which corresponded so closely that not a single law stood in it which did 
not stand in the other legislation. If we are not willing to make this assump- 
tion for the entire chapter, we have no right to make it for vs. 10-21. 

8. Dillmann attempts to explain the relation of Lev. xx. to XVII.-xIx. by 
the application of his peculiar theory of a J recension of H along with a P 
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recension of H. Chapter xx., according to him, has been drawn by the editor 
from J’s redaction of the original H, while xvi. and the other parallels are 
drawn from P’s redaction. 

This theory evidently meets the objections just urged against Wellhausen’s 
theory of originally independent documents for xvm.—xXIX. and xx., for, accord- 
ing to it, the documents are not independent but go back to a common primitive 
source. If the source of Lev. xx. was simply another recension of the same code 
which underlies Lev. ΧΙ. and XVIII.-x1Ix., it is natural enough that this chapter 
should contain no new legislation and that it should have many points of simi- 
larity of diction with them. The great difficulty, however, in this theory is the 
absence of any proof of the existence of two such recensions apart from the fact 
that we find these parallel groups of laws. There is nothing to show that xx. 
comes from a J recension except that certain expressions of J occur in this chap- 
ter, but that is the case in xvii. also. In both chapters these phrases are found 
in the hortatory comments only, and they prove no more than that one of the 
editors of H was acquainted with the history of J. If the characteristics of J 
were woven into the legislation of xx., the theory of a J recension would be 
probable, but this is not the case. The coincidences with J are redactional ele- 
ments superimposed upon the legislation here precisely as they are superimposed 
upon XVIII. and upon the rest of the code. 

Again chapter XVIII. contains nothing which suggests that its legislation has 
passed through a redaction at the hands of P. The only argument which Dill- 
mann is able to make in support of this theory is as follows (Ex.—Lev. p. 541, 
‘*In den Gesetzen selbst, die in der Hauptsache sehr alt sind, findet sich kein 
Zeichen, um die Quelle sicher zu bestimmen. Jedoch, da in xx. 8-24 Rden Text 
des C (= J) zu Grund gelegt hat, ist wahrscheinlich, dass er xv1iI. 6-20. A (=P) 
folgte, fur welchen ohnedem die systematische Ordnung und Vollstandigkeit 
spricht, aber vs. 21-23 aus C excerpirt δ᾽." That is to say, Dillmann assigns 
the legislation in xvi. to P because he must give that in xx. to J and has no 
other editor left to whom he may assign it. There are no linguistic marks 
pointing to the redactional hand of P, and the only indication of style is the sys- 
tematic arrangement; but the original H is always systematic, even in those 
sections which Dillmann assigns to the J recension, and, therefore, this cannot 
be claimed as a peculiarity which is due to the influence of P. Besides this, it is 
a great weakness in Dillmann’s theory, that he is compelled to cut out of the 
midst of xvi. laws which are an integral part of its legislation (vs. 21-28) 
because they show the same standpoint as the supposed J recension in xx. This 
criticism seems to me exceedingly arbitrary. The fine logical development of 
thought in xviil., and the regular arrangement of its legislation in groups, point 
to a unity of source; but Dil]lmann rejects these evidences and then, without any 
evidence, supposes P to have recast the legislation in xv111., although not one of 
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his characteristic phrases occurs, and ae the whole subject of the legisla- 
tion is alien to his spirit. 

The relation of xvii1. to xx. is the evan of the theory that the present 
form of the Holiness Code has arisen through the combination of two recensions 
of a primitive H, and if it breaks down here, there is little hope of carrying it 
through elsewhere in the code. The supposed extracts from parallel codes in 
XIx. and other parts of H can, I think, all be shown to be nothing more than 
glosses or accidental transpositions of laws which stand in their right connection 
elsewhere in the code; they lend, therefore, no support to the hypothesis that H 
once existed in a double form. 

Not finding that any of the theories just enumerated are satisfactory, we are 
shut up, it seems to me, to the hypothesis that Lev. xx.is a hortatory com- 
mentary on the foregoing code in xvu.-x1x. This hypothesis will explain, I 
believe, all of the phenomena in the case and it is the only one which will do so. 
That chapter xx. contains no legislation which is not found in the preceding 
chapters, is due to the fact that its author had H before him when he wrote and 
simply worked over given material. That many of the laws of xvi.-xIXx. are 
left out in xx. is due to the fact that its author had already retained these laws 
from his sources in XvilI.—xrx. and therefore, did not feel compelled to insert 
them here. Theoretical completeness is not what he aims at in this chapter, but 
rather the emphasizing of certain laws which were peculiarly liable to be violated 
in his time. The lack of order in the precepts of xx. is due to the fact that the 
writer’s aim was exhortation and not legislation, so that it was quite immaterial 
in what succession he enumerated the duties. The redundant style is precisely 
what we should expect in one who made a selection of old laws a basis for his 
homily and whose chief aim was to impress the conscience. 

The many similarities of diction with xviI.—x1rx. are due to the fact that the 
author of xx. was thoroughly familiar with the contents and language of the 
document which he was annotating and intentionally imitated it. That they are 
not signs of identity of authorship but rather of quotation, is evidenced by the 
circumstance that they are not spontaneous expressions of the writer of xx. and 
are not always used intelligently by him. For instance, xvul.—x1x. threatens 
that God will cut a man off from his kinsfolk in cases where the offence is of 
such a nature that it would not naturally come to the cognizance of the civil 
authorities, but in xx. 8 the threat is appended to the sin of sacrificing children 
to Molech, which is in no sense a private offence, and this shows that the writer 
has mechanically adopted this phrase without observing its exact use in his 
source. 

The closing formula, ‘‘I am Yahweh your God,” is used throughout xvu.- 
xix. to mark the logical divisions of the code into its groups of laws, in xx., 
however, it is employed entirely indiscriminately. 
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Another indication that the similarity of diction is due to quotation is found 
in the fact, that the writer of this chapter feels the necessity of explaining 
expressions which he has borrowed from the original code. A case of this sort is 
seen in v. 11, where the expression, ‘‘ uncover the nakedness of one’s father,” is 
used precisely as in xvill. 8, and yet the author feels it necessary to interpret 
this by the added clause, “‘lie with the wife of one’s father’ (cf. vs. 20, 21). 
Notice also how in xx. 23 the writer uses Δ in dependence upon xvumi. 24, 
but so soon as he begins to write of his own accord in the following verses, 
abandons it for Ὁ 7. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the mere comparison of the more striking 
similarities of the diction of this chapter with that of chapters xv11.—xIXx., apart 
from any other facts, favors the theory that the writer of this chapter is an 
imitator. 

The differences of the diction of this chapter from XviI.-x1x. need no com- 
ment, for if this chapter be the work of an annotator of the original legislation, 
it is only natural that, along with quotation and imitation of the document before 
him, he should also show variations due to his own peculiar style. 

If space permitted, it would be possible, I think, to show that Lev. xx. comes 
from the same hand which has added the hortatory amplifications in Lev. xvi. 
25-30; ΧΧΥ. 18-22, and probably also in Lev. xxvi. The proof, however, cannot 
be given in this article. I must content myself with having shown that Lev. xx. 
is not an extract from an independent code, or even an independent recension, 
but that it is an hortatory address written by a later editor with the primitive 
holiness legislation as his text. 
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The printed text of the Samaritan Pentateuch with which the codex has been 
compared is that of Blayney’s ‘“‘ Pentateuchus Hebraeo-Samaritanus Charactere 
Hebraeo-Chaldaico.”” (The verses are referred to as they are there numbered.) 
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10") 11. 2") 
myo myo 
myo myo 
pwy Il. os* wy 
p9w/55 ΙΧ. 
pn ΠΙ. ΘΠ" 
39) 9) 
pnp pnp yp 
pon ΠΙ. pny 
mw 7332/3 
IWIN m3) 
SND? Ν᾽ 
7" 3" 
INE) INN 
ona) ΠΙ|. omnes 
ΓΌΟΝ See also IX. ΡΝ 
miyry nrvyy 
nn ΠΣ 
737") IX. 
Wy IX. 
wn sNnw)n 
Ἵν oy 
“Nw sw 
ANT ANS 
DWN DIZON 
“INN ἽΠΝΩΠ - 
0 mp 
nnn nmin’ 
N55’ See also VII. RN 9? 
“ mnws5 MND 
ΟΝ UL abo*nw 
N7pD ΠΟ 
O37 pip 
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17 


18 


21 


HEBRAICA. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney's Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 
8 ONAN DMAX 21 27 DIN ITN 
4 ow mow 2 ones νι. ois 
6 OMSN OMAN 30 (2d) yp ἽΝ 
8 NY" xy" 82 ΠΣ ΠῚ. ΠΏ "22 
“pp ΡΟ 88. ON? IX. 
7 ΩΝ ΧΩ) 2Σ2 6 iJ ΙΧ. 
5 rap ple) ΓΓΌ 12 DDy Vil. 

12 vn yyn 18 JT? IN aT 
24 TD Ws 19 yr) ΓΝ 
8 Pro) ore 21 Jars III. 1)" 
9 “ON “SON FN 22 "᾿ " ui 
10 a hp IX. 28 383 V. 3*¥3 
12 Nu Nv7) 24. ON pwd “yw 
18 ΙΧ. 26 ἋΣ 3 
18 373 3)3 ᾿ Nop" woyn 
21 9) I. 80 Noy IV. ΜΟῚ 
δ IN VII. 81 383 “ὦ 
μὲ 18) 152 82 ἽΝ III. "ΓΝ 
6 Νὴ VIL. 34 “Ὁ VI. 30°)¥3 
11 TWN VII. ε mw. VIL. 
BPM OV. AVN) 89 INI" WIND" 
= rT IIYN IX. yr Myon 
" wawn ΣΦΙ 28 6 333 V. 3°83 
21 nn 3 10 “OY iD "Ὁ “DY 
24 996) 1) s “DDD Vill. 
1 O™ANT ΠΙ. ΟΠ ANN ss ΓΝ The word omitted. 
2 pws 3 yay nya vy 
“ SADAM MOTT 11 27 ΙΧ. 
6 ΟἼΗ UL Ὁ wr 17 μὲ 4) “ὦ 
11 “ὙΠ25 "3793 18 mele Dy) 
μὰ D3 IX. ἐ ΠΡΌΦῚ VIL. 
13 Itwice 799... ἈΦ Once only. 19 DIN VIL. 
15 ponmn ὉΠ 2 ΝΣ SN Wd 
18 ΓΝ ΓΊΝΩ 22 noyns Mmoyns 
Ἂ "ΠΏ pps 30.0 MDW Pato 
“ΣΦΙ VIII. 24 4 ΖΦ ΓΦ 
19 ὨΧΡΌΡΙῚ Sr21 Ὶ v6 Dime wr 
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Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 


24 12 noo VII. 

18 Dy IX. 

ῤ 16 ΠΟ ΓΟ 
ss ΓΦ ΨΙΙ. 

" “ry sry 

17 yr) ΙΧ. 

: 18 (1st &2d) wy men 
| 23 AN ITI. 9*& 
24 133” VIII 

( Ὶ h| yn Vill 

25 " ΙΧ 

70" 30" 

2 1 nisin ΓΔ 

8 “98 ΙΧ 

7 npn npn 

4 Sw SN“ 

15 ΓΟ VII 

18 on} an VII 

ἐ DMM DNINN 

261 “ΠΝ ἽΝ 

2 DMN DNISN 

7 ndwo= Iv. pnw 

10 pi pio 

12 ΓΠΟΦΏ LW. m*nawp> 

ὰ ΝΠ ΙΧ. 

15 ΟΦ omnovwn 

‘ nw NLT 

24 μι, μὰ ἐν, 0" 

i WIT pa ΔῈ, 

25 opel ag | ΙΧ. 

80 part? pam 

& 8 AMpUND mnpwp 

8 8 SNDWND ΝΘ 

| “  ONIYNT YN 
| 1 ppd? ὈΓΡ ΠῚ 
4 (1st) FON TON) 

7 psd? Ix. 

ΚΑ φασι δὰ, TX? ὀιυσ λυ ὃ 


Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 


26 57 pH IV. OPS 
59 DNNN DNMINN 
68 mpd IV. pb 

27 1 pMewa? mnavwp> 

4 bbl ms ΙΧ. 
5 εἶα νὼ 3p" 
7 nna in 
9 975MM} See also IX. (NOMS 
14 9965) 3) 
17 4 vy mw" 
1: Ὁ} ὉΠ .5 
25 ΡΣ nw yy 
6 IOV IT TX. 
7 19D3) 9D3) 
9 τε VIII. 
11 po’nn DDN 
2 Ὠ22Π ΠΙ. Ὁ" 52) 
“paps p33 

29 2 Sone VI. 
20 Mwy ἼΣΟΥ 
Ἑ psu ΙΧ. 
89 pS N>oyS ΠΙ. 5 "205 

80 2 nny ΙΧ. 
8 NYY VIII. 
6 (1st & 2d) RIFF oT 
. Nn)! Nn?) 
“ Γ᾽ ΓΝ 
9 No nN?) 
ε 5/7) Vv. YOM 
ll 7AyNwo ΠΙ. "3 
12 ΝΠ NIN 
18 7) “VHF 
ts pon p Yar 
15 (1st & 2d) BAAN ΠΗ 
ὺ ppm) ppm 
ἐξ Opt DPN 

16 Dr VI. ODF 

o1 ὦ mae TW 
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Ch. Va. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Va. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 


8115 OPN Ont 889. ΠΡΌ ΥἹ Apna 
18 yn PHT 80 «= ADDS nyvwns 
19 OSnsw ΟΠ ὩΣ) 31 MI WDDD mmonD 
21 ΓΝ ΙΧ. 40 *NYE9T SPIN 
2 #ompnnm loon 8 omswp pnyowy 
80 66 66 66 64 Sy ; a) yor IX. 
8 8 ©6hompm ΠΙ. o* OM 55 ΓΝ 55 ΓΝ 
88 3) IX. 84 4 ἽΝΠ EN 
44 “pam ΙΧ. δ OFT INV 
41 MIN IAN 6 p59 ΙΧ. 
τ SN SINT 8 mnon VI. 
“pron Ox p19 “InN ΝΣ 
4 oospen ΠΙ. os*pan 9 ce ε 
54 WN’) 3) 11 man ΠΣ ΝΠ 

82 ὃ mse" VIII. 2 JPN vRvin 
5 ΡΠ wvayn 14 (1st ἃ 2d) DSN DMN 
10 IX. “oP OMSN 199 IX. 
144 ὈΣΣΝ I. O5'N*3N 35 1 (2d) Sy oy 
117 ONIN DNS 5 (8d) AND ΙΧ. 
“ ἩἼΝΩΏΠ Υ. #30 6 = pray" oy 
wy 3u” 16 no” ΙΧ. 
20 (2d) DN VIL. 17 (δὰ) PD nov 
22 yawn VII. 19 (1st) NIN IX. 
ἐ DN) Ὁ 20 ὼ WW 
27 33” ΙΧ. 28. = (2d) PMD IX. 
28 MONA MSN 81 "55 Ill. 4\)*5 
88 (1st) ΠΟ (1. ΠΟΘ 82 ‘i oe 
“(dy ΓΟ 861 mnDwn? mney? 
“ΠΛ ΓΔ 8 won ΝΠ νὰ» 
88ϑ. os) VII. ASX =i. WP* aN 
36 ἜΝ ~y5p ᾿ λιν ΓΠ 
88 nays nyo γι 4 ΤΩΝ ΠΙ|. ΩΝ 
it Nap mapip (2d) JNM V. 7 * mon) 

88 8 DDD WD ΙΧ. 8 ry? wry 
7 S79 IX. 9 aN ὉΠ 
8 pp? VIII. 11 ryt ΠῚ. fret 5 
1.1. ὨΠ52 ΟΣ 1 mons ΟΡ. ΤΠ 
6b ὩΣ ἼΘ ΟΠ 118 nm pry 


28 ἼΣΑ VL ano ΣΔἋ 
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DEUTERONOMY. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 
17 9 ΣΦ 4 88 ΠΩΣ ΠῚ mawm 
‘ 73 ΙΧ. Ἱ Ὁ IN 
11 O>°N3N ὨΣῚΝ 41 52 hea be 
19 δ) ΠῚ. N*39) 42 2 pi 
20 p5!9N IX. 43 "3 7413 
Ἢ ἸῸΝ ΙΧ. ss mo. nin 
28 p37 py = "2922 VII. 
82 997) 93737) 47 we ΙΧ. 
33 =n sno 49 MIWN MIIWN 
88 PIN pint δ9 ARN’ mMnnwn 
89 39 ΠΙ. 759 ᾿ oy VII. 
40 yp) 059 p55 D1 He p’ys7 p94 
4 ΤΡ ΠΟΙ 14 Tom I. ΤΥ" 9M 
21 3D) 313) 15 Nyy") NPs 
5 a) ΙΧ. 16 now’ nN’ 
6 ὙΦΏ awn 21 mon ΠΙ. "ΠῚ 
7 os bm bs fT | ΙΧ. * pr" Ws AS one word. 
τ 73 IX. : ΦΟΥΠ IV. Δ Ὁ» 
: 103 IX, 2 nm? π|. n=? 
8 ΓΟΝΌ OND 29 poy? π|. poy") 
10-12 ΙΧ. 6 9 aati) mip 
2 powrn pawn 22 NNN MN 
28... Mp MIP “ΟῚ ΠΙ. Ὁ "δ᾽ 
80 Mh ΓΝ 7 4 ἽΠῚ VII. 
86 SPA NS Ix. 5 BNMWN V. OF * YN) 
8 4 ἽΝ TIN “  -pom9oe) om») 
5 pn py 6 m0 ΠΙ. F9* aD 
6 ἹΠῸ5 ἩΠῸ9 8 MISNND NSAND 
17 ΓΝ MWS “ yen 1Π. ΠΣ ΦΗ͂Ι 
28 BAAN TIINANI 9 NWT ΙΧ. 
4. “PONY VV. Ἵ" 39] 18 yas VI. 0) 
26 nx} ΙΧ. “ΡΠ... ὯΝ ΙΧ. 
4 6 Dn IV. ΠΗ 19 pMdam IV. OMA iam 
18 ΠΡ» ILL. ptm 25 D5 HDS 


10 sxe Q any wrr R 2 πῇ MAS TIT “eern* ARS 
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Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 


817 


10 


11 


py 
n> 
wn) 
DON 
DDN; 
pu) 
7? 
OWN? 
NMoOys 
(24) AMD 
pans 
nm 
wp 
nm? 
DOWN 
(1st) ΠῚ’ 
ON 

7D? 

wp 
7723 
rm 


mons 
DNMSNo 
meyw> 
TIN 
PNINS 
3377) 
PNIN 
YN 
(1st) FN 
ΝΠ 
Δ 
ΓΝ 


ὯΔ. 4. 46m. ὃς. =e 


Tit. O* ¥31 
ΠΙ. "5 11 


HEBRAICA. 


12 6 


VI. 18 

ΙΧ. 14 

IV. ΘΔ  1δ 
ὈΦΣ 1 

Σ᾽ . 

IX. 20 

ἘΣ 18 5 
mm 6 

Ὁ ΣῚ9 8 


I. ἘΠ 9 


mvp 11 


ul. δ" ΠῚ 18 
ὈΣΦΝῚ 14 2 
ΙΧ. 


ΙΧ. 6 

Dt 7 

IX. 66 

ΠῚ. ἽΠ"32 ἜΣ 
ID. ΔἸ ΠῚ 1δ 
P75 18 
DMISN° 19 
ANd 28 

ne 27 

ΠΙ. ἽΝ 15 5 
NT) 6 

II. ὉΠ IN es 
YAS 8 

55 ΓΝ 9 
a 18 

yaa 19 

MD a 
PITT . 


Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 


mow ow 
(24) Dw ΟΖ 
ynoy νι. qwindy 
ἐς νυ. Ἵ ΓῚ re y 
19DN" ΙΧ. 
PN? 59N5 
TU VI. 10) 
ἽἼΦΥΝΩ Jeon 
DITION TITAN 
DSM The word omitted. 
NIN) ΠΙ. ὙΠ ΣΝ) 
(24) XX nr) 
wan Wann 
ἸΘῸΡ ἸΘΌΥ 
Sy9 yr 
MID MUD 
YN yp 
55) 55 
myn Syn 
Ὁ ΟῚ ΠΟΘ 
mMeyy yr 
pOnnn pion 
Nw net 
now npn 
99) 55 
Δ Ἵ 
bp ὑ 
ΓΦ Ὁ ΓΦ 
ΓΙΌΣ, ΠῚ ΙΧ. 
payn ΙΧ. 
O37) OIA 
5399 393 
ΦῈΗ VII. 
ἜΣ (IV.?) W)D37 
9999 = (IV.?) ΠΣ 
153 


am he ie ὑπ. 


(IV.?) 2 
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Ch. Va. Blayney's Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 


17 12 ON) ON IN 22 4 p53 IX. 

20 ON IX. 9 wep ΓΙ. ΦΟΤΡΩ 

“ Ἶν»ν,»}» WD 19 nvns mains 

18 1 TWN WN 21 nisin mind 

8 pram ὉΠ 2 ADM See also IX. 92 

4 v7 725 ὶ ΠΟ VIL. 

8 BIN» ΙΧ. 80 (24) NO x) 

10 ~IyD Ἴ 2% 4 DSNNS Ix. 

11 ὈΓΘΠ ὨΓΡὉΠ 6 ons oma) 

: 2 pw nD ὈΦ " Ὁ) π|. poy 
| 14 pwn) ΙΧ. 8 Ὁ my 
15 PON Yond 14 (1st & 2d) 9M ὝΠΟ 

| 16 ὩΟῚΝ ΩῸῚΝ 16 3103 ΙΧ. 
22 oa Ym ΙΧ. 11 TET) a 
i nv Vv. "2 ὲ ΧΡ wap 
τ ἼΔΩ un 22 5 9) 

19 8 om Jom 244 ἸΝΌΠΠ 65 ἸΝΌΠΩ 

δ “Wd (IHL?) we 8 DInwy ony 

079) 11 xyy VIII. 

7 Son ΡΣ 18 ΝΠ wn 

17 D’U/IN DIN 14 =D Vv. 1 

" 1959 1955) 16 (1st & 2d) ἡ)" aay 

“ pobwm Ul. ppo*wm - 21 SOyn Syn 

8 OMe UW. Ὁ" ΣΠ 2 8 Ins wns 

21 omy γι 15 ὙΠ’ ΓΟ’ 

25 ὩΣ UL ΠΟ ΣΠ ἡ now’ NTN? 

8 " ὴ tt 17 ἽΣΙ Dt 
9 Ἵ " ᾿ Is ὈΦΠΟΠ ὉΠ 
uf Ὁ AANA ON) 28 8 DNDN — 
ἶ 11 DD? pin? 14 ND . ΝᾺ 
Ί 1. Onan omaynn 15 wp yep 
! 19 WY¥N5....NI39 18 M230 sf Toe 
12 DUN een 27 4 Tyr mn 

8 S19 Sy3 9 mn ΠΡ) 

11 nnn VIL. 10 YnpN UI. yn*pn 

= 14 ayy VL ΠῚ 22 HNN —s (IIT..2) AIM 

7 8D mMmI37 2 7 DONNA pan 

on = δὴ Μὴ φ θη γμηυ (ἐ 29 P9948 VTTT. 
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Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Va. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 


282 TNL ὙΌΣ 28 68 DONN DONS 
“TSN = 8. ΓΝ ΠΙ. ΡΣ NI 
22 Ἵ9 2. 8 ὈΓΘΌΠΙ ὈΓΘῚ ΘΓ 
4. ὙΌΣ sen δ JANI TAN 
2 yaw) myaw) 8. > YADA MWD 
“ an Mie 9 own Own 
27 72 10 pw I. pow "Ὁ 
. D'WI5) pins 11 ΠΟ yan 
28 ἽΡ ΙΧ. 2 ayn? Tay? 
81 Ton ΤΙ 15 (18) WN Vi. 
“N21 BIBI 2 7 Om) Π|. on*9) 
83 ™5) a 19 aman Tn 
85 [29 VU. 20 xn Vu. 
86 Ἣν ἼὭ. δι Ὀ3ΠΣΠ Ans 
89 Wan UN 828 INDY OL. NF DY 
40 χὰ 20 5. DN ὈΓῚΣΝ 
vi wy" VE. ἼΘΙ 28 ΓΝ ΓΝ 
41 IN vm 29. IN'DN37) Va. 
42 wn wry 88 1 MDW magm 
48 TIN νι WIN ὃ oy ON 
61 SONA max 9... YAPM ΠΙ. yn*pm 
58 Wry? le 16. [55 na?) 
54 Ων wy 20-84:12 Χ. 
55 ye ΙΧ. 


The manuscript has none of the headings of books and sections found in 
Blayney’s edition nor are the initial letters of the books of extraordinary size. 
The punctuation and the division into paragraphs are not identical with those of 
the printed text but a detailed statement of the difference is beyond the scope of 
this collation. 


TABLE II. 


The only place where two readings are actually le is Gen. 80:87. See 
HEBRAICA, Vol. IX., p. 228. 


TABLES III., IV., V. AND VI. 

It is not deemed necessary to reprint these Tables apart from Table I. There 
the text which the scribe preferred is given at length and the secondary readings 
are indicated by asterisks and parentheses, the former denoting the insertion of 
a) or a 3. as the case may be, and the latter the omission of the inclosed letters. 
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TABLE VII. 
GENESIS. 

Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Reading Reading Ch. Vs. Blayney. Reading Reading 
Giyen. Indicated. Given. Indicated. 
44 TP ΠῚ 1B. PIM) 25 4 ΒΡ Β. (ὉΠΒΝ 
10 15 ΠΗ͂ ΓΗ͂Σ Β. 11 INS ἽΝ Β. 
12 15 ΓΙ B ΜΡ 286 ἽΝ ny" B. 
16 pay ondjn B. 3014 ΝΥ B. 7D 
4: ND ΠΝ Β. δὶ 8 ἽΠΤ ON) NTI) 8. 
ὅ O73 B. DBP 385 9 xy") PIN B. 
ΞΜ ὃ Τ ADP ΠΌΝΡ Β. 
ὃ NT NVI B. 41 19 nm B. FDA 
7 AMT Ss ΧΦ Own B 
4 SUN . B. DWN) 4221 SANT B. “INN 
16 14 ΝΠ Β. FIND 4414 ΓΙ Β rms 
19 9 “IN SANT 5B. 46 10 “TIN B. “IAN 
17 muh ἜΝ Β. 12 mow B. 7790" 
28 (1st) PONT YN 47:14 wv B no 
22 6 555 453 B. 4917 (180) ‘Sy mop B. 
24 46 IY Β. ANPWN 60 11 a JON B. 

EXxopvs. 

Watson Codex. | Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Reading Reading? Ch. Vs. Blayney. Reading Reading 
Given. Indicated. Given. Indicated. 
6 16 WIN) B. ΠΝ 22 6 NYO | ANY B. 
7207009. Β. oPONDS 11 ΠΏΣ Β. (ΠΣ 
9 80 yey B ὨΡῪ 23 you yow Β. 
18 ἸΏΝ B. S\N" 25 21 ON) B (SY 
9 POT ON yen B. 26 6 DU B. 5(?)Dw 
20 6 (Ist) 539 Sy B. 36 8 wy. (Nw B. 
19 (2d) FX ΓΙΝῚ Β. 89 28 ἽΠΠΩ B. SUNN 
21 15 “55 579) B. 40 20 ὮΝ Β. oy 


1B = reading of Blayney’s edition. 

3 These two entries should have been omitted from Table I. 
ὃ The mark perhaps accidental. 

4 The mark nerhana unfinished or anaidantal. 
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. Blayney. 


ΓΔ 
2929 
Sia) 
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LEVITICUS 
Watson Codex Watson Codex. 
Reading Reading Ch. Vs. Blayney. 
Given. Indicated. Given. Indicated 
B. ΠΝ 17 15 9.) Β. 5.» 
B. INO 19 36 *TND B. (Ὁ) 
pnmion ἸΔΊΩΣ 21 6 WN B. TWN 
ON) B. 27 9 phiaja) B. ΠΏΣ 
ΟΡ Β. 
NUMBERS. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Reading Reading Ch. Vs. Blayney. Reading Reading 
Given. Indicated. Given. Indicated. 
Tony B. 16 30 N32’ mw FT’ 
B. (THODY 42 ΓΝ ἢ ny") B, 
B. ΧΙ 1921 ura) sr) (?)B. 
ΝΣ Β. 20 δ᾽ ANN B. FNM 
B 6D 6 ia ΓΝ Β. 
B. (DAN 1 OAM ΙΓ nem 
B. AMNP) 22 12 Ὁ = ONY B. 
B. ΠΡ 84 my yr?) B. 
B. TTIW NY 2818 AYO. B. youn 
mw oy B19 DIN ΟἽΝΠ B. 
pn B. 24 16 rp mt 'g B. 112) 
Β΄ gy 251ὃ ΓΔ Β.- 2 
Β. ΘΠ 18 pn B. FYAID 
B mon 2 2 ON B. ON) 
moy> B. 8220 (2d) ON ON) B. 
ΓΦ Β. 85 ἽΠΠΩ ΠῚ (Ὁ TI" 
DEUTERONOMY. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Reading Reading Ch. Vs. Blayney. Reading Reading 
Given. Indicated. Given. Indicated. 
Β. 21:1 AANA B. ΠΡ 
play, B. 229. ΜΡ Β. ΓῺ» 
Sy - Β. 28 85 m5‘? ἽΡ Β. 
TAS Β 2920 nS nN B. 
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TABLE VIII. 

The additions are inclosed in parentheses. They are interlineations except 
where otherwise stated. ‘1st’? denotes the first scribe and “2d” another 
hand, no attempt being here made to discriminate between the work of perhaps 
several later scribes. Where the additions are in exactly the same ink as the 
surrounding text “a” is added; while these changes may have been made imme- 
diately after the writing of the word affected, it should be borne in mind that 
the first writer used the same kind of ink throughout the volume, although its 
transcription occupied considerable time. No account is taken of the text sup- 
plied on paper in many places principally by the writer of the Arabic colophon. 
See also Table IX. 


GENESIS. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Va. Blayney. Readings. Authorof Ch.Vs. Blayney. Readings. Author of 
Change. Change. 


15 7 “PONS ἼΓΝ ΩΣ Ist; α. 42:17 FIONN (EDN) Prob. 1st. 
10 NAS VAD “ “" 21 ΠΥ ΠΟΥ Ast. 
2116 “MODS "ἜΠΟΣ “ “ 44 10 ΟΝ DUNN) Ist; a. 
2528 ὙΠ ΝΠ) “ΞΘ 461 I Oe “Ὁ “ 

2112 ΓΝΩΠῚ (MNT) Prob. Ist. 46 20 DID 4 

2516 FOP = TAO) 1st; a. af INIA δ 

8817 ΠΟ ΠΟ “ “ 24 933) (33) Ist; a. 

41 20 ΟΣ ΝΠ ΓΔ ΝΠ “ 49 8 YAN VMN) Prob. Ist. 
50 Ὁ50 0] ὃ 


Exopvus. 
Watson Codex. _ Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Readings, Authorof Ch. Vs. Blayney. Readings. Author of 
Change. Change. 
88 MTN) ΟΝ Ὁ 18 16 95)  11,50}} Prob. 1st. 
. SDN ΟἿΣ) 28 24 ΓΝ MOMMA“ “ 
9. ΟΝ Φ᾽ 24. 81 weapon “ “ 
11 ΓΘ See Table ΙΧ. Β. 24 86 Nr) See Table IX. C. 
4238. ἾΠΦ ἈΠ Φ Ὁ 29 48 WWIII 15, 15) [27 Prob. ist. 
6 26 Mp? (ΠΡ) Prob. ist. 36 2 INOAN ΝΟΤΝ Ist; a. 
17 2 — YVWON*) See Table IX. A. 11 ANYON ACPA “Ὁ “ 
1θ ὙΠ 10. 0.Ἴ(}) Prob. Ist. 
1,2 66 6 A mark over the interlineated letter, contemporary with it, indicating its omission 


for a secondary reading. 

84, δά Perhaps each of theese expressions was at first written as one word and the dots 
which separate them into two, as given in Table I., subsequently inserted by the first scribe, 
Y D'DID appears as one word in Gen. 41:45 and [4272 as one in Gen. 41:45, but as two in v. 50, 

?The 1 prefixed, not interlineated. Its insertion was at the first writing indicated for a 
secondary reading. 

8 The ἢ was doubtless placed where it is by mistake. The intention was evidently to change 
‘01370, v. 8, to °O)3°M:; the 7 is above the 4 . 

9,11, 12, 18, 18 Inserted in line, not interlineated. 

10 anc 18 The insertion of the letter added was at the first writing indicated for ἃ secondary 


ng. 
14 The writer of the ) indicated ite omission for a secondary reading. 
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LEVITICUS 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Va. Blayney. Readings. Authorof Ch.Vs. Blayney. Readings. Author of 
Change. Change 


256) 6pyay Opa 180: α. 1718 HSDIN2 ODD) Prob. 2d. 
18 566 = D337 1O)DID/7 Prob. Ist. 1981 PHDINT ΓΙ ΔΟΝ Ist; a. 
14 6 Oe OVP) ? 23 43 DIA DIN VW)"F Ist; Pa. 
15 18 TON § FAM)MON Ist; α. 25:10 PPA “Δ  ()} Ist; α. 
24 ΟΝ 3 (MYON Perhaps lst. 26 21 NIM «See Table IX. A. 
TPT FFD) Same as of 4 FIWND NDYUN()o lst; a. 


last preceding. 
NUMBEBS. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Va. Blayney. Readings. Authorof Ch. Vs. Blayney. Readings. Authorof 


Change. Change. 
1388 oman on win Ὁ 24 12 NOM UNO 1st? 
11 82 ΠῚ) 5, SOI Prob. 1st. 24 133 2a} Ist; α. 
12 14 ΝΠ. ΜΟΊ «2a? at Ww UMN “Ὁ “ 
142 WON. OWN’ Ist; a. 28 9 ON 552) “ “ 
14 Wow vow) “ “ 380 8 RAVI KFT  “ “ 
81 3 22 “« “ 382 8 AND) Zo “ “ 
48 ry 57) Ist? 2 AWN Naw ὃ 
21 18 oMywods) ONsIywD)d) 88 8 Ὁ 15D) Ist. 
Prob. 2d. 84 8 mma Gna ist; a. 
283 10 “ΟῚ 19, ™HD)) Prob. ist. 


DEUTERONOMY. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Ve. Blayney. Readings. Authorof Ch. Vs. Blayney. Readings. Author of 
Change. Change. 


7 4 ἽΠ (ΠῚ 1εῦῦ 2817 YNBDD 1.9) Ist; α. 
2411 NYY (ΝΡ Ist? 2916 (Ist) WN ΟΝ) “ “ 


Σ The addition of a) for a secondary reading was probably indicated at the first writing. 

a4,7en¢d18 A mark over thé interlineated letter, contemporary with it, indicating its omission 
for a secondary reading. 

6, ©, 9 ead 11 The insertion of the letter added was at the first writing indicated for a secondary 
reading; probably 80 also at 14 sa 16, 

6, § and 18 Ingserted in margin. 

19 Inserted in line. 

12 The interlineated 7) has been erased. 
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TABLE IX. 
A. Letter erased and no other put in its place. 

This section includes the words from which letters have been removed, 
either by scratching or by washing out, without the substitution of others. The 
letters erased are inclosed in brackets. ‘‘Sec.’? denotes that the shorter text 
was indicated as a secondary reading by the original scribe. It is of course 
difficult to assign a simple erasure to its maker. The manuscript, however, 
affords proof that the changes in Ex. 17:2, Lev. 21:9 and Num. 11:15 at least 
were made by the first hand. 


GENESIS. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Wateon Codex. 
4 25 yr) YViAl 2 8 wp Se. Wipy 
15 16 aa Naw 27 28 mv") δὰ vil 
17 6 Ὁ Ὶ DIDINorN9D) 29 7 5. “Ὁ ΠῚ 

16 99D) ΙΓ ΟΝ ΟῚ 38032 DYN PSec. [AMDYN 
19 20 DOMN Sec. [ἸῸΝ 81 8 MWD Sec. ἌΡΙΦΌ 

26 ΠῚ “ΠῚ 88 24 ps9 See. Ὁ} 
21 7 MAIN ?Sec. ΓΡΘΠ 

EXopvus. 

Ch. Va. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Va. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 
8 15 wn “MIT? 1624 pan mp ate 
10 2 Ὁ Se. SNP 17 2 DN" 1 
12 44 iN ae IND] 18 28 Wy ἽΝ 
18 19 ΓῸΝν ΓΝ» 23 4 ἽΝ TAs 
14 20 Ort og wrth) 19 ΓΙ Κλ αν». 

28 0") Nw 2838 (24) ΠΝ Se. SANIT 
16 2 MMA = Sec. [ΠΡ 2112 PON = PSec. PONT? 

8 “PON " “TION 88 12 ΓΝ ON) 

18 mabia ἽΝ 

LEVITICUS. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 
418 (ist) M3 Sec ΠΣ] 2 5 yy eM 
1519 = (1st) FAY TOU 2616 ON OND) 
21 9 min 8.6. FITS 21 NOT 2. 
28 80 SATION) Sec. (MANN 26 DOr) DIDO 


1 The facts seem to show that the word was first written without the final }, that ) was then 
added and that subsequently the ) was erased but its addition indicated as a secondary reading, 


all by the first hand. Cf. Ex. 17:3 in Table VII. 


3 The original reading was 1€3/\ (or 1f\3F)) but an δὲ has been interlineated by a second (ἢ 
hand and the original & (or ἢ) erased, making the text read ἸΏ. 
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NUMBERS. 

Ch. Va. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 
914 MPM. = Se. MNIPMD 24 18 Nay “Ny 
11 16 Ὁ Νὴ 1 17 ame) (Mon) 

29 Oy Se opr) 2 8 © We" [AMOS 

81 now [ΡΡΦ 2 6 ΜΉΝ NOT 
15 38 Pyey ΓΙΡΟΝ 81 88 ya) WalAN 
16 9 Wy? TOYO) «= #4 PIA See. ὝΠΞΙΠΙ 
2018 PDN PSec. [ΠΝ 88. 7 bla) 12 
38 11 22 Bee. INI 

DEUTERONOMY. 

Ch. Ve. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 
15 6 Ὁ HOISYM 28 22 Ἵ9 8... [29 
17 20 DN = ?Sec. DINM 27 so ἐξ τ 
18 8 SON’ ΡΟΝ 428 ὡ " " 


B. Letter changed into or substituted for another. 
Erasure and addition, either singly or combined, were used to transform one 
letter into another in the places here referred to. ‘“B,’’ “1st”? and "" 24" have 
the same signification as in Tables VII. and VIII. 


GENESIS. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Va. Blayney. Original Present Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present 
Reading. Reading. Reading. Reading. 


14 2 Neer NYT 248. 4621 Ap ND ΠΡ 248. 
88 12 oY B. 24 ON 


EXxopvs. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present Ch. VS. Blayney. Original Present 
8 11 AyD B. 2 25 16 ὮΝ Sy 
9 20 ON by 348. 01 OT OM 


1 At first #5) but the 5 erased and a small 4 added by the first hand after the %, making the 
text read as in Blayney. 
2 A second hand added a stroke turning the § into a 3 but cancelled his work. 
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LEVITICUS. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present 
Reading. Reading, Reading. Reading. 


6 27 D935’ Ὁ Prob. 1st B. 18 30 173 ὉΓ2 Prob. 1st B. 
17 10 NX 1B. Pist AN 19 20 Wr Pémper B. 
ss wy 2B. 9180 Op 26 24 YW? ΝΠ Ist B. 


NUMBERS. 

Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present 
Reading. Reading. Reading. Reading. 
14 8 ry caves) Plst B. 26 47 ppp? DATS) B. 
21 88. DON? UNNI? 150 B. δ᾽. ὍΠΩΣ = YYMINN Pst B. 
22 6 733 (M93 B. 27 4 wh ΓΛ (Pist B. 
26 26 yur) = PN) Pst 7B. 955} (Double 5) 1st NOMS 

DEUTERONOMY. 

Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present 
Reading. Reading. Reading. Reading. 


267 77) JON B. 927 wp B. Ist wp? 
NDI NON B. 


al 
- 


C. Other erasures. 


What may be called simple erasures not belonging to either of the foregoing 
classes are here grouped together. The words printed are those written over 
them or most closely related to them. Detailed statements in regard to their 
position—whether beneath or entirely to one side of the words given,—the exact 
contents of the first writing, etc., would take up too much space. In many places 
what has been removed was less than a letter but in others it was several words. 
Except where otherwise stated the present text is from the first hand contem- 
porary with the rest of the page and the making of the erasure must have pre- 
ceded the writing of what follows it. | 


1, 20848 The present reading indicated at the first writing; probably so at °. 

4 The present " probably changed from a Γ by the first hand. ; 

δ. A secondary reading indicated at the first writing. 

7 Cf. the third word preceding. 

8 ἔχε change was made before the word was finished, the Γ now occupying the place of the 
erased *). 

* A secondary reading indicated both at the first and the second writing, the one being 
the converse of the other. 
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GENESIS. 

6:2, ΓΘ: 17:6, IND; 20:8, 5 Ist; 24:12, WON; 26:18, yy; 31, 
DPT 7w/1; 27:28, ἸΌΝ; 81:68, 219999 Hw; 85:4, OPN; 24, 999); 48:16, 
2EYVTYD 5 46:8, WDD; 47:9, 3,2 (3d); 17, ΞΩ ΟἽ ; 48:16, SA A977; 50:10, 
“DDD; 18, ΠΤ ΩΝ 17, ΠΏ. | 

Exopvs. 

8:8, ΓΝ τ 21, A; 14:30, 207 ADL; 15:19, 19579; 16:38, ΩΨ: 
18:25, 2D POHL; 20:7, 9; 17, 2.) (2d); 19, NINN; 21:85; AN (2d); 
28:31, IPA (Ist) ; 24:6, ῬΨΓῊ ; 10, ΣΝ; 25:14, MIYIYD ; 27:5, MIMD (1st) ; 
28:30, QOW MN; 31:12-14 (in part); 16, WO; 33:11, YMA); 34:11, 
TWN: 95:11, ΣΦ ΏΓΙ:; 86:29, 2077. 87:1, 2 INDY INDY SM AON: 
2,277 19; 89:86, 9959 ; 40:19, FN (3d). 

LEVITICUS. 

8:8, 1. ἼΓ (24): 4:21, MOND 5 5:2, 2DWNY; 7:12, FT: 8:16, AMDT: 
11:4, ‘DDI; δ, FIV 1D ΘΖ: 18:82, “Yrs 85, FIWH; 14:18, ΞΡ; 
25, F715 48, PAIN) (2d); 15:6, "DD; 16, YONI; 16:8, WIT; 19:16, 
N57; 26, 23ND; 22:2, 2); 23:39, OVD); 25:23, OI; 88, 99 My; δέ, 
NO DN); 26:26, 2°51. 

NUMBERS. 

1:82, ἽΘΌΦΔ: 3:3, NWN; 88, AMINOWD; 4:11, WRN; 48, 2OD9N 
MIDw ; 49, yy (Ist); 5:22, AWN 26, “OMT; 6:3, DW; 8:4, AN WD; 
9, ΠΣ ΠῚ: 19, Ns 19, 20, 2931 PWIND TWD WY" WIT IN; 10:28, 995; 
11:10, 2939393) ; 18:1, “WN (8d); 20, 2A (1st); 25, WN; 14:7, FDO ANN; 
25, ἢ] OP ὙΥΊ: 27, Ν᾽ 1335 15:11, 1OIWID;s 16:6, II; 19:10, 
1595); 18 (last eleven words); 21:11, ὩΣ; 24:25, a var 26:12, 99999); 29:20, 
105): 31:2, 29; 21, 29N; 32:10 (whole verse); 27, IVD}; 88:8, DDD YN; 
54, 2237197, y7; 34:6, 7, 209 (2d); 14, 2Y) OMIIN: 35:5, AND (8d); 16, 
2; 19, NYT (1st); 28, 2; (2d). 

DEUTERONOMY. 

1:7, ΠΣ: 20, ΒΝ, ΟΝ: 2:5, 2D TWD IPs 7, DWN: 10, 
(last two words); 11, (all); 12, (Ist 11 words); 36, ΞΔ NS; 8:26, 4x5); 4:47, 
WI; 7:9, NTs 18, TY YIWI AWN; 8:20, DITION; 9:8, OWA; 19, 
ΖΓ (180); 12:15, YIDIN; 16:6, IMOIPA; 18:14, Hwy; 22, VIBHA (2d); 
19:5, "WV; 20:19, YI PID NDI; 22:4, OHI; 29, Iw; 28:4, 
*DINNSI; 16, JWI; 28:31, NPI PIHID PIs ὅδ, Pw. 


1 An adjoining letter written at first where the one now over the erasure is. 

3 Apparently due to carrying out calaeographio principles, in most cases that of placing let- 
ters under similar letters in the preceding line. 

3 Due to bringing out the oryptograms; so also perhaps *. 

4533 erased from the margin to the left of this word. 

δ See HEBRAICA, Vol. IX., p. 220. 

6,7 ead8 Portions of these words (D1, ὃ and soo respectively) perhaps not contemporary. 
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9.) (1st) of Num. 4:14, (ὃ Μὴν of Num. 80:2) and SX (1st) of Deut. 9:26 were 
written twice, once at the end of aline and again at the beginning of the next 
line, and the former erased. Cf. Lev. 16:15 in Table I. 


TABLE X. 


The portion of the text of the first scribe that preceded FAN’ VOY ° 9D of 
Gen. 8:19 and that that followed *y5)953° pwr of Deut. 30:20 have been lost. 
The leaf that contained Gen. 11, from {53 5 of verse 4 to the end of verse 23, 
has also disappeared. 

In the following list the missing text is supplied in brackets from Blayney’s 
edition. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt that in most of the places where only 
part of a word has disappeared the reading was the same as that here given. 
Fragments of some of the letters remain ‘but not enough to identify them with 
certainty. 

GENESIS. 


5:19, AIT, “PDUs 28, PN 1121: 29, WOLD]; 80, WV; 82, 
MPV; 61,051; 4, (7155 δ. ΓΝ ; 6, COSY; 7, UMN, (let) (Wy, 0580 
0153 8, [7s 9, 24 [9], COUN: 10, {ΠΣ . 11, EXDIOM: 12, (1st and 24) 
(PANIIT, M713; 18, 23519, 2157}; 14, PSY ABIN, (ANN AMD; 15, 
IAW YIN. (ASIN. [ΙΝ : 16, FON), {ΠῚ 8. {ΠΟΣΊ : 17, Cy], IMM, 

NI; 18, CAND, 512}: 19, MUWF. CAN: 20, OID, OP 3w/; 21, 
[AP], ONT; 22, 919 As 7:1, MOND), PD) "2551: 2, [ΠΌΓΙ, 
ATI, WAI; 8, API Ἢ. AY]; 4, LIN], OYIIN, OY: 
δ, WY; 68, ALIN, OLD); 7, NVA IDLO 8, PON] (1st); 10, 709], My; 
11, 72], SOTA), OWT s 17, 2091s 21, [ΤΙΝῚ : 22, [79195 28, (DY, 
(24) [3], (PINT: 24, NII", (Os 8:1, COND: 2, (18) [Ὁ 217: 8, 
(st) (OPO; 4, (ITN; 5.0199; 6 COIN: 7, (IN. Cla’; 8, LOIN; 
9, CIs 17, 781; 9:17, 9°19], 18, YPN, DLLs 19, ΠΙΦΙ 22]. PONT: 
10:4, (PUAN δ, DPN, 119077» (OID: 6 Π}}122}} 15:4, FL; 
17:9, MOND), SMM), OMIT; 10, 90], NIA; 11, DIMM, 
Ὁ5912}} : 12, [22], [D313 18, 21], JOII1s 16, FNIWN; 19, (Oy; 
20, [PINyow, (24) NINN, Mwy, Contd; 21, ΠΡ. LIAN: 22, 
(MIN; 28, (API, PAPO, ΡΩΝ» 25, 09ONI; 18:6, ὈΓΤΊΣΙΝ], ew; 
7, NWI; 9, YONI; 20, (FIND; 19:6, (MIT; 2446, SIN; 49, 
DIU); 50, NII}; 61, API, [22]: 62, HM, WM: 63, My, 
TV, FONTAN: δέ, WIN: 56, FAUT; 69, [DIFMAN; 61, PAN, CU; 
62, 301); 68, (PMIN?, CIs 64,Π]0 3. [IDs 85, (MINT, MINN, 


Ὁ Parchment sufficient to contain one letter lost from the right of the y. (Some manuscripts 
read 33771.) 
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[EP IYSITs 66, LOIN: 67, FIND, COUN, WOINs 21:86, MON, ΠΥ, 
86, MN), [IIpIyN, [ὉὯΨ8], PAIN AP? Any) ΠΙΘΙΠΣ: 46 
‘ANIL 15), DIY O33” ὯΔ]; 46, ΓΙΌ ory? ON, [Ὁ ON nn, 
MPVIID ANID; 28:11, wow), Nex wl, Bena 12, (DM, 
[OPINWA YD; 21, CD; 22, (ONT, ANIA) OCAON AND; 88:1, 
YAN]; 14, DIMM, Dy; 89:19, DIN]; 48:16, OMI); 24, 
[Ὁ]. : 36, Ὁ] ἜΝ ΓΙΌΠΙΘ. 


Exopvs. 
9:19, (8d) PNT): 18:7, (WI; 27:11, [IDES OT IPwM - 
LEVITICUS. 
6:22, WPL") “VIDIDA 28, ΝΜ [5]; 7:5, AAD: 6, CAT) - 


3 aad ¢ The damaged letter was probably ". 
8 The initial letter accidentally rubbed out. 


P. 124, Gen. 19:9, for Ὦ read ὃ: p. 129, Gen. 48:25, add DHPys X.; ». 184, Bx. 
88:10, for read J; p. 188, Lev. 26:16, add FIND (B.) ΡΣ codex; p. 140, 
Num. 8:7, for VII. read ΠΡ. 


THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THE EXODUS. 


By PROFEssOR NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


According to the Elohist, the Sons of Israel lived for three or four genera- 
tions! among the Egyptians,? honored and supported at first,? but subsequently 
enslaved and ill treated.4 From this oppression they were delivered through 
Moses, who with the rod of God5 smote the land of Egypt with five great plagues, 
viz.: blood in the river,® hail,” locusts, darkness? and disease,!° then divided the 
waters of the Yam Suph," caused the people to march through the sea, fought 
‘Amalek at Rephidim,!? continued to Horeb, the mount of God,!8 received 
Yithro, the priest of Midyan,!‘ settled at Kade’ and planned the conquest of the 
Amorite kingdom of Sihon.5 The Yahwist related that Israel once resided with 
fiocks and herds in the province of Go3en!® and grew to be a great and mighty 
nation, feared by the Egyptians, who therefore forced them to supply brick and 
laborers for the building of the store-cities of Pithom and Ramses.17 Yahweh, 


1 Gen. L. 38: Ex. 11.1. 

34 Bacon seems to me correct in his view that in this document “we see the Hebrews still a 
mere clan quietly living in one of the cities of Egypt, the royal city, and scattered as individuals 
among the Egyptians’ dwellings,” JBL., X., 1801, p.110. How, with his fine appreciation of E’s 
consistency, Bacon can assign to him Ex. ΧΙΙ. 37b, Num. x1. 21, I cannot quite understand. 
‘“‘ Slaves, not in a condition to own flocks and herds and crops”’ are scarcely in a position to “go 
forth like an army 600,000 strong, armed and with an high hand,” JBL., LX., 1890, p. 98. With 
Kittel, Geschichte, p. 196, I assign these passages to P. Cf. also Addis, The Oldest Book of Hebrew 
History, 1808, p. 127. 

3 Gen. XLVII. 12. 4 Ex. 11.1 8qq. δ Ex. Iv. 17, 200 al. 6 Ex, VII. 15, 170, 200, 38. 

¥ Bx. 1X. 22, 28a, 25a. s Ex. x. 12, 18aq, 148Δα, 168β. 9 Ex. x. 20-28, 27. 

19 The order in E was probably as follows: x1. 1-8; x11. 35, 36; this sentence OX TTT WR) 
by WMD NX AWD δὴ) OVW ywa ma 2 mina JAD WI OAD Pw by TT 10) Nw 
D’¥ PIs; then x11. 80afb, 818, 88 and 888. For 3 and the construction of Yib, cf. Ex. v. 
8 (vs. 1-4 belong to E). ‘ 

ΔΙ Ex. ΧΙΙΙ. 18... 12 Ex. xvri.8-16. 13 Ex. χιχ. 38. 14 Ex. xviii.l. 16 Num. XxI. 21-81. 

16 All references to Goden and to flocks and herds belong to J. On this important point I 
agree entirely with Bacon,l.c. A listin the temple at Denderah designates Kesem as the capital 
of the twentieth nome in Lower Egypt, called Sopt, Dimichen, Rec., 111.., 65,20. Itis probable 
that LXX. had this in mind in rendering Γεσὲμ. Ptolemy calls the capital of ἀραβιας νομος, 
Φακουσα, and with this agrees the Coptic Fakos=pa Kos, the modern Tell Fakus. The name was, 
no doubt, extended from the city to the nomos in the form of Kos or Kosem. Cf. Dimichen, 
Geographic ἃ. alten Aegyptens, 1887, p. 265; also Ebera in Riehm, Handworterbuch, 1898-1894. If this 
identification is correct, the Gosen of Josh. x. 41; x1. 16, D3. can scarcely be the same as the 
Goden of J, as Bacon thinks,l.c. It may bea fertile strip of land west of the Negeb named after 
the Egyptian province; and the city of the same name, Josh. Xv. 51, its capital. 

11 Kx. 1. 11, Pi Tum, “the abode of Tum,” was the sacred name of the capital of Abnefer, the 
VIIIth nome in Lower Egypt, its civil name being Thukut = D0, Ex. x11. 3a P. It was git- 
uated in the Wadi Tumilat where the modern Tell el Maskhuta is; cf. Naville, The Store-City of 
Ptthom,® 1888. Ramses has not yet been identified. Ebers, in Riehm, Hdwb., 1804, thinks of Tan, 

*5 
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however, sent Moses to demand of Pharaoh release, and upon his refusing to 
grant even a few days’ leave of absence, smote Egypt with seven plagues, viz., 
pollution of the Nile water,!® frogs in the river,!® flies, murrain,?! hail,3 
locusts2? and death of the firstborn,~ in each case exempting the province of 
GogSen. Then he led the way in a pillar of cloud and fire to the Yam-Suph, laid 
bare the sea by a strong east wind,?5 gave Israel victory over the pursuing Egyp- 
tians and confused and drowned them in their retreat,2° appeared in majesty on 
Mount Sinai?’ and ordered the conquest of Canaan. Guided by Hobab, the Mid- 
ianite,2° Israel marched to Kaded, sent spies into Canaan,” was discouraged and 
moved about in the desert for forty years,®° then settled in Sittim,?! crossed the 
Jordan and captured Jericho. Amos declared that Yahweh had brought Israel 
out of Egypt and led them forty years in the wilderness, and based an argument 
upon the admitted fact that throughout this period there were no sacrifices and 
religious processions such as characterized the cult of his own time.®? Hosea 
threatened Ephraim with a return to Egypt,® proclaimed Yahweh’s love for 
Israel, his son, whom he had called out of Egypt,®4 called Yahweh Israel’s god 
from Egypt and intimated that Israel had once lived in tents before entering 
Canaan.°5 Isaiah announced that Ajsur would smite Israel with a rod ““ after 
the manner of Egypt’’ but that Yahweh subsequently would lift ‘‘ his rod upon 
the sea against Assur” after the manner of Egypt.8¢ Micah proclaimed that 
Yahweh had brought his people up out of the land of Egypt, redeemed them from 


Tanis, the I ΡῈ of Num. x111.22E. But this city flourished already in the ΧΙ dynasty, and 
possibly as early asin the Vith. Lagarde, Mitt., IV., 1498qq. proposes DODy') one in Bx. 1. 11, 
and would understand '’5) as in “ἡ yu, Gen. xLVII.11P. But there is no ground for supposing 
Ramesses to be another name for the VIIIth nome. 

18 Ex. VI. 14, 16, 18, 21, 24, 25. 19 Ex. VII. 38 8ηᾳ. 80 Ex. VIII. 168qq. st Ex. 1x. 1-7. 


4 Ex. rx. 13, 14a, 17, 18, 23b, 24, 25b, 26-34. 33 Kx. X. 1-11, 186. βὈ, 148,30, lbaqb, 16-19. 

3, Ex. ΧΙ. 4-8; x11. 29 (80ac, Rp" 9 810, 32]. 85 Ex. xiv. 910. 
846 Ex. xiv. 24sqq. Cf. Wellhausen, JDTh. ΧΧΙ. p. 546. 81] Ex. x1x. 9, 11, 16, 18, 20. 
38. Num. Xx. 20-382, cf. Kittel, Gesch., p. 181. 4 Num. xi. 17b-19, 22, 27, 38. 


80 Num. ΧΧΧΙΙ. 13. Kuenen’s reasoning, Theol. Tijdschr. XI., 1877, 5458qq. failed to convinoe 
me that 6-18 is one of the latest haggadic fragments in the Pentateuch. In Onderzoek,3 1887, p. 
248, he at least ass itto JE. With Dillmann and Kittel, lassignittoJ. 2: Num. xxv.1 

4211. 10; 1x. 7; V. 25, 26. On the last passage, cf. my article in JBL., XIIL., 1894. 

33 1X. 3. 34x11. 1. 

35 xu. 10; ty should, in my judgment, be emended to Ὁ. That the Targum could have 
rendered the present text OD) ‘nD, is to me inconoeivable. Wy may have been a gloss ex- 
plaining the period referred to, probably designed to convey the idea of wandering, marching, cf. 
Ἵν» “band,” “troop,” Isa. xiv. 31. Some later reader or copyist would readily think of the 
feast of tabernacles and pronounce Ἵ 7. 

36 X. 24,26. Duhm, Jesata, 1902, assigns x. 924-516 to the 2d century, pointing to “die Ten- 
denz, die Tempelgemeinde zu tristen,” to 26ba as “ein Ausdruck der besser zu einem Exegeten 
passt als zu einem Propheten’”’ and to the preference since Ezekiel, “die Geschichte des Exodus 
als Themenstoff fir Predigten zu verwerthen.” But there is no reference to any “Tempelge- 
meinde;” the author of x. 5-7; x1. 1sqq. knows well how to give comfort of this kind; poetic 
license may account for ὉΠ Sy 1710"D instead of ON by 710) WW IND, but scarcely exe 
getic axpiBeca; EB, J, Amos and Hosea had already used the Exodus and the wilderness period 
for parsenetic purposes, and the style and the vocabulary are Isaiah’s. 
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bondage, sent before them Moses, Aaron and Miriam, and frustrated through 
Balaam the plans of Balak, king of Moab.?’7 According to the Deuteronomist, 
Yahweh took Israel out of the midst of Egypt, with signs and wonders, with 
battle and great power,®° spoke to the people from the fire on Mount Horeb,® led 
them to Kade’ Barne‘a and thence in thirty-eight years to Zered, supplied them 
miraculously with food and clothing all through the forty years’ period“! and finally 
gave them the Amorite kingdoms of Sihon and Og.“ Jeremiah praised the love 
shown by Israel and the faithfulness of Yahweh in the wilderness“ and declared 
that Yahweh gave no commands concerning sacrifices at the time he brought 
them out of the land of Egypt.“4 Ezekiel held that Israel and Judah had once 
been in Egypt and there learnt idolatrous practices.“ A Deuteronomistic hand in 
1 Kgs. vi. 1 penned the statement that the building of Solomon’s temple began in 
the four hundred and eightieth year after the Exodus. Partly on the basis of 
earlier documents, the Priestly Writer related, that Israel sojourned in Egypt 430 
years ;46 was delivered through Moses and Aaron who with his rod performed five 
great wonders, viz., transformation of the rod into a serpent,” change of water 
into blood,‘ frogs,‘ flies,5° and boils,5! of which the Egyptian magicians could 
perform only three; marched 600,000 strong from Ramses to Sukkoth,5? Etham,'8 
Pi Habiroth™ and the Yam Suph and through this sea to Sinai where an elabo- 
rate code was given and a magnificent cult instituted; and from Sinai proceeded 
by easy stages®s to Paran where the conquest of Canaan was planned. 

From these data the conclusion may be drawn that, in the period of the two 
kingdoms, there was among the Israelitish tribes a widespread®® tradition that 


st v1.8, 4, 925 3n Ἵ» D’OWN [9 is more likely to be a remnant of a more complete sentence 
than a gloss in Ewald’s sense. elihausen has no explanation to offer for its interpolation here, 
Sktzzen, V. 144. 

as iv, 3. 39 1, 6sqq. 40 ΤΊ, 14. 411.30, 31; xxx. 4, 5. 4311. 248qq.; ΠῚ. 1sqq. 

4817.2,6,7. 4 ViII.22, cf. xvr1.14. 46 ΧΧΊΙΤΙ. 3,19,27. «Ex. ΧΙ. 0. «7 Ex. voi. 1-18. 

4 Ex. VII. 19, Waa, 22. 40 Ex. VIII. 1-3, llayb. 60 Ex. VIII. 12-15. 51 Ex. 1x. 8-12. 

8 Ex. ΧΙΙ. 87. 

83 Ex. ΧΙΠῚ. 39ϑ. Naville, t.c., Ὁ. 28, identifies ὈΠῸΣ with the Atuma or Atima of Pap. Anastasi 
VL., 4, regarding it asa region and notacity. Rougé, Chabas and Brugsch (even Aegyptologte, 
1880, Ὁ. 37) transcribed it Edom and referred it to the Biblical Edom. Naville’s objection that “1 
is an anachronism to admit the existence of a land of Edom inthe XIIth dynasty” assumes a 
knowledge we do not possess of the origin of the name and the nation of Edom. 

& Bx. xrv.2. Naville, l. c., p. 30, identifies ASW) with Pikerehet, found in the tablet of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, combining the LXX. ἐπαυλις with the ah of Anast. VI. It is, indeed, dif- 
ficult to see why the Alexandrian should have given this translation, if the Hebrew word had 
not suggested to him a place familiarly known as “‘the farm house.” But it is not certain that 
be knew just where the ancient Pi Hahiroth was. Naville admits that Pikerehet ‘“ must have 
been an important place judging from the amount of taxes which the kings attribute as reve- 
nue to its temple,” p.15. Ie it likely that such a oity should have been known as “the farm 
house?” There is no evidence that the particular ah of Anast. VI. was either Pikerehet, 
Pi Hahiroth or the farm building of which the Alexandrian thought. 

δὲ Num. xxx. 1-49. For the genesis and growth of these itineraries compare the excellent 
observations of Klostermann, Der Pentateuch, 1893, p. 168sqq. 

δ We are scarcely in a position to assert that it was universal even then; but the political 
unity of David's and Solomon's time no doubt made common property of many a tale that until 
then had lived on the lips of single tribes. 
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their ancestors had once been in Egypt but escaped from this house of bondage 
and lived awhile on the Sinaitic peninsula, previous to the conquest of Canaan. 
It is also to be inferred that, at least towards the close of this period, centuries 
were thought to lie between Solomon and the Exodus and other centuries between 
the Exodus and Joseph. This would point to the time of the X VIIIth and XIXth 
dynasties as the epoch of the sojourn in Egypt, the life in the desert, and the con- 
quest of Palestine. 

Fortunately, this is just the time when we would most hopefully look to 
Egypt, Sinai and Palestine for testimony concerning the Hebrew tribes. From 
Aahmes (1579-1557)57 to Ramessu IV. (1203-1192) Egyptian armies were constantly 
marching through the Eastern Delta on their way to Palestine; official couriers 
and travelers passed to and fro between these countries, and numerous records of 
campaigns, reports, letters and memoirs have come into our possession. 

During the same period, Ma‘in Misran, Ma‘in, Maon, Midyan and ‘Amalek 
dwelt on the Sinaitic peninsula, in the Syrian desert and in Northern Arabia. 
Some of these knew well how to record important events, as the Minaean inscrip- 
tions show. 

How long before the reign of Amenhotep III. (1487-1401) the cuneiform script 
and the Babylonian language were used in Palestine, cannot be determined at 
present. Nor have we any data for ascertaining whether the wedge-shaped char- 
acters fell into disuse when the diplomatic relations between Egypt and Pales- 
tine ceased. But for more than a generation there certainly was considerable 
literary activity in the centres of Amorite life. Unless a very marked deteriora- 
tion of this race took place, such as the Hebrew records scarcely warrant us in 
assuming, it is more likely that the wedge-writing was retained by the Amorite 
scribes until the alphabet became known than that so useful an art should have 
been suddenly dropped. 

Increasing knowledge of this period justifies the hope for direct testimony 
from those so immediately concerned in the movements of the Hebrew tribes, and 
so capable of rendering an account of themselves and of their neighbors. The 
more reliance we place upon the details of the Hebrew tradition, the more 
remarkable would be their silence. 

Is there any such testimony? Chabas5’ first called attention to the Aperiu 
or Apri appearing as carriers of stone in two letters from the time of Ramessu II. 


5? These dates are based on the native sources, the synchronism with Babylonian kings fur- 
nigahed bv the Amarna correspondence and the astronomical caloulations of Mahler. On the 
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(1848-1281), one from Kausir to Bakh-en-Ptah,®® and another from Keni Amen to 
Hui. The reading Aperiu was also suggested in a somewhat blurred text from 
the beginning of the reign of Mer-en-Ptah (1281-1269), where this king is repre- 
sented as vanquishing them with his arms.®! The identification with the 
Hebrews was confidently proposed®2 and widely accepted. Perhaps the most 
comprehensive and vigorous defense, from the old point of view, was that of 
Waldemar Schmidt. But further research brought difficulties. It was discov- 
ered that these Aperiu were in Egypt when, according to the theory, they ought 
not to be there. As late as in the days of Ramessu IV. (1208-1192) ‘‘ Aperiu 800 
in number” are mentioned in the Hamamat inscription.66 They are there called 
Aperiu of An or Aian, the mountainous district east of Memphis extending to 
the Red Sea. And as early as in the time of Neferbotep, of the XIIIth dynasty 
(6. 2200) they meet us as sailors in Egypt. In the thousand years intervening 
they are found occasionally in a different rdle. Thus in the reign of Tehutimes 
ITT. (1503-1449) some of this people are presented as messengers mounting their 
horses at the king’s command ;*7 and in a document from the time of Ramessu III. 
(1235-1203) we learn that 2083 Aperiu were settled near Heliopolis. They are 
introduced as ‘“‘ knights, sons of the kings and noble lords [marina] of the Aperiu, 
settled people dwelling in this place.”68 In view of these facts it was thought 
impossible to maintain the identification and most scholars beat a hasty retreat. 
The only remarkable thing about this change of position was the quiet assump- 
tion of knowledge that led to it. Wiedemann announced that the Aperiu were in 
the land “long before the arrival of the Jews in Egypt,’’® as if all the world 
knew just the year and the day when Hebrew tribes first began to assemble on 
the frontiers.of Egypt. Brugsch took offense at the thought that any of the fore- 
bears of the prophets should ever have sat on horseback, and was at a loss to 
explain how Hebrew clans could have resided as honored men near Heliopolis in 
the days of Ramessu III.7° Max Duncker was quite certain that the Hebrews 
could not have been known to the Egyptians as Apri or Ibri, since we know 
Ibrim to mean “ die Jenseitigen.’”! Even Eduard Meyer, convinced by Brugsch’s 
investigations that the Aperiu were a people living in.the Erythrean dis- 
trict of An, declared the identification without a foundation.72 Of course, if we 
know just when Hebrew tribes drifted into Egyptian territory, how they occupied 


δ Leyden Papyrus, I.,348. © Leyden Papyrus, I., 840. 

6. Papyrus Anastast, I1I., last letter. 62 Chabas, M&anyes, and Recherches, Paris, 1873. 
63 Cf. Naville, Les Israelites en Egypte, in Revue Chrétienne, 1878. 

« Assyriens og Aegyptens gamle historic, Kjoebenhavn, 1877, 878 sqq. 

« Lepsius, Denkmiler, IIL, 219e. Marlette, 4bydoe, II., 89,18. οἵ Pap. Harris, 500 verso. 
#8 Chabas, Voyage d’un Egyptten, p. 211. 

oe Aegyptische Geschichte, Gotha, 1884-1888, ἢ. 491. 

1 Z.AS., 1876, p. 71; Geschichte Aegyptens, 541, 5828qq. 

11 Geschichte des Aliertums, Leipzig, 1878, I., 387. 

3 Geschichte des Aliertums, Stuttgart, 1884, p. 288. 
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themselves there, what name they bore and what it signified, and can be sure that 
these sons of the desert never sat on horseback and never bolted or lagged 
behind, or slunk back to the fleshpots of Egypt, these arguments are convincing. 
But are we really so well informed as that? The only serious objection against 
the identification was raised by Meyer, when, a few years after his first utterance, 
he announced that “die ‘apru sind tberhaupt kein Volk, das Wort bedeutet 
Arbeiter.’78 It is difficult, however, to believe that the Egyptians should have 
used the same word to designate a sailor, a stone-carrier, a mounted courier, a 
watrior, and a mighty lord. If Apri is the true reading in Anast. III. 7, Mer-en 
Ptah would then boast of a glorious victory over a body of laboring men (!) 
Worst of all, the author of the Harris papyrus would ex hypothest call these 
‘* laborers,’’ “‘sons of kings and noble lords.”? Perchance as a compliment to their 
versatility ?74 On the other hand, Brugsch, in his last work,75 comes to the con- 
clusion that ‘es ist immer noch eine unentschiedene Frage ob die....’pr’’w 
Ebraer sind oder nicht;’’ and he refers to the Heroopolitan district, ’An, where 
the Pitum known to Hebrew tradition and so brilliantly discovered by Naville 
was situated, as “dasselbe Gebiet von welchem die ’pr’’w (Ebraer ὃ) versetzt 
wurden.’? The Aperiu may, indeed, bave been a different people from the He- 
brews ;76 but no reasons have yet been adduced that conclusively forbid the iden- 
tification. 

These foreigners first appear in Egypt in an era of migratory movements, 
possibly in the very century that witnessed the Palestinian expeditions of Kudur 
Mabuk and Hammurabi (2240-2186), possibly the Amraphel of Gen. x1v.,77 who, 
according to the same source, was accompanied by Kudur La‘amar,’® Ariokh = 
Eri Agu’? and Tid‘al® and was a contemporary of Abram,®! the Hebrew.®2 Push- 


τ Geachichte des alten Aegyptens, Berlin, 1887, p. 207. 

Ἰ1 can attach no significance to the absence of the determinative for foreigner in some 
instances. In Pap. Leyden, I., 348 it occurs, while in Pap. Leyden, I., 849, it is abeent; yet the 
context is exactly the same. The ordinary word for “‘laborer,”’ bak, Copt. bok, oocurs alongside 
of Apri in these texts. 

τὸ Die Aegyptologte, Leipzig, 1889-1891, pp. 38, 89. 

7 One would be tempted, in that case, to think of the Midianite people Dy), Gen. xxv. 4, J 
or of Adsurbanipal’s Apparu., V R. 9.27 with whom Glaser connects this Dy, Geschichte und 
Geographte Arabiens, Berlin, 1890, p. 446. This may, indeed, be the remnant of a larger Sinaitic 
people including some Midianite clans and some clans afterwards entering into the composition 
of the x1" 733. 

τ Even Winckler now admits that Martu (Aharru) always refers to “das Westland” and 
«δὴ Ammisatana and Hammurabi held possession of Palestine, Alor. Forachungen, IT., 1894, Ὁ. 
148sqq. The identification is accepted by Schrader, Bab. Konigsliste, 26, 26; Halévy, REJ., XV., 
168sqq.; Zimmern, Dte Assyriologie als Hulfewtesenchaft, 10. Less probable is Hommel’s Amar- 
pal (LXX.) = Amar muballit = Sin muballit, father of Hammurabi, Geschichte Bab. und Ass., 366. 

18 snopo yD has not been found on any inscription; but the name is so “echt Elamitisch.”’ 
that Meyer gives him a place beside Kudur Mabuk, and regards the chapter as written by a Jew 
in Babylon on the basis of historical study, Geschichte des Altertums, I., p. 1658qq. 

79 For this identification see the convincing arguments of Hommel, Gesch., p. 357 sqq. 

δ Ὁ" possibly corrupted from O°) = Guti. According to Hilprecht, Old Bab. Ineer., p, 
128qq., this kingdom already existed in the days of SargonlI. But cf. Halévy, Revue Sém., 1804 
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ing into the land, some of their number, as well as Phoenicians and other aliens, 
were hired for marine service. What their: fortunes were during the Hyksos 
period, is not known. But in the XVIIIth dynasty we find Aperiu familiar with 
the use of the horse just then putting in his appearance in Egypt. This seems to 
point to some connection with Syria and Mesopotamia, or at least with the Semitic 
tribes mediating the traffic with those parts. In the Egyptian army that besieged 
Joppa it was the Aperiu that mounted their horses to carry royal messages. 
But whatever services of this nobler kind they rendered Tebutimes III., a new 
king arose that knew them not. For his great building enterprises Ramessu II. 
had need of these strangers and he put them to work as stone-carriers, and possi- 
bly as brick-makers. Between Mer en Ptah (1281-1269) and Ramessu III. (1235- 
1203) a change took place in their position. Something of radical importance 
must have happened. For when the cloud lifts, they are seen in a peaceful settle- 
ment near Heliopolis and are referred to as ‘sons of kings and noble lords of the 
Apri.”” The most natural explanation of this seems to be that the former slaves 
had escaped from their bondage and risen to eminence in the time when the 
Palestinian Arsu® held sway over the country (1255-1242). Maintaining them- 
selves in the reign of Ramessu III., they were no longer remembered as the sons 
of abject bondsmen but as the descendants of noble sires. Tani va le monde! 
But in their old haunts in the Mokattam mountains less successful kinsmen soon 
were reduced to slavery again. 

Is there in all this anything that is incompatible with a reasonable concep- 
tion of early Hebrew history ? The Sons of Israel rightly regarded themselves as 
only a part of a larger family, the Hebrews, scattered all over Arabia and the 
Sinaitic peninsula. Some of their great mountain shrines were on this peninsula.®5 


p. 279. Tad‘al = Ta du gilu may, however, only point to a linguistic affinity between Gutian and 
Mittanian. 

δεῖ: Whatever the original elements, this pericope was undoubtedly worked over in postexilio 
times. As to the character, age and extent of the source, we know nothing. The finds at El 
Amarna and El Hesy make an Amorite origin as probable as a Babylonian. To assert that 
Abram and Malkisedek never existed, as Meyer does, l.c., (5 to assume more knowledge than 
we possess. On the other hand, Diillmann, Genesisé and Kittel, Geschichte, 158sqq. have only 
shown a bare possibility. 

ss The derivation of this name from the root Ay with the significance of “ passieren, vor- 
aberziehen, weiterziehen’’ as ‘‘ wanderer,”’ proposed by Friedrich Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies, 
Leipzig, 1881, p. 262, seems to me more probable than the ordinarily accepted view connecting 
the name with the passage of a river, either the Euphrates or the Jordan (so Stade and Meyer). 
The name of the Ge‘ez people is a good analogy; Cf. Ludolf, Hist Acth. I., 1, 4; Dillmann, Gram- 
matt d. Aeth. Sprache, Ὁ. 3: Lexicon Aecth., p. 11888. v. Less felicitous is the proposed analogy 
to the Philistines. This people has been identified even by Meyer, Gesch. Aeg., p. 316, with the 
Pulista or Pursta. Of the meaning of their name we are as ignorant as of their ethnic connec- 
tion. 

es Pap. Anast., ΠῚ. 

δ Pap. Harrts, pl. 76. Cf. Eisenlobr, Der grosse Papyrus Harris, Leipzig, 1872. 

That Horeb and Sinai were the same mountain, cannot be asserted. The two tradi- 
tions, ED,1 Kgs. xrx. 8, and Deut, ΧΧΧΊΙΙ. 2, (Song of Moses,) JP, may point to two equally 
famous sanctuaries. That Yahweh was the god of Kayin, Midyan and possibly other Sina- 
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The Egyptian borderland no doubt had the same attraction for them as for other 
Semites.°6 That some of their clans should have established themselves in the 
Mokattam mountains, the Heroopolitan district, and the neighborhood of Heliop- 
olis, is not at all unlikely. Like their kinsmen they certainly may have been 
pressed into service occasionally. It is only natural to suppose that, at a time 
when Egypt was suffering from dissension®’ and pestilence, some of these clans 
should have effected their escape. Nothing forbids the assumption that Hebrews 
in better circumstances declined to cast in their lot with Moses, that the 
unwonted hardships of the desert, the rigid discipline of the great leader and the 
first unsuccessful attempts at entering Palestine sent others back, that the disaf- 
fected elements united with the Palestinian hordes invading Egypt under Arsu 
and that a flourishing colony established itself in this period of foreign domination 
in their old home near Heliopolis. This is, at any rate, not a whit more strange 
or less probable than the course of Aperian history just outlined. But if the 
Egyptians designated as Aperiu the same people that the Israelites called Ibrim, 
there is no objection to supposing that among the Aperiu-Ibrim that escaped 
from Egyptian oppression there were some clans that afterwards became a 
part of the nation of Israel.28 As to the Exodus, the Egyptian references 
would neither affirm, nor yet exclude, such an event; they would, however, indi- 
cate as its probable date some time between the end of Mer en Ptah’s reign 
(1269) and Ramessu III’s accession (1235), not long before the invasion of 
Arsu, in 1255. 

Before leaving the Egyptian documents it may be well to inquire whether any 
references in later writers to this epoch, or to the Exodus of the Hebrews, may 
have been based upon reliable native sources. The number of Greek and Roman 


itic tribes has been well shown by Tiele, Vergel. Gesch., 1876, p. 558 8qq.; Godsdtenst tn de Oud- 
hetd, 1898, p. 2808qq.: and Stade, Gesch., 1889, p. 181: Das Kainzeichen, ZATW., XIV., 1894, p. 
20sqq. Yithro, Re‘uel and Hobab whom, with Tiele, I regard as priestly representatives of 
Midianite and Kenite clans, probably joined with Moses in Yahweh worship at Horeb, or at Sinal, 
or at both these places, because they had often worshiped him there before and the power of 
their god had been signally manifested. Sinai was, no doubt, originally dedicated to Sin; for 
while the Min.-Sab. ἡ with which the name is written, Osiander 20, 5, generally corresponds to 
an Aram.-Heb. w rather than a Ὁ, I doubt whether it can be laid down as an absolute rule, as 
Homme!) does, Stidarabische Chrest., 1898, p.10. But that would not prevent Kayin from habit- 
ually worshiping Yahweh there, any more than Israel scrupled to worship Yahweh at the old 
sanctuary on Carmel. The Ephraemitic designation of Horeb as a p'75ox WN also points to it 
asa “Gdtterberg.”’ 

86 Cf. Meyer, Geach. d. all. Aegyptens, p., 297 8aq. 

87 Ig there an intimation of political disaffection in Ex. ΧΙΙ. 88a, E? 

8s This is admitted to be the historical nucleus of the later Hebrew accounts even by Stade, 
Geschichte, p. 129 ‘Es sind gewichtige Griinde vorhanden welche uns zu der Annahme zwingen 
....dass einzelne hebraéische Stimme oder Geschiechter in Aegypten sich aufgehalten und unter 
Mose sich befreit;’? and by Meyer, Geschichte d. alt. Aeg., Ὁ. 208 “‘irgend einer der StA4amme aus 
denen die Nation der Séhne Israels zusammengefiossen ist, hat einmal in den Grenzgebleten des 
Nillandes gezeltet und die Einneruvg davon bewahrt.”’ That the identification would carry with 
it the historicity of the Hebrew narratives, as Honorato del Val, El Pentateuco, in La Ctudad de 
Dios, 1808, p. 180 sqq., seems to think, cannot be maintained. : 
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historians who agree that the Jews once resided in Egypt, but in some way, at some 
time, were driven out of the country, is indeed considerable. Such names as 
Hecatwjus of Abdera, Manetho, Poseidon, Lysimachus, Chseremon, Pompejus 
Trogus, Strabo, Diodorus, Plutarch, and Tacitus, have a good sound. But even 
their combined testimony has little weight. The later writers depend on the 
earlier, and some of these may easily have picked up their crumbs of learning in 
the Jewish Ghetto at Alexandria. The only authors that can be seriously con- 
sidered are Hecatsus of Abdera and Manetho of Sebennytos. No doubt the 
number of Jews in Egypt at the time of Ptolemy I. (306-283) was not small. The 
persons upon whom Hecatzus depended for his knowledge may have derived 
information from the Jews. But they themselves could scarcely have told him 
that their fathers were driven out of Egypt because the gods were angry with 
them and that the common mass of the expelled became their ancestors while the 
flower of the people went to Hellas. On the other hand, it is difficult to say what 
native traditions reported to him may have led to his view. That such existed 
bearing on this point, seems evident from the accounts of Manetho. Whether 
this learned priest took his story from the mouth of the people, or, as is more 
likely, from written documents,®! its thoroughly native character cannot be 
denied. Meyer says: ‘“‘Die Art der Erzahlung ist acht agyptisch. Die Ge- 
schichte konnte direct aus einem hieratischen Papyrus des neuen Reichs tiber- 
setzt sein,’’®2 and his judgment on this point is of the greatest value. Αμενωφις του 
Παπιος was identified by Erman as Amenbotep, the famous son of Hapi, pa being 
the masculine article and apis= Hapi.® This naturally led Meyer to regard 
Αμενωφις o βασιλευς a8 Amenbotep IV., and the whole story as embodying a later 
conception of ‘‘ the revolution Khu en Aten’s apostasy from the old faith called 
forth.”” Amenophis= Amenhotep certainly seems to me more probable than 
Wiedemann’s Amenophis = Amenmerisetneht.4 It may even be that the 
elegant phrase, ἐπιθυμεῖν Θεων γενεσθαι Θεατης,͵ Which Josephus so needlessly ridicules, 
was coined in sympathetic North Egyptian priestly circles as a euphemism for 
the solar monotheism of Khu en Aten. But Wiedemann, in my judgment cor- 
rectly, maintains that the substance of the story is the memory of a time like that 
depicted in the Harris papyrus, pl. LXXVI., rather than that of Khu en Aten. 
The iconoclasts and oppressors are the strangers, and not Amenophis-Khu en 


e Hecatsean fragment in Diodorus, XL., 3. 

% Josephus, Contra Apionem, I., 26-81. The suspicion that 26 6qq. were derived from a paeyao- 
Manethonian work does not appear to be well founded. 

s1 Even if these documents should go back to the XXth dynasty, it is of course poseibiea, wet 
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Aten. In Manetho as in the Harris papyrus there is a Palestinian invasion. 
Theological considerations may have rounded out the picture and located it in a 
wrong time. How was this humiliation of Egypt to be accounted for? The 
presumptuous course of Amenhotep IV. was known to have brought in a period 
of national disaster. But the wise son of Hapi, living about that time, must have 
seen beforehand the coming calamity and warned the king. Eliminating this 
later element, and also some evident reminiscences of the expulsion of the 
Hyksos under Aabmes,™ the rest seems to be a duplicate of the sad story in the 
Harris papyrus. With this addition, however, that certain aliens already in the 
land are described as lepers, connected with the Hyksos in Jerusalem and said to 
be governed by Osarsiph-Moses rather than by Arsu. Egyptian feeling may 
have vented itself in the somewhat inelegant nickname of “‘lepers’’ given to this 
people, scarcely on the ground of their ‘‘ ceremonial uncleanness ’"% i. 6. their dif- 
ferent rules of taboo, rather then because of numerous and obnoxious cases of 
elephantiasis or other cutaneous diseases among them. With our present knowl- 
edge of the history of Jerusalem, it is no longer improbable that the expelled 
Hyksos fell upon Palestine and took possession of its chief city.97 It is now gen- 
erally admitted that the Hyksos were Semites and not improperly designated as 
Arabs.%> The Palestinian hordes invading Egypt under Arsu may well have 
been taken to be the descendants of these Hyksos. Nor would it be strange, if 
some in reality were so. Manetho explains the name Οσαρσιφ απὸ του ev HAcov oder 
Θεου Οσιρεως. He evidently took him to be a native. But Egyptian deities were 
known and worshiped in Syria as early as in the fifteenth century, particularly 
Hesiri and Tehuti. Yet it is more probable that the name, being in reality 
Arsu,® was Egyptianized by a later writer, familiar with the event, but not with 
pap. Harris. That this man assumed the name of Moses, cannot be an interpola- 
tion of Josephus; for this identification of Moses with Osarsiph seems to him the 


% As such must be characterized the memory of Avapic, the Hatwaret of the inscriptions, 
cf. Brugsch, Die Aegyptologie, pp. 34-36, and also the close connection with Ethiopia at that time, 
for Aahmes’ queen was an Ethiopian, cf. Wiedemann, Gesch., p. 318 and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that her kinsmen aided in the expulsion of the Hyksos. 

86 So Wiedemann, Geschichte, p. 495. 

97 After centuries of settled life in Egypt, during which their leaders held contro! of the 
nation and their upper classes no doubt adopted Egyptian civilization, it is not likely that they 
returned to nomadic life, but vastly more probable that they sought a new home for themselves 
in Palestine, this NI¥INM 2) ὩΣ. Agumkakrime (ὁ. 1600-1570) was scarcely in a position to pre- 
vent this. The Babylonian ascendency in Palestine, of which the inscriptions of Hammurabi 
and Ammisatana (2147-2134), and only less directly the language of the Amarna tablets, bears 
testimony, must have been lost in the time of the later Uruazagga kings. Hani is to be sought 
in the Median mountains. 
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crowning proof of Manetho’s untrustworthiness.!° Manetho may have heard 
something of Moses and inserted him in what he deemed a suitable place. But 
why should he have ascribed to Moses such acareer? Hebrew tradition certainly 
knew nothing of a Moses holding possession of Egypt through a number of years, 
pillaging the cities, violating the temples and discharging the priests. It seems 
to have been in native lore he found the two figures, the Heliopolitan priest 
Moses, the leader of an alien race in their successful revolt, and the Palestinian 
conqueror Osarsiph (Arsu), the dictator of Egypt, blended into one personality by 
the simple device of a change of name. If this tradition rests on a reliable 
foundation, (and it is difficult to see any motive for its invention by the Egyptians 
themselves) we are again directed to the time immediately preceding Setneht for 
the Exodus. Whatever its strength or weakness, this appears to be all the direct 
testimony Egypt has to offer.10! 

Speaking of Aahmes’ war of deliverance, Davis and Cobern say: ‘‘ The only 
text which at all connects the Israelites with this war is the Minaean inscrip- 
tion (Halévy, 585) which, according to Dr. Eduard Glaser’s translation, speaks 
of the ““ Hebrews of the canal country ”’ giving thanks to the gods for their deliver- 
ance during a time of civil war.’1°2 Later researches led Glaser to the view that 
the inscription commemorates the successful escape from Egypt of certain Min- 
aeans belonging to the Hyksos at the time when these were expelled by Aahmes, 
that the Ma‘in Misran are Egyptian Minaeans, and that Sar, Agur and Ibru naha- 
ran point to the isthmus of Suez, the Wadi el Aris and the Mediterranean coast 
as their home.1% Hommel at first assigned the inscription to the same period,19% 
but afterwards dated it in the time of the conflict between Arsu and Set- 
nebt.1% The inscription was found at Baraki3, the ancient Yathil (his),1°6 and 


records the building and dedication of some structure to Athtar ( pits); Wadd 
(05) and Nakrab (ς- 7X3) by Ammigadik ( 50sass) and Sa'd (nw), designated 


10 Contra Aptonem,I.,31. It would be interesting to know, however, how the name was 
spelled in Manetho’s work and !n his original source, if there at all. The excerptors naturally 
cared for its correct spelling. 

τοι In Davis’ and Cobern’s Anctent Egypt, p. 44, there is a reference to a black jasper ring 
found at Tanis and dating from the Hyksos period, which has a Hebrew inscription. In reply to 
an inquiry, Dr. Davis writes me: ‘‘In 1878 there was exhibited in London the Egyptian oollection 
of M. Allemant. The catalogue of thie collection refers to this ring as follows: ‘No. 705 San- 
Tanis. Black jasper. Stone of riug or seal graven in intaglio (gravé en creux) on both sides. 
On the front a winged serpent and two Semitic signs; on the back a Hebrew inscription. Epoch 
of the shepherd-kings, XVIIth dynasty.’ Unfortunately the signs and inscriptions are not 
gtven, and I do not know what has become of the collection.” If this ‘‘Hebrew inscription” 
appears in the characters used on the Siloam stone, the pre-exilic seals and the Maccabeean coins, 
it would be difficult to assert that it was made by Hebrews, unless this name should occur. 
Fenhu were in Egypt already in the sixteenth century. If the Aramsean characters are used, 
the ring cannot belong in the Hyksos period. The Allemant collection ought to be looked up. 

195 Anetent Egypt, p. 45; Glaser, Skizze, I., 1889, 57 sqq. 103 Skizze, IT., 1890, p. 451 sqq. 

1% Aufediize und Abhandlungen, 1892, Ὁ. 10. 105 l.'c., p. 127; Chrestomathie, 1898, Ὁ. 104. 

1.66 Cf. Miller, Burgen, II., p. 58sqq. Mordtmann, ZDMG., XLVII., 1803, p. 408: Hommel 
Chrest., p. 135. 
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88 Wr G> Aes pills re Cree and the Ma‘inu Migran (ya px), in 
recognition of help given them at a time when they had been attacked by bands 


of Saba’u and Haulanu, while war raged between Ma‘in (peo) and Raghmat 
(Kae, )107 and between the king of Yamnat (i423) and the king of Sa’mat 
(XoLd),108 and because of deliverance out of the midst of Misr ( rae bang ω9) 
while there was hostility between Maday (echo) 109 and Misr, in the reign of 
Abiyada’ Yathi' (at edwl), king of Ma'in and Mawan (_y!,10).10 Glaser 
and Hommel are undoubtedly right in referring Misr!11 and Ma‘in Migran to Egypt 
and the Sinaitic peninsula respectively, and in seeking for Sar, Agr and Ibru 


Naharan in the neighborhood of Egypt. Hommel points out that alt is a 
broken plural of Al, 112 and that consequently this word indicates the ’Aérites, 


but goes on to identify them as DWN and the other two words as = T’ar 
and wre ~£ = “das Ufergelande des Stromes”’ or ‘‘das jenseitige Ufer des 


Stromes,” i. e. the Red Sea. I regard it more probable that Ammisadik and Sa‘d, 
as governors under Abiyada‘ Yathi‘ over the Ma‘inu Misran, ruled the Sar-people 
living in the district of the fortress T’ar, the ASer people!!2 living on the Mediter- 
menean coast, and the “\3j? people living near the Red ie 158 to these 


their name presents a striking analogy to 
wre ye Ρ 8 Wye pe. If the 


latter are Egyptian Minaeans, why should not the former be Red Sea Aperiu, or 
even Hebrews ὃ In one case, as in the other, the second word would designate 
them as only a part of a larger family. The restoration of native rule may well 
have forced some Tarite, Azerite, and Aperian families to betake themselves else- 


107 Cf. Mordtmann, l. ¢., p. 408, note. 

108 According to Hommel, South and North, Upper and Lower Egypt, Setneht and Aresu. 
Adhering substantially to the ordinary significance of the two terms, I would suggest that the 
king of Sa’mat was Sulmanuasaridu I. (ca. 1250-1220) and the king of Yamnat, Abiyada' Yathf' 
against whose Sinaitic province the Musri expedition was directed. 

109 The identification of these with the Madoy (Copt. Mati) seems to me extremely doubtful. 
If, as Ebers avers, in Hommel, Aufs., p. 128, “die Polizeitruppe der Madoy” were likely to aid 
Setneht against Arsu, how could the writer who knows of two fighting kings in Egypt substi- 
tute this police force for the victorious “ king of the south,” and regard them as fighting with 
Egypt? 

120 Wyle = Magan = Sinaitic peninsula, acoording to Hommel. Then it is best to consider 


Ma‘in Misran only as the part of this peninsula immediately adjoining Egypt. 

ul Winckler, Allortent. Forechungen, I., 1808, p. 24sqq., thinks of a North Arabian country, also 
called Musri, the existence of which II R. 67, 56 forces him to assume. It would not be strange, 
if an Assyrian scribe should have regarded Egypt as beginning at the Wadi el Arid which even 
the Hebrews called D'¥1D bn. Idibi’il may well have been made governor over a part of the 
Sinaitic peninsula which a court historian would not scruple to call Musur. It is soarcely neces- 
sary to suppose a separate kingdom with the same name. 

13 Aufsdize, p. 8. 


f= 
us i! = We? The name of the people may have been derived from its god. 
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where. But is it possible that this inscription can date from the thirteenth cen- 
tury 14 The discovery of a Minaean inscription in Egypt that seems to belong 
to the reign of Ptolemy II. (283-247) is now declared by Halévy to have “ detruit 
Vhypothése qui fait remonter le royaume minéen d’Arabie avant la fondation du 
royaume sabéen.”5 But who has ever denied that there was in the days of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus a Minaean people? All the world knew that from Eratos- 
thenes. And what is there in this inscription that even hints at the existence of 
a Minaean kingdom? Halévy himself has well shown that the only word that 
would in the remotest way indicate a political connection with South Arabia does 
not mean at all “)’administrateur de la communauté yéménite,” as Derenbourg 
translated,6 but simply ‘“‘calamus.”117 That the Saf’a] form ew should 
have maintained itself through seven centuries is not more strange than its 
longer maintenance in Assyrian and Mandaic. On the other hand there is no sign 
of mimation. wo hs = Πτολεμαιος seems certain, and is supported by «ὧδ. .3]. 
Whatever the interpretation given to Hal. 535, it remains a valuable testimony 
of how easily Semitic tribes would drift into Egypt, how completely they were 
able to retain their own worship, language and script, and how successfully they 
could escape at certain times and form alliances in the desert. It at least sug- 
gests the possibility of some Hebrew tribes living in Egypt without being much 
influenced by Egyptian civilization, casting in their lot with the Sasu when they 
were in power, faring with them in their adversity and perchance also pushing 
their way with them into Palestine in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
thus offering a reasonable explanation of the facts now claiming our attention. 
In the Amarna tablets several passages have been understood to contain ref.- 
erences to the Hebrews. The Habiri mentioned frequently in the Palestinian 
letters now in Berlin!!8 have been identifled as Hebrews by Zimmern!® and 
others. Milkili and mare Milkili,!20 Labawi and mare Labawi,!21 were explained 
as early representatives of the tribes of Aer, among whom there was a clan 
Malkiel, Num. xxvi. 45, and Levi, respectively, by Morris Jastrow, Jr.122 
Scheil!23 called attention to the Yaudu appearing in one letter,!24 and Jastrow 


114 Glaser, Skizze, I. and II., developed the historical reasons for supposing the kings of 
Ma‘in to have reigned before the Sabacan kingdom. Hommel, Au/fsdize and Chrestomathte, forti- 
fied these with linguistic reasons, such as the Safal and the su, sa, sumu vs. Sab. Hafal, hu, ha, 
humu (cf. on this point also Vollers, ZA., 1X., 189s8qq.), the double writing of a middle radical 
and the enclitic ῳ with a perfect in Min. and only the oldest Sab. Winokler, l. 6., p. 86 has been 


convinced. 80 also the learned reviewer in Lit. Centralblatt, 1804, Apr. 28. On the other hand, 
Miller, Allg. Zettung, No. 81, 1890: Mordtmann, ZDMG., XLIV., 182; Halévy, Revue Sém., 1894, p. 
95, oppose this view, and Meyer, Gesch. ἃ. Alt., II., 1893, Ὁ. 382 expresses doubt. 

118 Revue Sém., 1804, Ὁ. 95. 116 JA., 1803, Deo., p. 519. 111 Revue Sém., 1894, p. 179 sqq. 

tis Winckler-Abel, Der Thontafelfund von El Amarna, Berlin, 1889-00, 102, 108, 104, 106, 199. 

119 Palestina um das Jahr 1400 v. Chr., in Zetlechrift des Deutschen Palestina Veretns, XTII.,188- 
147. Cf. also Tiele, Godsdtenst in de Oudheid, 1808, p. 285. 

199 Berlin, 108, 106, 106, 106, 109, 110; also London, 62,68. 131 Berlin, 108, 105; London, 61. 

is JBL., XI., 1208qq. 13 JA., XVIL., 349. 19¢ Berlin, 89. 
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made the ameluti Yaudu precursors of the men of Judah, Yaudu being more 
nearly an equivalent of Yehud.!25 But the most audacious combinations and the 
most amazing confidence have been developed by Major Conder.!% According to 
him the Hebrews first appear in monumental history in Amarna letters written 
about 1480 B. C. The exodus has already taken place. It is the era of Israel- 
itish conquest of Palestine. The Habiri are the Hebrews. The names of Joshua’s 
great opponents, Japhia, Jabin, and Adonizedek, appear on the tablets. This is 
sufficiently startling. How were these discoveries made? The name of the king 
of Jerusalem is rendered Abdihiba by Winckler, Aradhiba by Halévy,!2” Abdibeba 
by Zimmern,!28 Abdu dhabba or Ebedtob by Sayce,!. Abdu is, of course, the 
equivalent of Arad, meaning servant. As to Hiba, it may be read Taba in some 
instances, but, as Conder correctly sees, not in letter 102 Berlin, where it must 
be Hiba. But, says Conder, “Abdihiba is an unusual name, which is unknown to 
history.”’ On the other hand, the name of Joshua’s contemporary is well known. 
It was Adonizedek. Abdu means servant and Adoni, lord; Zedek means right- 
eousness, and khi-+ ba means " good do,” whatever that 18.180 Hence Conder sub- 
stitutes Adonizedek in his translation wherever the text has Abdihiba. In reality 
Abdibiba seems to designate the king of Jerusalem as the servant of Ramman, 
“the god of Martu,!3! as Boissier has shown.!22 This interpretation accounts 
satisfactorily for both readings. The name of the governor of the city of Khasur 
is given by Budge-Bezold as Abdi-kar-3i.183 There is some doubt about the last 
sign $i. Conder changes the whole complex into Iebaenu, and announces Jabin 
of Hazor, Josh. ΧΙ. 1, as the author of the letter.1% There are three letters from 
Yapakhi, governor of the city of Gezer.135 According to Josh. x. 33, the king of 
Gezer at the time of Joshua was Horam. But Japhia of Lachish is mentioned, 
Josh. X. 8, as an tnemy of Israel. Conder therefore suggests that ‘“‘the words 
Gezer and Lachish would not look unlike in the writing of the earlier Hebrew 
(about the Christian era), but it is not impossible that the two towns may have 
had the same king.”’26 And thus Yapakhi of Gezer is identified with Japhia of 
Lachish. None of these identifications, except that of the Habiri, in my judgment, 
deserves serious consideration. Even that single instance does not seem to me 
to be beyond all doubt. The initial guttural is no valid objection, for both pointed 
and unpointed ‘ayin are represented by cheth in Babylonian; nor the first vowel, 


is JBL., XIL., 618qq., cf. Tiele, t. 6. 


iss The Tell Amarna Tablets, London, 1898. 131 JA., XVIIL., 617. 
138 ΖΑ. VL., 246, where he also admits the possible reading Abditaba in some places. 
119 Records of the Past, Vol. V., 66 (new series). 129 1. 6.. p. 130. 


121 Cf. Hommel, Geschichte, 849, 818. 

183 Notes sur les lettres de Tell el-Amarna, in ZA., VII., 846. 

183 Tell el Amarna Tablets, No. 48, p. lxxv.; οὗ. Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy, London, 1893, p. 46. 

1% 1. 6., p. 112. 126 London, 49, 50, 51. 

126], ¢., ἢ. 137. This I do not understand. Does Conder advocate an error in the Hebrew 
text? Is it his idea that Gezer was changed into Lachish, or the reverse? In either case, what 
becomes of Horam? 
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for how the original gentilicium from the root 93) was pronounced and how 
nearly correctly it was vocalized in cuneiform script, we do not know; nor the 
fact that ‘‘ the time of Amenhotep IV. is entirely too late for the first appearance 
of the Ibrim in Palestine,’’!®’ for it is nowhere implied that this was their first 
appearance; nor the idea that all Hebrews must have been snugly settled in 
Go%en at this time (about 1400), for there is nothing to prevent some of their 
tribes from having drifted away from their kindred. Nor am I better satisfied 
with the explanation of Halévy,!°8 who regards them as Kadzites, for there is no 
evidence that Burnaburiyas’ had any occasion for carrying out his threat to send 
troops against Amenhotep, should this monarch fail to punish the offenders at 
Akko, or that the Habiri were the messengers of the Babylonian king, Milkili at 
least representing himself as loyal to Amenhotep and the other writers never 
referring to them as Babylonians; or that of Sayce,!29 who explains them as 
‘* confederated tribes,”’ for there is little evidence of any confederacy and the deter- 
minative ki accompanying the name in one place!40 makes it improbable that they 
merely passed as ‘‘allies.”” But I feel attracted by Jastrow’s view connecting 
the Habiri and mare Milkili with the A%erite clans Heber and Malkiel. And I 
can accept his explanation of Yaudu, without rejecting Winckler’s!*1 view of 
Yaudi. Labawi = Levi is a more doubtful identification :142 but it is suggestive of 
Levi’s presence that Tehutimes III. in the fifteenth century found a district 
named Semana, which Tomkins considers identical with Simeon.“ He also 
found [’pal = Joseph-el!45 and Yaqbal = Jacob-el.146 Is it a mere chance that 
the important tribes so conspicuously absent in the Song of Debora, Jud. V. 
viz., Judah and Joseph, Levi and Simeon, are just the ones whose presence in 
Palestine long before the conquest, monumental history would thus allow us to 
trace? And that the families of Aer, whose failure to participate in the war 
calls forth no word of blame or indignation, are also found in this company 9147 
This is just what we would expect, if these tribes, whatever their relationship, 
never had shared the trials and religious experiences of the wilderness and the 
enthusiasm of the conquest, the memories of which so solemnly bound the partici- 


121 Jastrow, JBL., XI., 118,119. 138 JA., XVITI., 547. 129 Records of the Past, Vol. V., 59. 

149 Berlin, 199. 

141 Altortentalieche Forschungen, I., 1898, 1sqq. May not the ameluti Yaudi have come from 
“™ ἢ This thought which I expressed in June, 1804, Immortality and the Hadad Statue, JBL., 


XIII, p. 18, was also suggested in July by Halévy, Revue Sém., 1894, p. 216. 


143 22 = priest cf. Min. οἷο = priest. 148 Mariette, Karnak, pl. 25, No. 18. 
144 Records of the Past, V., 44. 1461. 6., No. 78. 
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pants together that it was treason not to come to the help of Yahweh. Buta 
relationship, though more remote, is by no means excluded. For all, or some of 
them, may have been severed from their kindred in Egypt or on the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and cast upon Palestine with the wave that swept the Hyksos in that 
direction. As to the Habiri or Heberi, the situation after the death of Amenho- 
tep IV. invites the supposition that they succeeded in taking Kirjath Arba, giving 
their name Heberun or Hebron, i. 9.. Habiri district, to this important place. 
When they were driven away by the Hittites or the Amorites, in the following 
period, the name may have dropped, only to be resumed after the Israelitish con- 
quest, just as the name of Jerusalem gave place to Jebus for a time, to revive 
again after a few centuries. 

While thus suggesting the presence of elements afterwards entering into the 
composition of the ΝΣ 955, the Amarna tablets furnish absolutely no proof 
that the Israelitish conquests took place in the time of Amenbotep IV. Rather 
is their testimony evidence against such an assumption. For by the light they 
throw upon Palestinian history an event of that character is seen to be an impossi- 
bility yet for a long time. The fourteenth century witnessed the Hittite ascend- 
ency in Syria, scarcely broken by the expeditions of Ramessu 11. (1347-1281). 
Then the maritime invasion from Asia Minor under Mer-en-Ptah (1281-1269), 
and possibly the pressure of Assyria,!48 crushed the strength of the Hittite. 
Arsu’s expedition may mark a revival of spirits in Palestine. But the Amorites 
became too exhausted by the campaigns of Ramessu III. to be able to resist the 
Hebrew tribes that then, and not until then, attacked them on a larger scale. 

Thus it is impossible to assert that the Aperiu were Hebrews, that Manetho 
used sources coeval with the events he recorded, that the Minaean inscriptions 
refer to the Hebrews, or that the Amarna tablets have anything to tell concern- 
ing them. If any of the later Hebrew accounts of the Exodus is supposed to be 
accurate history, if is impossible to find in any inscription that has come to us 
from Egypt, the Desert, or Palestine the slightest Knowledge of them. But with 
the view of early Hebrew history which a critical study of the Biblical narratives 
themselves suggests, it is quite conceivable that the Aperiu were Hebrews, that 
Manetho’s story contains a kernel of real information, that the Ibru Naharan 
were Hebrew clans, and that the Amarna correspondence has preserved the 
memory of tribes afterwards members of the Bene Yisrael who already in the 
century before the Exodus may have attempted to enter Palestine. As for the 
date of this Exodus, all these sources point to the time of Arsu as the most 
likely to have witnessed such an event. 


168 Cf. Jastrow, ZA., VIL, 18qq. 


ON THE HEBREW ELEMENT IN SLAVO-JUDAEO-GERMAN. 
By Leo WIENER, 
Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


The languages of nearly all Mohammedan countries have been influenced in 
some way by the Arabic. Their alphabets are adaptations of the Arabic alphabet 
to the needs of the foreign phonology; their vocabulary has been enriched and 
their grammar has been tainted by Semitic influence. The Jews had not gained 
sufficient political or religious supremacy and never had been present in suffi- 
ciently large numbers to influence to any considerable degree the languages of . 
the nations among whom they lived. They spoke the tongues of their Christian 
fellow-citizens, and when violently torn from their surroundings and carried in 
compact masses to other lands, preserved in exile the language of their inhos- 
pitable stepfatherland. When they were driven from Spain and settled on the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean they brought with them the Spanish idiom, 
which under the name of Ladino is spoken even to-day by their descendants in 
Turkey and the Levant. In 1553 a translation of the Old Testament into Ladino 
was published in Ferrara; a large number of books have appeared since on all 
kinds of subjects mainly from the press in Vienna. Its thorough linguistic inves- 
tigation will certainly repay the student of Romance philology. 

The fate of the German language among the Jews who spoke it in Germany, 
Russia, Galicia, Roumania, has been a very peculiar one. It is evident from the 
remains of the Jewish minnesaenger Susskind and from many documents that 
have come down to us that up to the 15th century the language of the German 
Jews in no way differed from the dialects of the localities where they lived.! 

In the 16th century the German becomes vitiated by an introduction of 
Hebrew words, and in the following centuries this taint has grown to such pro- 


1Jn an article of the Zeilischrift fiir deulsches Altertum und deutsche Litteratur inscribed Hin 
mit hebrilischen Buchstaben ntedergeschriebener deutscher Segen gegen dte Birmutter by Alois 
Miller, the following is quoted from Giidemann: ‘“ Die Sprache des Gedichts, wie es uns vor- 
liegt, ist im ganzen und grossen sp&t mittelhochdeutsch, doch enth&lt es meiner Ansicht nach 
auch althochdeutsche Reste und diirfte es wahrsoheinlich viel S&lter sein, als nach jetziger Fass- 
ung und Niederschrift vermutet werden kapnn,”’ and further: ‘‘ Beachtenswert ist die eigenttiim- 
liche Umschreibung des Deutschen, welche teilweise die hebréischen Vokale zu hilfe nehmen 
muss. Die auch dem Laien erkennbare Korrektheit der Sprache und Schrift ldest eine genaue 
Bekanntschaft des Schreibers mit dem Deutschen voraussetzen.”’ 

*6 
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portions as to call for special grammars. Buxtorf.1 Wagenseil,? Pfeffer,2 have 
composed grammars of the Judaeo-German‘ for the use of theological students. 

In the present unsatisfactory state of the history of the Jews in Germany in 
the 15th and 16th centuries it is impossible to ascertain the exact causes that led 
to this vitiation of the German language. I hold with Gudemann' that German 
Jews lived in Russia previous to the 16th century, and that in their insulation 
from German surroundings they modified the dialect they had brought with 
them,® and as they were pre-eminently given to the study of the Talmud and the 
Bible, they, under these unfavorable conditions, made free use of words and 
expressions more familiar to them in the Hebrew form. Harkavy’ and still more 
Bershadski® insist that the language of the Russian Jews previous to the Lublin 
Union was Slavic. The facts, however, seem to indicate a bilingualism long 
before that period.® 

These Russian Jews became the teachers of the German Jewish youth.!0 
Thus only can be explained the presence of Slavic words in the Judaeo-German 
of Germany. 

In Slavo-Judaeo-German, Hebrew influence appears in the use of the Hebrew 
alphabet, the introduction of a considerable number of Hebrew words and some 
grammatical forms. Before entering on the subject proper it is necessary to 
review the causes that led to the peculiar pronunciation of Hebrew by the Russian 
and Polish Jews. 


1 Thesaurus grammaticuse linguae Sanctae Hebratcae (Basles, 1609), in the appendix to which is 
found the Usus et Exerettattio lectionts Hebraeo-Germanicae. 

3}. Chr. Wagensell’s Belehrung der Jildisch Teutschen Red- und Schretbart: ete....... Konige- 
berg, gedruckt in dem Jahre, 1609. Heyl-Jahr. 

δ. Manuductio fucilis ad lectionem tatmudtco-rabbinicam, Sectio I: De lecttone Ebraco-germanica, 
in his Critica Sacra, 1680. ' : 

«Οἵ, Avé-Lallemant, Das deutsche Gaunerthum, Vol. 111., pp. 318-940, also Lazér Saineanu, 
Studitu Dtalectologie asupra Gratulut Evreo-German, Bucuresti, 1889, pp. 17-20. 

ἘΜ. Gtidemann, Geschichte des Erztehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden in Deutschland 
withrend des XIV. und XV. Jahrhunderts, ἡ. 206. 

6 An investigation in the dialects of Southwest Germany, on which I am now working, leads 
me to the conclusion that the various dialects of Slavo-Judaeo-German have their origin in 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Aschaffenburg and Unterfranken, i. 6., in the neighborhood of Frankfort on 
the Main. Heinrich Heine had surmised as much in the case of Mauscheldeutsch. 


1A. Harkavy, D'NROOM ONT ND, Wilno, 1876. There is also a Russian translation of 
the work. 

88. A. Bershadski, Litowsktje Jewret, 8t. Petersburg, 1883. 

9 80, too, German Jews, in the East at least, were acquainted with Slavic, to judge from ἃ 
note in Steinschneider’s Hebriische Bibliographic, XI. Jahrgang, p. 57: ‘* Nota quod fuded in 
omnibus partibus non habent idem ydioma commune quia in alemannia aliud habent ydioma 
commune eis et est slavicum nam audivi indeum emere et vendere cum slavo in alemannia 
scilicet in partibus meis. Diese worte citirt Boncompagni (Αἰ dell’ Academia Ponttf, XVI.., 
1868, 8. 692, 721) aus dem handschriftlicheon Werke des Johannes Alemanus de “pulcro rivo” 
{wahrsecheinlich Schénbach in der Lausitz], welcher 1297-8 in Paris war (Atit, 8. 740), bekannter 
unter dem Namen Johannes de Sarxonia 818 Verf. von ‘‘Canones”’ ber die Alphonsinischen 
Tabellen. 

10 Cf. Gidemann, (id., pp. 295, 296. 
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II. PRONUNCIATION OF HEBREW. 


More or less confused ideas were held even by prominent grammarians, such 
as Luzzatto, Gesenius, as to the correct pronunciation of Hebrew and the causes 
of a different pronunciation by German and Polish Jews. Some held that it was 
a Syriac mode of pronouncing Hebrew, others that it was a corrupt Sephardic 
form. Martin Schreiner! is the first one to prove the absurdity of either state- 
ment and to place the question on a truly scientific basis. The following words? 
clearly state his position: Die Aussprache des Hebraischen konnte sich unter 
semitischen Volkern natiirlich nicht in solchem Maasse verandern und von der 
ursprunglichen entfernen, wie bei den in den europaischen Landern wohnenden 
Juden. Anfangs mag die Aussprache der europaischen Juden nur wenig ver- 
schieden gewesen sein von derjenigen der in den Landern des Isl4ms lebenden, 
aber in dem Maasse, in welchem die in Europa wohnenden die Sprache ihres 
Aufenthaltes sich aneigneten, wurde ihr Sinn fiir die Eigenthiimlichkeiten der 
semitischen Laute getriibt; und so sehen wir die Aussprache sich immer mehr 
und mehr verandern..... Und wenn sich schon in der Aussprache der ara- 
bischen Juden fremder Einfluss bemerkbar macht, der sie aber—und hier meinen 
wir diejenigen von Jemen—nicht sehr von der urspringlichen Aussprache 
entfernt, so konnen wir in der sogenannten deutschpolnischen Aussprache, welche 
aber auch viele Wandlungen aufweist, nur einen Product indo-germanischen 
Einflusses erblicken. 

But this is not all. Not only és the pronunciation of Hebrew by the Polish Jews 
due to the influence of the spoken German language, but tt has kept pace with the deteri- 
oration of German into Judaeo-German. Saineanu® grasps this fact but does not 
arrive at any general conclusion, nor are his statements complete. 

The Hebrew consonants have their German values. δὲ and 1) are toneless, 
since the spiritus lenis and spiritus asper do not play any part in German itself. 
We will see later, however, that tradition keeps up δὲ as a spiritus lenis in trans- 
literations up to our times. In 2Ρ yy? Jajnkew the 12 has become nasalized, either 
on account of a long a preceding the τὰ or, more probably, on account of its resem- 
blance to the Slavic name Janko. 

7? and f} are respectively ἢ and ch. These sounds were confused as early as 
the time of Hieronymos, and they are pronounced alike by the nations who do 
not distinguish between the two sounds, as for example, by the Greek Jews. 

2 and ἢ as consonants are j and w. 


1Zur Geschichte der Aussprache des Hebrilischen. Von Martin Schreiner, in Budapest. 
ZATW., Bad. VI. 

3 Tbdid., pp. 258, 259. 

8 Lazér Saineanu, Studtu, etc., pp. 54-65. 

4 The German Jews were divided in the time of Isserlein (15th century) into Hetites and Chet- 
ites, those who pronounced f} like Germanhorch. Cf. Gidemann, tbid., pp. 75sqq. 
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5, Ὁ. 3, are exactly as in German. Of the twofold value of % , as with the 
Arabian Jews, nothing is known. 

3} and §) have, perhaps, retained their original values and are G. ὃ and p 
respectively. Ὁ and ἢ = G. w and ἡ, instead of the older bh and ph, from which, 
naturally, w and f would be developed. 

3=G.g. Daghes does not change its pronunciation. German has only one 
k sound, hence both § and 9) are alike k.1 S=G. ch evidently evolved from kh. 
In S8.-J.-G. this ch, as well as fF}, is very guttural. 

Ἢ is G. d and Daghés does not change it. {4 and f) must naturally become 
alike and = G. t, while ἢ originally th, becomes s. This will not surprise, when 
we consider that Germans invariably render English th by s, and that the sound 
of Castillian ¢ and z is pure s in the New World. 

In most countries there is no difference in the pronunciation of D and &; 
so also in Germany there was originally no difference and both sounded s. In 
Germany sch is generally a development of 8, and so [27 differentiated into [77 =s 
and (δ) = sch. In the early transliterations of the Bible with Greek characters 
MWR is rendered βερεσιϑ. fis G. soft s and Y= G. z. 

The vowels have undergone a much more thorough change since the vowels 
of S.-J.-G. have experienced great mutations. B.H. Levensohn im his 7m" 


DIN’ to Bensab’s ™3y/ ne? ἜΘ IHD mixes truth with fiction in attempt- 
ing to explain these peculiar changes.? 

Hebrew accent is generally disregarded, and in S.-J.-G. it is placed on the 
penult. In many words, however, the original accent prevails, as in DON 
elohim God. In reading pointed texts the vowels generally receive their full 
value; in reading unpointed books Russian Jews (wherever this denomination 


1 Cf. Gidemann, I bid., pp. ΤΊ. 

3 Cf. pp. 198qq. of the Wilno edition of 1874. The following synopsis in English I owe to the 
kindness of Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, of Washington, Ὁ. C.: 

Hebrew, like all original and pure languages, had the five sounds or vowels, a, 6, ἐ, 0, Ὁ, 
which are divided in long or open ones, and short or closed ones. When the present vowel 
points were introduced, the signs for the long sounds were made different from those for the 
short ones in name and shape. Only the 4 sound (hiréq) was given one sign for both, as the long 
4 is sufficiently distinguished from the short one by its being followed by ’quiescens. Long a 
(qaméc) was distinguished from the short one (paéth&h) by making the horizontal stroke some- 
what broader. While thus the signs for the long and short vowels were different in name and 
form, and the sounds themselves differed in quantity, the quality of both , the long and the 
short sounds were the same. This is still the pronunciation of the Portuguese Jews and those 
who follow them. Not 80 with the German Jews and their followers in Poland, etc. They dis- 
tinguish between the long and short vowels not only concerning the quantity but also the qual- 
ity of sound. Thus with the Céré (δ) they let hear something of the hiréq (i). They were influ- 
enced by the circumstance that géré and hirég are both palatal sounds, and by the people 
surrounding them, namely the Germans who also have the compound sound ef. With the hélém 
(5) they sound somewhat of the Siirég (ἃ). Here, too, both sounds are labials, and the German ou 
offered itself for imitation. Hiréq and Siréq they left unaltered since the following " and } 
resp., which are heard in the sounding of these vowels sufficiently distinguish the long from 
the short ones. Etc., etc. « 

IT also take this occasion to thank Dr. Pietsch, of the Newberry Library of Chicago, for 
directing my attention to some valuable material incorporated in this essay. 
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occurs in the essay, Polish, Galician, Roumanian Jews as well are meant) modify 
the unaccented syllables as in 8.-J.-G. proper. A number of accented syllables 
change their vowel sounds, partly in consequence of certain phonetic laws, partly 
because they became acquainted with these words through unpointed books where 
the exact pronunciation could not be ascertained. In the following examples 
most of the words have become naturalized in 8.-J.-G. and the pronunciation is 
that of the Lithuanian Jews, unless otherwise stated. The letters in transliter- 
ation have their German values, and z= G. soft 8, z = French 7. 

German ἅ has in most dialects developed into 6, in S.-J.-G. under Slavic 
influence into 5; German ἄ and 6 remain ἅ and 6 respectively. Hence pithih 
is pronounced d, qamé¢ and qamég hatiph are both 6.1 NANID "3 (nh.) 
bar pligie opponent, [3 kéjach strength; ΓΙΘΘΓΙ͂ chéchme “wisdom, m2? 
lewéne moon, MONI meléche work. 

In the South and in Poland this o has further developed into a dull u,2 hence 
the last two words would sound there lewiine, meliche. 

Two 4 following each other in the same syllable become 4 (through original 
ἃ) if no other syllable follows, otherwise ἅ in Poland, aj in Lithuania and even 
a (an nasalized) in Bessarabia and Roumania.? ΣΝ ΘΟ SPD bal meloche arti- 
san, vy rasch tumult, noise, DY kas anger; ΓΝ gdjwe (in Poland gdwe, 
in Roumania gdwe) pride, ΓΝ tdjwe, (tdwe, tavoe) passion, TANT (for bibl. 
TINT) ddjfge, (dage, ddge) trouble, care 

"Oo is rare and becomes 6, δ» (nh.) sché, (scha in the South) hour. More 
generally the contraction does not take place, INI (nh.) hande enjoyment, 
ΓΙ ΓΙ (ab.) hasrde warning. 

If a is followed by f} the second a disappears. fJjMD mdchne host, ΠΝ 
(for nh. FYAAIN) achrdjes risk. δὰ δ 

Ina large number of words qamé¢ is pronounced like 4, probably because of 
the word appearing more frequently in the construct or other grammatical 
form, where p&thih takes the place of the qaméc. aN ee (nh.) binjen aw axiom 
DM (cf. MDM» "Γ1)) tam simple, MN NWN éjsches dch sister-in-law, 3? na 
mit (nh.) ‘dan lekaf zchus to take the best view of a person, 12) man manna, 
v/a" OM (OM. Job xxxvu. 17) cham wejowesch warm and dry, 1) 1 sddin sheet, 


1The examples are mainly from Levensohn’s notes, as above, pp. 198qq.; nh. stands for 
neohebraioc. 

2This I take to be Slavio influence. Miklosich, Vergleichende Grammatt der Slaviechen 
Sprachen, Vol. I., p. 400, has the following: unbetontes o lautet in vielen gegenden kir. wie u: 
kutréhu 4. 1. kotrého. Dieselbe regel gilt fir das bulg. und das rumun.; wr. dagegen lautet 
unbetontes o nach der r. regel wie a...... altes o wird unter bestimmten bedingungen, unter 
denen es ehedem lang war, im N. und im 8. durch u, ou ersetzt an dessen stelle in der mittleren 
region 1 tritt, das ich durch 6 bezeichne : 6, Ὁ, uo, δ: vujsko neben vé6jsko nd. 

In Poland 6=u. In preoisely these localities does German and Hebrew o (from ἃ) become 
ω: in Poland it sounds like ue. 

3 In the same localities German εἰ = a, 88 In wa = wetn, wine. 
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Bo" ὝΙΌ (cf. 193 DB") mdsir ddm he who bleeds, and (nh.) keaw scriptum, 
7) V3 (nh.) nawendd wandering, vagrant, Ὁ (nb). “mefdesch despairing, 223 
(nh.) tendn we learn, DIAM chasdnim bridegrooms, 522 (nh.) klal general, rule, 
ὉἽΡ (nh.) frat special, nia (nh.) hawdjes discussions. This is generally the 
case before ch, WD mdlach angel. FID migrach Orient, East, 7D sach a 
great deal, much. 

Céré = ὃ (ef), but af in Poland,! S*ghé]= ὅ, S*wa = unaccented German e. 
TVIY OD balawéjre sinner, [fy chejn grace, TI) téjwe ark; WHI néfesch 
soul ; 7359 lekowed in honor of, “W29%) meldmed teacher. 

In closed syllables and in a few others céré is pronounced like ὅ. TN 
elijéhu Elijah, ON) aN ow weém father and mother, ry Ὠ (ah.) besdin judicial 
court, “Δ ger stranger, ri YORI réjachis hagé3 the first offering of the shear- 
ing, {03 (nh.) get divorce, ἽΦ᾽ (nh.) sched evil spirit, lez (bibl. scorner, scoffer) 
ghost, goblin, ἼΘΙ 2 nertémid the lamp before the ark of the scrolls, NOM oy 
alchét litany in the ritual of Atonement day. 

In open accented syllables s‘ghé] generally becomes 67 (δ). 120 méjlech king, 
MIDD péjsach Passover, pI zéjlem cross, If} chéjder school, 737 kéjwer 
grave, 5 pdjger carcass, Ye schéjgez urchin, ‘DD kéjfel multiply. 

Sew&, whether quiescens or mobile, is silent wherever the consonants form 
ἃ group easy of enunciation to Slavic or German, or when the consonants belong 
to two separate syllables. Hatiph has no effect on the vowel. ΝΣ (nh.) 
bischléme granted, 22 gwul border, NPI (nh.) ddwke by all means, nny (nh.) 


wdtren liberal giver, MND s-chdjre goods. But when 3*w4 is an evident devel- 
opment of a vowel in a word already in use in 8.-J.-G. the original vowel is 
sounded, as in ape! (from 233 gdnew thief) ganéjwe what is stolen. 

Hiréq ist except before * when it may sound e as in words of German 
origin. m3 (nh.) bérje a thorough workman, ΥΩ (nh.) térez reason. 

German 6 has developed a large number of sounds in Judaeo-German. Ger- 
man Jews pronounce it ou or au; the Polish and Southern Jews pronounce it gq; 
in Lithuania it gets the umlaut and sounds δ], which in many localities is flat- 
tened and soundse. Accordingly hdlém has undergone the same changes. 
ΓΎΡΩ ture, téjre, tojre, téjre Holy Writ, FDI) mikojach in regard to, FBI tajwe 
kindness. 

In closed syllables, however, 6 has changed to 5. 55) 7D mdzeltow good 
luck, 31D DY jontew holiday, DIY}? jérechim heirs, DYADIC schoftim judges, 
Ὁ 2}}) sénim enemies, ΓΙ téldes history, omyin rozchim murderers, 
DD PDN (nh.) apikorsim heretics, ap kol voice, “\\"} dor generation, OID 
sof end. 


1 So, too, geh’, schnee sounds in the Polish dialect gaj, schnaj. 
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In Poland and the South u through the umlaut has become é, hence sirdéq 
and qibbiig sound there 4. ΠΡ gdtle joy, WWD (nh.) meschimed apostate. 
In Lithuania both remain τι. mo riach devil, men, (nh.) reschis permission, 


possession. 
Unaccented posttonic syllables (except Ὦ and [7] invariably change their 


vowels to 6. NOD réjfe physician, “WD mdmyzer bastard, “\§))D sdijfer scribe ; 

min téjre Holy Writ, ΠΟ simche joy, Mm (nh.) minche evening prayer ; 
nipw zdékes and zdékes ‘alms, Ἥ9 ΟἿ (nh. ) jonkiper Atonement day. But 
m ruach devil, Ὁ) (nh.) σαχίδηϊηι robbers. So also ΣἿ in compound words 
becomes toneless 6. ΓΞ .Ἃ balebés master of the house, or is entirely neg- 


lected as in wrt md besmédresch synagogue. 


Ill. TRANSLITERATION. 


The Jews of nearly all civilized countries in the Middle Ages wrote the lan- 
guages of their Christian fellow citizens with Hebrew characters. The oldest 
documents so far investigated reach back into the thirteenth century.! A system 
of transliteration, fairly uniform for all countries, had been established before 
this time, and I shall attempt the proof that the German way, and with it the 
S. J.-G. way, of transliteration is a direct development of the French, Provengal 
and Spanish mode of writing with Hebrew characters. 

All agree that the Jews tried not only approximately but even exactly to 
render the pronunciation of the European idioms.? Originally only three letters 
were used to represent all possible vowel sounds, namely Ν,". . In Ladino,? 
where the number of vowels is smallest, δὸ represents a,’ stands for 6 and i, § 


1 Zin mit hebriischen Buchstaben niedergeschriebener deutscher Segen gegen die Buirmutter by 
Alois Miller, Zeitschrift fir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Litteratur, No. 19, cf. above. 

Histotre littératre de la France, Vol. XXVILI., pp. 439 and 440, Jehouda ben Eléazar; p. 442, Un 
autre éléve d’Elyagim; p. 540 Menahem se sert de mots provengaux ou plutét catalans; extrait 
des gloses du Manuscrit de Paris 207; extrait des gloses du manusorit de Parme 582; extrait des 
gloees du manuscrit Halberstam. 

Deux Elégtes du Vatican, Arséne Darmstetter, Romania, 8, pp. 443 sqq. 

Les Roman Provencal d’ Esther par Cresca Du Caylar, Médecin Juif du XIV¢ siécle. Neubauer 
& Meyer, Romania 21 (1802), pp. 194-227. 

De Vocabults Francogallicis Judatce tranecriptis, disseruit Eduardus Boehmer, Romanische 
Studien, I., pp. 197 sqq. 

Der Vocalbuchstabe y) von M. St. (Steinsohneider), Hebriische Bibliographie, VI., p. 119. 

sCf.p.——. Etn mit hebriliechen Buchstaben, etc. 

Deux Elégtes du Vatican : Ce qui importe, c'est de savoir que !’écrivaln juif avait le sentiment 
d’une différence de prononciation entre les diverses sifflantes. 

Giidemann, Geschichte, etc. as above, p. 202: Aus der voratehenden Uebersicht ergibt sich, 
dass die jiidisch-deuteche Orthographie der deutschen angepasst und dass sie kunstvoll und 
planmiseig angelegt ist. Wenn Steinschneider (Serapeum 1864, S. 128) von einer Handschrift des 
Sittenbuches sagt: “ Die Orthographie ist auch hier eine sehr schwankende,”’ so kahn man das- 
selbe Urtheil ἅδον die Orthographie jedes deutschen Buches aus dieser Zeit f&lien...... Dieser 
Verwilderung gegeniiher stellt man der jiidisch-deutschen Orthographie cin sehr ehrendes 
Zeugniss aus, wenn man sie bloss **schwankend’’ nennt. 

3 The only book I have been able to consult on Ladino is a prayer book published in Vienna 
about 30 years ago; in the main the spelling has not been changed in the last 400 years. 
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for o and u; for final a i? is used. N also represents the spiritus lenis, hence 
words beginning with * and ἢ are preceded by δὲ; it is also placed between ἡ and 
2 in the middle of the word to indicate that the two vowels are to be pronounced 
separately. 

PN YPIDOIND DD ἢ TID FN TT PT ΥἹΌΝ ΝΣ 7 YD 
-DIIND "TAM ININ? 51D PDIPIN DDN ONDINTYOIPIN DD 
Bendijo tu nuestro Deio rei de el mundo qui mos santificé en sus encomen- 
danzas ὁ mos encomend6é sovre lavadura de manos. 

The same is the case in Catalan.1 wgyp55}) noblezas, ΝΥ ἽΝ adrezatz, 
ΣΌΝ ἽΝ adornament, HINYW"N estorbet, INWNH passaro, 12) Ὑ2}}} 
golondrino. Short ὁ is not written, as in H5WOL"N estorbet, MIND’ IN 
adresment. 

In the other Provencal dialects? even a may be left out, especially when the 
text is pointed. U after a vowel is rendered by 9; 35, as might be expected, stands 
for εἰ. “)N5 laor, M7) mota, Wi provar, O11 mudat, ῬῈΡ capio, 
DNWIN NSN ὁ vinga (pour vinha) angres, YONI TIT PNY sien desra- 
digatz, TTI THOIOIN en tota ma gaudida. 

In Deux Elégies du Vatican, ΓΝ occurs for final a. Atonice is sometimes 
represented by &; u after a vowel is rendered as before by 5, or by ἢ). or 5}. 

DIN WWTP POT NITWINN 1D *1u7) 
Je sui Cohen, e ofrande de mon cors vos ofrir. 

In the Langue d’Oil? & quite frequently expresses atonic ὁ and silent e, either 
because ὁ was felt only as a spiritus lenis or because in the case of the posttonic 
a it generally represents a Romance a. ἢ stands for u (ὦ) as well aso. Open and 
closed vowels are not distinguished. The following combinations are given by 
Boehmer as possible. Ex modo allatis vocalium simplicium signis notae pendent 
combinationum : 

ἡ ὰ N) ’ ” x’ IN Ν NN 
(u) (i) (0) (e) 


uu ul ua iu il ja au ai aa 
u0 ue ue 10 le ie ao ae ae 
3 2 3 
ou οἱ 0a eu el ea eu οἱ ea 
a 27 4 
00 oe oe 60 66 66 66 60 66 
7 27 ᾽ 


The examples cited are from Histoire littératre de la France, Vol. XXVIL., Ῥ. 
489: “YYIND porpencer, “YNID vouer, YH 'N 6. defeseiont, NOIN 
aigle, PIN corbel, IIHWN esprevier ou esparvier, pat 5/5y) salv de non, 
79959917 son brés, Ὁ Ν 71) feraz, alonger (ou alognier). 

1 Histoire Littératre de la France, as above. 


3 1bid., and Deux Elégies du Vatican, as above. Roman Provencal d’ Esther, as above. 
3 De Vocabulis Francogallicis, as above; Histotre littéraire, as above. 
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German transliteration follows the same rules. Anciently N was used for 
α and posttonic (final) ¢ ; 3 is ὁ and¢; | stands for ὁ and u. In Hin mit hebra- 
tschen Buchstaben niedergeschriebener deutscher Segen & is not used as a spiritus 
lenis. yu" leg dich, N5)5 buche, .5 legen, ΓΤ rechte, 2) visch, 
ΦΌΩΣ) menschlichs, NMJ drie, 2.0 73" instet, wy) wilius. In the 
Judaeo-German glosses of R. Moses Haddarschan of the 13th century,! the vowels 
have the same values and δῇ occurs as a spiritus lenis. In a few cases in both 
manuscripts does 12 appear as an accentede. What led to the introduction is 
hard to ascertain. Its use did not become universal before the 16th century.? 

Isserlein (ἃ. 1460) gives in his appendix to the “ Sittenbuch”’ a number of 
rules for writing German with Hebrew characters. Gudemann discusses them 
in note VII. of his Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden in 
Deutschland wahrend des XIV. u. XV. Jahrhunderts, but generally fails to grasp 
the reason for the use of certain combinations. 

1. “ Erstlichen is zu wissen dz ein Jud bringt ein Chirek un’ ein Zere.”’ 

Giidemann sees in this a proof of the antiquity of Hebrew transliteration, 
because Gothic 4 becomes German 6, ete. In reality this is taken bodily from the 
Romance languages where ? had to do service for 6 and ¢. 

2. “Un ein Alef bringt ein Kamez un’ ein Patach.”’ 

For example ONAN) = wohnhaftig. Since long a became 6, δῇ natur- 
ally followed the same mutation. This innovation did not take root till the next 
century. 

8. ** Un ein Waw bringt ein Melo-pum (Schurek) un ein Cholem.” This is 
again Romance usage. 

4. “ Un ein Ayin bringt ein Segol.” 

δ. ‘* Un wenn zwai Juden sein so is die letter die dar vor stet al mol gepin- 
telt (geptinktelt, vacalisirt, dh. man hat sich dieselbe vocalisirt zu denken) mit 
einem Patach un’ dz Jud mit einem Schwa un’ dz ander Jud macht ein zeichen 
dz es kein Chirek is gleich als 7 N = ain, NY = zwai N74 , un’ das fehlt gar 
selten.” 

Gudemann sees in it again a proof that the Jews transliterated German with 
Hebrew characters at a time when weib was written wip. (Hier haben wir also 
abermals einen Rest des altdeutschen Judischdeutsch. Giid.). Asin Old French, e¢ 
is merely rendered by 3", and when e was pronounced ai, % still remained to 
express this sound. 

6. ““ Un’ ein Alef so es hinden stet nach einem Pintel so tut es niks denn es 
macht der Geschrift ein Zirunge gleich als N* = di (die).” 
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(Hier sieht man deutlich(?) den Einfluss der deutschen auf die jiidisch- 
deutsche Schreibung. Giid.) Here again French influence is visible. 

7. “*Nun is das Waw un’ das Jud di ‘ikren’ (hauptsachlichen) piintel da 
einer nit (erg: ohne) kan aus kummen denn sie werden in vil piintel gebraucht, 
als ich mit der hulf gottes (gel. sei er) an zaign wil so er mir zeit verleicht.”’ 

‘* Nun sein etlich die piinteln (vocalisiren) ein wort wen sie es nit wol kiinnen 
schreiben. das geb ich zu. aher alein auf ein Zere oder ein Schurek oder siinst ein 
punt der wol bekant is die mag man wol punteln. gleich als jay (kunnen) da 
mag man wohl ein Schurek punteln. un’ “7 (ser, sehr) oder “2 (mer mehr) an 
Zere’’ (namlich “)'f). 

By this the author means that combinations of ἡ and * may be used to express 
sound combinations between o, u andi,e. From the following remark it is evi- 
dent that combinations, such as au, were rendered by the more frequently occur- 
ring digraph %. 

‘* Aber siinst das Waw un’ das Jud so es gebraucht wert vor ein halb Patach 
un’ halb Melo-pum. oder halbe Kamez un halb Zere. wie is denn oft gefunden 
wert. dz is jo nit moglich zu punteln. man schreibe denn ein Patach dz maint ein 
Alef. un’ ein Melo-pum dz maint ein Waw. un’ wiltu wissen wie es gebraucht 
wert halb Patach un’ halb Melo-pum. nemlich wenn du schreibst ἈΦ“ oder 
N95°3 oder N%5 ds is als halbe Patach un’ halb Melo-pum. da brauchen die 
Gojim ein ‘a’ un’ ein ‘u’ gleich wie da “fraw gnaw baw.’”’ 

“ὁ Un vor ein halb Kamez un’ vor eine halbe Zere wern sie (namlich Waw 
und Jud) gebraucht gleich als 7)"\7) oder 77}, brauchen die Gojim ein ‘ ὁ’ mit 
einem ‘e’ drauf dz bezeichnet ein Kamez un ein Zere gleich wie da mogen. 
bosen. un’ vil die denn gleich sein.” 

This is in keeping with the fundamental values of J} and’. What follows in 
Isserlein’s appendix and Gudemann’s notes to it are of no great value to our 
subject. 

In Slavo-Judeao-German there is a perfect chaos of orthographies, but all 
are evidently a development of the one enunciated by Isserlein. N has the values 


of a and o,! and is silent at the end of words after vowels and in the beginning 
before " and); 1) is universally tonic 6 and with the modern writers atonic 6 also; 


1Grainbaum (Jidtsech-deutsche Chrestomathie, pp. 88-00) in rendering the 8.-J.-G. version of 
the 104 psalm shows his ignorance of this dialect. In two pages and a half there occur 34 mis- 
takes in rendering δὲ by a when it ought to be o, 7 mistakes by rendering it ὁ when all Russian 
Jews pronounce it a; "} is rendered wrong in every case. But the most ridiculous mistakes are — 
the following two: In his note to the 4th verse he says that bodener or bodiner is probably a 
specifically Slavo-Judaeo-German word for bote messenger. The original S.-J.-G. text had evi- 
dently \y3°Ix3 which is German badiner = Bedienter. In verses 8 and 9 the words occur: “die 
samd hastu (hostu) gemacht ein (ajn) 5133 zum O° as 66 sol nit iberfaren (iberforen), es sol sich nit 
umkeren zu bedeken di erd.”” Here Grinbaum explains that “die samd bedeudet vielleicht 
‘ebenso’ (the same) oder ‘gleichzeitig, zugleich’ wie mhd. samet, samt.’’ Had he taken the 
trouble to look at the Hebrew text he could have seen that samd is = G. Sand, Bag. sand. These 
few specimens show his untrustworthiness when he deals with Slavo-Judaco-German. 


ϑ 
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9 is i and with the older writers atonice; | isu. 53 stands for 6 (éj = ef) and aj, ἢ 
for ou, of, of and ej according to the dialect. This might have been expected 
since these sounds are developments of au and 6 (or 0). When oj stands for o the 
older writers employed ἢ alone. Some Southern authors write ἮΝ for qj. In the 
South 8 sounds also as u, when this is a development of o, and ἡ like i. 

The orthography in vogue with the best writers of the day in Russia is a com- 
promise between phonetic spelling and German writing and attempts to render 
the words in such a way that Polish, Lithuanian and Southern Jews may readily 
recognize it. In the most excellent collection of 8.-J.-G. literary productions 
“Di Jidische Folksbibliotéjk,’? Mr. Rabinowitsch puts down the following rules: 

1. Me darf schrajben jidesch, az6j wi me ret. 

2. Me darf schrajben az6j, az 88] der pdjlischer lezer, saj der litwak zolen 
konen ferschtejn. 

8. Jeder Zargonist darf gedenken az er schrajbt zargon, ἃ. h. mer farn folk, 
farn DY pid. 

4. Dos ouslejgen fun di dajtsche werter darfen zajn mer nohent zu dajtsch. 

δ. Es darf zajna pvr zwischen werter wos weren glajch ousgeret un hoben 
zwejerlej bedajtung, 209? : Ow -stein un IYOY-stehn; FT YY-zehn un 
TINY-Zahne; VYWP-zejer (ibr) un WIYt-sehr 7 Y9Y)-weinig un 9y\-wenig (it 
the latter word were written in accordance with its pronunciation it would be 
written 3')%) , and would thus only differ in the vowel points); 19¥-zajlen 
(Zeilen, Reihen) un ἢ yon YY τἄλλο; WNR-ir (Sie) un WPN-the; [Jit-Sonne, 
jiTit-Sokn un [I°t-Sinn (the first two sound zun in Lithuania, but all three are pro- 
nounced zin in the South. Wd vier un Wh Ν ich filhre ; py" ΙΝ 4 daran 
(an dem) un DY] JN ohne dem; 9398) viel un OTH ys ich fihle. 

If to this will be added that Hebrew words are spelled as in Hebrew, the 
chaotic state of spelling in 8.-J.-G. becomes evident. It is to be hoped that some 
authoritative writer, such as Abramowitsch, will introduce a more sensible and 
simple spelling reform or at least revert to the older, less objectionable, spelling of 
the last century. For one not versed in 8.—J.-G. it becomes an impossibility even 
to guess at the probable sound of a written word. The vowel points occur only 
in some books printed not with rabbinical type and are somewhat of an aid since 
pathith = a, qamég = 6, s’*ghé] = 6, géré = ᾧ, Sréq =u, hiréq =i, ὅτ is always 
silent. 

Consonantal transformations differentiate more readily in the different lan- 
guages than vowel changes, hence there is a greater tendency to develop inde- 
pendently. Yet, on the whole, it can be easily shown that German transliteration 
of consonants has developed directly from the Romance. I suspect that Ladino 
of to-day has introduced some changes, especially in rendering Spanish s, that 
were not common in the Middle Ages, and Ladino is introduced here only for com- 
pleteness’ sake. 
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In Ladino 5 and § are ὃ and p respectively; the same with raphe, 5, ἢ are 
vand f, J and 9 are g, k(c, qu); ἃ is; (9); 5 is not used. Ἵ and [2 (7) is not 
used) express dandt. f stands for 8 or z between vowels; this is due to the fact 
that anciently such 8 or z was pronounced softly like English z; Ὁ answers 
Spanish sand ¢. %, Ὦ, 3, “)arel, m,n, 7; I believe ἢ occurs for ἢ. 3 as ἃ conso- 
nant is=y. Compare examples as above.! 

In Catalan the same letters hold; but ~ much more frequently than Ὁ stands 
for 8, both ἢ and Y corresponds to z, perhaps with a different pronunciation. 

The same is still true of Provencal Proper. {5 = Pr. ch; }=f=softs; ὃ τῷ 
Pr. nh; }=Pr.j; )}=Pr.v; 3 Ξ- 8; Y=>o. 

WPI JID pry Ἢ HAIN) WAND 
WD OWN ΝΙΝ ΝΥΝῚ WI Υ ONO NYP 
WHND 12 WD INN) 030 WIND OPN 


Préchors vinret R. Ighak Cohen rekerir 
K’i se tornat ver lor creace o il li kevanret perir 
I dit: Ke avés tant? Je vol por Gé morir. 


In the Langue d’Ofl the consonants are the same as in Provengal, but, of 
course, ὃ does not occur; rarely Ὁ stands for [77 =s. 

To express the gutteral sound ch in German, Jews very early began to use 5 
but never fy. Sand sch are both written 027: in French ch is generally a devel- 
opment of k, hence it was natural to write it with 5; similarily in German sch 
is usually a development of s, hence ff had to do service for both. W is rendered 
by ἢ) as in Romance, and v by jor 5. In all other respects there is no difference 
between Romance and German usage. We saw Ὁ creeping in in Romance in 
place of %; in Judaeo-German it has finally come to entirely replace wy . 

There is no material difference between consonantism of Judaeo-German and 
Slavo-Judaeo-German. 1) and never Ἢ is used for w, hence only one letter occurs 
with raphe, namely ὦ for f; in printed books § stands more generally for p and ἢ 
for f. The Slavic sound z is written 77, and the semi-vowel ?, or consonant y 
(G. 7), is expressed by ". 

To illustrate Slavo-Judaeo-German spelling a few examples are subjoined. 
1) WNT PANT WMD YOON -ῊΝ ONOY NTT OID ἽΨῚ NN wy 
Ὁ") PI WAN PON) AN NNO OT OVD PN POINT ONT 

| PRO DD BN PYIND PE PHT wT ὈΡῊ ΠΡ PB ITM ΓΞ 

Es war dermit di schtot ouf. Alte lajt zogen dos men hot dorten ajn gerejzt 
dem domow6j un welen alz6j schéjn nit blajben rig biz men wet dos hou; in 
ganzen op brechen. 


1 Since writing this, the following essay has appeared: R. Foulché-Delbose, La transortption 
hMepano-hébratque in the Revue Hispanique, Numéro I., Mars 1804. 
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Of course, the orthography is here inconsistent, but it is evident that in the 
main Mr. Dick (a writer of novels in the Lithuanian dialect of 8.-J.-G.) is follow- 
ing the older form of the Middle Ages. Another author, J. M. Lipschitz, writing 
in the Southern dialect, introduces a few consistent changes, namely: Ν᾽ for oj, 
9}? for δ), δὲ for u = original 0), but does not himself carry out his own rules: 
PID νι PS AVON PN IY YUH NT IN OD OID 
IND 77) Ὑ AWEN ΡΝ PITYOIYN PPM AYP RET UT OM οὐ" 

- “TN 

Mejnt nit az di jidische schprach iz urimer fin der hebrejischer, wajl der 
doziker chejlek werterbich iz efscher zi klejn far ajch. 

Final & after vowels is now generally discarded by Jargonists, as in Abram- 
owitsch’s translation of the psalm : 

[VOAN DOYVOY . TW tO") DY 
[YON "T Na fd PWH"s OY 
PS PELTON ON LINID UNI 
PBS DYD ΓΝ OMI ἪὋ ΝΞ Ἢ 
Es wigt di erd zich, schturemt unten 
Es zitern fun berg di grunten. 
Krach! Krach! Ot walen zej zich ajn 
Wi bald er kumt in Kas arajn. 


NOTES ON SEMITIC GRAMMAR. 
By Dr. Max L. MARGOLIS, 
Assistant Professor of Hebrew and Syriac, Hebrew Union College. 


I. 
Toe First VowEL OF THE IMPERFECT TENSE-STEM. 


The present forms of the Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic imperfect of the 
simple stem (Qal, Pe‘al, 1.) show the complete absence of a vowel between the 


Zo 


first and second radicals, cf. the types 2.2) ; Napel No), a3. Hence the 
vy Ι: 3 4 


possibility of forms like Op? ; wy : (i Vistas etc. Because it is commonly 
supposed that Old Arabic possesses a fuller vocalization than any other Semitic 
dialect—cf. e. g. an ordinary word like glo Ξε ἃ) = YT (YTUN)—the inference 


is evidently justified that, where an Arabic form presents vocalic scarcity, we are 
treading upon common Semitic ground. The type yaqtul, etc. is pronounced 
to be the original (Wright, Comp. Gram., p. 181), while the Hebrew Oy" and 
JY” are represented as ‘‘ Zerdehnungen”’ of the archetype and as resultants 
of a phonetic decay peculiar to Hebrew (bid., p. 91sq.; Stade, Hebraeische Gram., 
2102). I think that I have sufficient evidence to prove that the form yaqtul, 
etc. presupposes an earlier form of the type yaqvtul (by v I indicate a full 
vowel the exact character of which I propose to determine in the second part of 
my paper), etc. 

I. Argument from consistency. Philippi,in an article published in the Mor- 
genlaendische Forschungen (pp. 69-106), which it was not my privilege to peruse 
till shortly before writing these lines, has made it a point to derive all other stems 
of the verb from the simple stem, or, as he calls it, the “Grundstamm,” not 


merely the alps! of the type ches a. hel , but notably the augmented stems. 


Thus, ὅλ! compared with Ὁ) = 200/23 goes back to na-+qatal, saqtal 
to sa+qatal,’aqtal to ’a+qatal, etc. (p. 73). He compares (p. 74) 3759 
= 5F195, evidently thinking of NOY Num. vu. 24, to which I would add 
vox , Ex. 11.3, and of nominal prefixed forms oD Job 1x. 18; o'yPNaD 
Cant. v. 16 and others. The reason for the disappearance of the first vowel of the 


stem is not far to seek. It appears from several sources (cf. tbid., p. 78) that pre- 
fixed forms, unless stronger motives came into play, allowed in earliest times the 
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main accent to fall upon the syllable containing the prefix, thus subjecting the 
next vowel to complete want of stress and hence of articulation. Why not be 
consistent and derive yaqtul, etc. from an older ya’qvtul, etc.? 

II. Argument from infinitives of the type απῷ a. qetd]. Philippi (1. c., 
p. 81) perceives the difficulty of explaining Arabic yaqtul (I substitute qt] for 
his k tb) compared with the infinitive qut] (kutb), with which he puts together 
Hebrew ὯΠ9 (with hard S—e. g. 97 Gen. x1x. 21—which is by the way the 
exception ; the rule is *$)9) as over against SND. Shall we believe in migra- 
tion (metathesis) of vowels? Lagarde, ( Uebersicht, p. 153) knows that qutl and 
qetdl go back to one common form, qutul, of which the former is the paroxy- 
tone and the latter the oxytone. Why not go a step further, and say that 
yaqtul=ya +qutal? 

III. Argument from the imperative. To the type yaqtul belongs the im- 
perative fast = Hebrew 2p which latter, if compared with 170)9—e. g. 
Ἄγ.) Jd. 1x. 8—a. shape. g. 99 Num. ΧΙ. 15—leaves no ae as to 
what ‘the - in MOP stands for. The imperative is nothing but the imperfect 
(jussive) minus the preformative (of the second person). Hence ΦῸΡ qutul’ 
presupposes ta’+qutul. 

IV. Argument from a comparison of the imperfects I., II. and VII. The 
imperfect forms of the intensive and N reflexive stems (II. a. VII.) show the 
exisvence of a Bites fone same vowel) between the first and second radicals: 


533 WO’ \j.23 , dud 3 Op" . The Arabic language has many imperfects 


ἯῚ 
in the I. of the type yaqtil. In Hebrew we find hy, 19 , etc., in Biblical 
Aramaic 55) , in Syriac 2.3. We may also compare the impf. of the IV.: 


ἱ , Ἢ ΦΌΡ Sued and, without for the present laying stress upon the vowel of 


the preformative, put down the following imperfect types as related: I. yaqtil, 
II. yuqattil, IV. yuqtil, VII. yanqatil. Does the relationship merely 
consist in the identity of the second vowel of the stem (i), or does it extend fur- 
ther? The analogy of the perfect on the one hand, and the additional identity of 
the first vowel of the stem (a) in two of the imperfects (11. and VII.) should 
help to answer our question. If, with Philippi (1. c.), we see in qattal and 
qatal (III.) modified types of qatal, we shall have similarly to look for a 
“ Graundstamm” to (yu) qattil, i.e. we have to postulate ya’+qatil, which 
indeed we find reproduced also in yanqatil=ya'naqa’til. The first vowel 
of the stem remains if stressed, and disappears if unaccented. Thus, ya’qatil 
becomes yaqtil. 

V. Argument from Ethiopic. Ethiopic (cf. Wright, 1. c., p. 181) indeed has 
preserved the type yaqatil in allowing the first vowel of the stem to be 
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accented: yéqétel. It uses the latter form for the Arabic indicative, while it 
differentiates the type yéqtél = ya’qatil ‘for the subjunctive and jussive. 

VI. Argument from infinitives of the type gattil. The relation of the 8. 6. 
infinitive construct in Hebrew to the imperfect is obvious (cf. Barth, Nominal- 


bildung, p. 152): 10) : FO}? = 5} : ‘Wj’ = OPT: PP, ete. We must 
agree with Professor Barth (1. c., p. 103 84.) in connecting nouns like 3 etc. with 


Jy etc. Hence IOP is the exact prototype of POP PON etc. in the same 
manner as the Β. 6. infin. absolute PWO/ explains IOP, 20024 etc. (tbid., p. 72) 
and Jaya gazil. 


We shall now proceed to our next task, viz. to determine the exact character 
of the first vowel in the “Grundstamm”’ of the imperfect, the existence of which 
in common Semitic we have endeavored to prove from six independent points of 
view. Some of the sources already adduced will help us in obtaining our aim. 

I. The imperative forms in Hebrew and Arabic. 2p compared with 


ΓΙῸ. "70 (v. supra) and the rarer "7O/9—e. g. 1971) Jd. τσ. 10—points to 
qutul with which goes Arabic uqtul, i.e., the prefixed element is identical 
with the disappearing stem vowel.—¥3, i71939, "729. j 2 " point to 


qital, ° ~ ΔΙ to qitil. Hence we obtain the following three types: 


qutul; 2. qitil; 3. qital. The first and second forms are at once intelligible ; 
not so the third. For if the principle be found in the assimilation of the first 
vowel to the second, we should expect the third type to be qatal. 

II. The common Hebrew infinitives 20); with suffixes Ὁ. 99} — 


qorobekem, 9 with ΓΦ point again is 1. qutul; 3.qital. If Barth’s 
explanation of forms like p55} (Hebr. imperf. 55), Bib]. Aram. 55"), “av 


(Hebr. “au” , Arab. 35) etc. (1. ¢., p. 104) be correct, we shall equally obtain 


for the second type the form qitil. In Arabic, we find as ordinary infinitive 
forms: 1. qutul, e.g. ἊΣ (impf. MD) 2.qatil, eg. SS (impt. iG), 
which type is easily recognized in Hebrew “Wa ᾿ mn! : 72; etc.; 3. qatal, e.g. 
$= of, ᾿- 3 , represented in Hebrew in forms like OW, NOY, 2. (impff. 
Dei BY" : ay); also qital and qutal (for fuller examples cf. Barth, 
l.c., pp. 101, 103, 105, 106). If qutl be the paroxytone of qutul (v. supra), 
Arab. mag by the side of SS can be explained only by assuming "SAS 
ἐρΑλοντιθδὰ) κα a medium (cf. Tasetia: l.c., p. 8, 1. 25—p. 9, 1.12); similarly Hebr. 
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5 compared with 5; hence the existence οὗ 2. qitil in Arabic is proven. It 
is needless for me to reproduce Professor Barth’s list of nouns, the connection of 
which with the imperfect tense-stem can not be doubted. I must refer the reader 
to the book itself. Thus from the various forms of imperfect nouns we obtain the 
following types for the imperfect tense-stem: 1. qatul, qutul; 2. qatil, 
qitil; 3.qatal, qital, qutal. 

III. The imperfect forms of the II. and VII. prove the existence of 2. 
qatil. 

IV. Similarly Ethiopic yéqétél. 

V. The vowel of the preformative may be taken as an index of the character of 


© 9 6? ° : : : ’ 
the lost stem vowel. Atri hast, wl justify this assumption. Hence tr 


points to yaqatul, ODP δ). toyuqutul. ([think that yiqt361 stands for 
yoqtol, ef. WN = Ὶ +YN, pon =fi+ TIA, etc., notably iayn yp CXXIX. 
7 compared with Sa Neh. v.13 a. EU Is. XLIX. 22 ; cf. also Barth, ].c., p.24; also 
Θοδμόρ, Θεδμόρ = “9"te—Lagarde, ]. c., p. 125 note.) hats presupposes yaqa- 
tal, Ta>’—yiqital; yi points to yaqatil, Σ᾽ to yiqitil. We obtain 


again the types: 1. qatul, qutul; 2.qatil, qitil; 3.qatal, qital. 
VI. Hebrew TIDY’. JOLY =ya'amud, ya‘asama. With the former 


y - 
compare {Dy = ὃ ᾿ς. We find once more: 1. qatul; 3. qatal. 

VIL. Ἰσαάκ ef. pity? Gen. XXI. 6 leads us to postulate 3. qatal. 

VIII. Occasional Hebrew formse—D JIN Ex. xx.5; xx. 24; Deut. v. 
9; OTS) Deut. x11. 3; ym y CXXXVIII. 6; ON Pr. 1. 22—prove 1. 
qutul; 2. qitil; 3. qital. 

1X. Notably forms like ΟἿ᾽ and 3 are virtually yaquwum a. yabi- 
yin (not yaqwum a. yabyin). Hence we find again 1. qutul; 2. qitil. 
Similarly δ᾽ ‘= yabawa’ points to 3. qatal. 

The result of our study may be summed up as follows. We find three types 
of the imperfect tense-stem : 

1. qatul, or, with assimilation of vowels, qutul. 

2.qatil, “ “ δ “ὦ qitil. 

8. qatal, “ ‘“ dissimilation“’ 55. αἰ 4] (qutal). 

The relation of the perfect to the imperfect tense-stem may be represented 
as follows: 

1. Perf. qatul. Imperf. qatul. 

2. “ qatil. ᾿ qatal. 

3. “ qatal i qatil. 

*7 
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The symbolism of tense vocalization is thus rendered complete. Qatul for 
qatil belongs to a later development, when, as in Hebrew, verbs of the type 95? 
assume the form of that of ἹΡΙ͂ , and yaqtil becomes impracticable as it may be 
confounded with the corresponding form of the causative stem which is certainly 


3 
of later age. ἀχὸ and DDO? are other attempts at differentiation; still ef. 


ΠΣ “he goes up” and “he leads up.” 

Nore.—I should throw out the suggestion that the other stems of the Semitic 
verb are not only derived from the simple stem, but are much posterior to it in 
time. It seems that the tripartite mechanism of the simple stem served fora 


a 


long time to render the formation of new stems unnecessary. Cf. ἐγϑ “to be 


idle,” é ; “to bring to an end ;” Wan mT? ὙΠ “Ts the hand of Yahweh too 


short ?’’ and DTS) my yrit “He who soweth wrong-doing, reapeth 
(= cuts short) trouble ’’ (Num. XI. 23 a. Pr. Xx11. 8). When the additional stems 
were formed, some of the old forms remained. Hence we find combinations like 
93) (N reflex.) a. 03’, WOH) (Mishnic) a. 05’ I Sam. xrx. 10, 09D) a. Ὁ" 
(both Mishnic, the latter in accordance with the traditional pronunciation, though 
a mistaken zeal leads purists to read D>"). 


m7 


MUSANNITU(M). 
By MORRIS JASTROW, JR., PH. D., 


University of Pennsylvania, Pa. 


Peiser in his Babylonische Vertraege des Berliner Museums, pp. 305-6, discusses 
the term muSannitum (written mu-Sa-an-ni-tum and mu-sa-ni-tum), 
which is of frequent occurrence in the legal literature of the Babylonians, without, 
however, reaching any satisfactory conclusion. He thinks that it may refer to 
some kind of construction for purposes of irrigation. Tallqvist leaves the word 
untranslated (Die Sprache der Contracie Nabu-naids, p. 189). 

There is a Talmudical term δ") , with which I believe the Babylonian 
word is identical.* The word NNW occurs in the Talmud in the sense of 
(a) jaw, (b) cliff, grotto, and thirdly, embankment. In two passages it is 
expressly applied to a field. Baba Mesi‘a, Fol. 108b, we read ‘75 DON ‘<a pre- 
cipitous mound separated the fields” and again ibid., 1098,“ Ὁ IAN “he 
surrounded the fields with an embankment ”’ for which a variant has "43 ‘“‘ he 
fenced it in.”’ 

It is in the sense of ‘‘embankment”’ in which muSannitum appears to be 
used in the Babylonian legal tablets, the reference being to the protection which 
the physical conditions of the Euphrates valley rendered necessary in order to 
protect fields and property from being damaged by the rise of the numerous 
streams in the rainy season. The artificial canals would of course be similarly 
affected by this season and embankment works would thus be rendered necessary 
in all sections of the valley even where canals existed, the waters of which might 
be directed into the fields during the dry season. The solidity of these embank- 
ments was further assured by the use of wooden or iron beams employed in their 
construction and acting as a support to the earth heaps. With this brief explana- 
tion, we may pass to an examination of some of the passages in which the term 
occurs. 


* See the passages in Levy’s Talmudical Dictionary where, however, the various meanings of 
the word are not properly distinguished. Through the courtesy of my father, I am enabled to 
quote from his manuscript the article on the word as it will appear in Part IX. of his Talmudic 
Dictionary. ΜΠ, f. (denom. ¥3°Y tooth) (1) jaw, Erub. 100+ * * * (2) oliff, bluff, grotto, Gen. 
B. 8. 10: ΚΟ Ἵ "Ὁ the bluffs at Caesarea, Tan. 23* Midr Til. to Ps. cxvit. 7 MIT a grotto 
formed around him; B. Megi’é 1080 “np p’Ddk a precipitous mound separated the flelds; ἐδ. 
10° "Ὁ > VIM be surrounded the fields; (MS. Hamburg 7177) fenced it in) with an 
embankment. 
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Tablet No. 910 of Strassmaier’s Nabunaid texts is a receipt for dates delivered 
in part as an annual assessment, and in part ana dullu ὅδ muSanitum 
$a nar Sumanti, i.e. “for the embankment work at the Sumanti canal.” 

Nabunaid No. 770 gives a list of workmen engaged sa dullu ina eli 
musannitum ὅδ Gilusu “for the work in connection with the embankment 
at GiluSu.” 

Further operations at this same place are referred to in Nbd., No. 784, which 
is a receipt for a variety of iron material and instruments required: ana eli 
musannitum ἔα NIH Giluigu, “ forthe embankment of NIH Giluisu;’* 
and again in Nbd. 1080 where 80 workmen engaged in the enterprise—which 
must have been one of considerable magnitude—are enumerated in groups as 
they were furnished by the contractors. 

Nbd. No. 1002 testifies to the payment in silver ana dullu sa muéSani- 
tum ὅδ Hallab for the embankment work at Hallab. 

In a text from the days of Darius published by Peiser, Babyl. Vertraege, No. 
143, there is a reference to three beams that are to be delivered ina mubbi 
muSannitum Sa Kar-ri Tasi-me-tum “in connection with the embank- 
ment work at Karri-TaSmetum.”’ From this passage as well as from Nbd. 
No. 784, it appears that the term dullu might be omitted without affecting the 
force of the phrase. 

Nbd. No. 6 (as No. 910) is a receipt for 20 kur of dates, full measure (?) 
(i-mit-tum), joint ownership ina house u edutum Sa eli muSanitum 
‘‘and choice datest for embankment’? where dullu (= work) is again to be 
supplied. 

Lastly, in Strassmaier’s tablets of the reign of Cyrus, No. 180, ll. 10 and 12, 
in an assessment list of dates due to the Ebarra temple of Babylon, there are 
included two payments of this kind, one of 17 kur, another of 26 kur made in 
lieu of the sum of one mana and one mana plus 11 3ekels respectively, charged 
ana dullu ’& muSanitum, ‘for embankment work.” From this we may 
be permitted to conclude that the Babylonian temples were not only, as we know 
from various sources, great business corporations (Peiser, Babyl. Vertr., pp. xvii- 
xxix) that farmed out lands for cultivation, but that they also accepted contracts 
for land improvements. The passages above given will suffice to show that the 
meaning proposed for musannitum answers the requirements and accords 
with the context involved. 

A word remains to be said as to the form of the Talmudical and of the 
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ing out,’?) maSnunitha, becoming by contraction m*Sunnitha; and 
so far as the ordinary meanings of the word are concerned (“ jaw, cliff, grotto, 
etc.,”) it may be regarded as a home production. In its technical sense, 
however, as applied to the embankment along a canal as a protection to 
fields and property, what more natural than that the term should, like so 
many other technical terms pertaining to architecture, commerce and the 
industrial arts, have been borrowed? With the Babylonian muésannitu 
before us, there seems hardly any reasonable doubt that such was the case. 
Upon this supposition, the slight variation between the Babylonian and the 
Talmudical form can readily be accounted for. The transposition of the Waw 
from behind the first letter to a position after the second letter—i.e. NMSL 
instead of ΟΣ Ὁ --ἰδ the natural consequence of the attraction exercised by 
the already existing ΙΔ ΣΣ. It is altogether likely that with more manu- 
scripts at our disposal, a variant would be encountered with the Waw after the 
Mem or with the omission of the Waw altogether. The differentiation here 
proposed between NPWS and ΜΔ does not involve any difference in 
the underlying stem. For the latter as for the former, and also therefore for the 
Babylonian muSannitum, the stem is jou. Though the writing with one ¢ 
is unusual, while at the same time far from unparalleled,* muSannitum may 
very well be the feminine participle of the Pyé] (11. 1) mus’anninatum = 
musannintum=musanittum—muiSanitu(m). Tallqvist, it may be noted, 
also suggests the long quality of the vowel ¢ in the word. The spelling with one 
n (Nbd. Nos. 910, 1002, 6) instead of two is of course a very common variant. 
The use of the word in the sense of embankment is deduced without difficulty 
from the fundamental notion of “ to be pointed ’’ attaching to fav. In Biblical 
usage already, 4 is the “ point of the rock ” as well as “ tooth.””> The embank- 
ment forming a kind of wall and supplied perhaps with turrets, as the ordinary 
wall of fortification was, could appropriately be designated as a ‘ pointed ” 
or a “ turreted ᾽᾽ object. 


πού, ummatu=ummantu; istatu =litantu (of. Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr., 8 49, Ὁ) with 
only one ¢ despite the assimilated n, but lengthening of vowel instead of reduplication. 
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By Rosrrt Franois Harper, Pu.D., 
The University of Chicago. 


I. 


This is the first of a Series of Notes—lexicographical and textual—to be 
published in Herpraioca. They are based on Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Hand- 
woerterbuch = HWB., and my Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to 
the K. Collection of the British Museum = LK. 

wu 2, Amolt, DAL. p.1 not, nicht, but of. K. 979, DX. 47, obv. 7-11:7 
ina Si-a-ri ὅδ ba-a-di® ri*-in-ku ina %!U Tar-bi-gi® imméru 
niké!° Sa Sarri in-ni-pa-%$a4 a-na-ku-u al-lak, tbermorgen thete 
will be a rinku(=rimku, 3%) libation (pour-offering) in the city of 
Tarbisi and royal sacrifices will be offered. Shall I go? Cf. also K. 522, 
LE. 31, 9 sqq. For ba-a-di, οὗ K. 561, ZX. 101, obv.11: fmu VIEam 
a-na ba-a-di and K. 519, ZX. 108, rev. 5: ina ti-ma-li ki-i ba-di= 
On? 

A. BA. Delitzsch, HWB. p. 4, comments as follows: ‘A. BA. mit oder 
ohne Determ. amé]l, s. ἃ. dupSarru.” He does not say anything about 
this writing in the place mentioned. Note the reading, amélu AB. BA. 
MES, K. 1139, obv. 2 and K. 620, LX. 91, obv. 13. 

Agappu. Cf. also su-pur a-gap-pi, K. 573, ZX. 180, οὗν. 5. 

The plural of egirtu, which Arnolt, DAZ. p. 16, takes from an oral 
communication with me, and for which he does not give a reference, is 
found in K. 619, LK. 174, rev. 12 = e-gir-a-te-S3u-nu. This form is to 
be inserted in Delitzsch, HWB. p. 18. 

Neither Delitzsch nor Arnolt gives a satisfactory treatment of adanni8. 
The former places it under a root 73N%. The latter makes it parallel with 
dannis’—after Bezold, and remarks “perhaps=a(na)dannid(u)” Θὲ, 
however, my note in Hrsraica, X. p. 107: “In Ortental Diplomacy, 
Bezold has placed both danniS and adanni& under the root dan&nu, 
without further comment. I am inclined to think that he is correct in this 
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(K. 519, 3, 7, LK. 108; K. 582, 3, 7, LK. 109, etc.) = adannié (the form in 
common use) = adanié (K. 485, rev. 8, DX. 112).” 

No derivation is given for abami3. Under a-ba-i8 = abami8, such 
forms as a-ba-a-a-i8, K. 63°, rev. 8, 18, DX. 168, should be cited. In both 
of these places, a-ha-a-a-i8 is preceded by the sign for i&tu, ultu. 
Cf. also such forms as a-bi-ia-%i, Rm 2, 1, rev. 14 and a-ba-ia-3i, Rm 2, 
464, οὗν. 11.* - 

Both Delitzsch and Arnolt have accepted my textual reading at the end 
of line 46, col. III. of Cyl. A. Esarhaddon, reading ak-ta-bi-%u a-hu-lap 
instead of Abel-Winckler’s impossible a-hu-ta. Arnolt quotes this passage 
under abulap(i), DAZ. p. 30 and again under abiitu, p.3]l. Only one 
of these readings can be correct. Arnolt has accepted abulap in HEBRaIoa, 
and hence his double treatment of the text of this passage in DAZ. 30, 31 
must be put down to the careless editing of his notes. 

*abaru receives imperfect treatment from both Delitzsch and Arnolt. 
Delitzsch says: “1.1 * * * agtronomischer, bes. auf Mond und Venus- 
stern beziiglicher term. technicus.” Arnolt remarks: “ * * * ubburu 
= ἐκλείπειν͵ of moon and stars.” Both cite few examples. This verb is often 
used without a technical astronomical meaning. Cf. Rm 2, 2, obv. 15; K. 625, 9 
EK. 131 (ub-ba-ru-u-ni); K. 63°, obv. 11, rev. 8 and 11 (ub-bu-ur), 
DK. 168; K. 1396, 12, DK. 185 (li-ib-bu-ra), etc., ete. 

Under * “VON. etéru, IL, Delitzsch notices the use of etéru with ina. 
Cf. also K. 595, ZX. 6, obv. 24, sqq., where we have the form lu-u-te-ru 
with ana: il&nirabati Κα] ὅπη Sa 3amé irgitim ana Sarri béliia 
adu sérisu Sumsu ἃ ἢ ἃ δια lu-u-te-ru ina ki-ni-Su-nu lu-se- 
ri-bu = may the great gods—all of them—of heaven and earth give protection 
to the king, my lord, together with his seed, his name, his armies: into their 
nest (protection) may they cause [him] to enter. There is another interesting 
passage in this letter. The verbal form from which we derive the forms 
parsumu, pursuma, ete. etc. which are of such frequent occurrence in 
the Letter literature—both with and without a determinative—has, so far as I 
know, not been found. But, cf. rev. 3, sqq.: ilani rabfiti ὅδ ὅ 81 ὃ 
irsitim ana balat napsati $a Sarri béliia nu-sa-al-laf Sarru 
béli ana mar mfréni lu-par-Si-im (OW) = to the great gods of 
heaven and earth for the life of the king, our lord, we pray. May the king 
live long enough to have grandchildren (lit.: to grandchildren grow old). 


To the citations under Δι add a-a-u-ti alaéni3’u, K. 63°, obv. 8, 
DK. 168. 


* Cf. my article on The Letters of the Rm 2 Collection tn the British Museum in Zetlechrtft 
7. Assyrtologte, VIII. pp. 341, sqq 

+Cf. K. 10%, rev. 6-9, LK. 28: ana-ku fme mf@iu ina mubhi napsati Ja béliia 
u-sal-la. 
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For the forms illuku, il-lu-ku il-la-ku-ni, K. 574, obv. 13, DK. 
173, ef. Craig in Hepraica, X. p.110. The I.3 form occurs in an interesting 
passage in K. 185, rev. 6-9, UX. 74: a-me-lu $4 ID]. Sanati ina ku-u-ri 
u ni-is-sa-te it-ta-na-al-la-ak. Of. also i-li-kan-a-ni, Rm2, 1 
obv. 21 and i-ta-lak, Rm 2, 1, οὗν. 13. 

SS, tallultu. Delitzsch cites the single well-known passage, V. R. 6, 25. 
Cf. also K. 527, obv. 138qq., DX. 32: ina elfiméru gigi dan-ni ὅδ tal- 
lul-tu SamStu Kasi risSdni ana e-rab ali ana#!" Sabbanat, ete. 

The plural of elippu, ship = elippani occurs in K. 609, rev. 8, DX. 
126, written MA. MES + ni. The connection is uncertain, since the last 
three lines of this tablet are vitrified. 

Under *"VON, add the following forms, found in the badly broken tablet, 
K. 591, DK. 22: obv. 7, i-tam-me-ru; rev. 9, lit-me-ru, rev. 12, 
i-tam-me-ir. The last line of the reverse also contains a form of this 
verb. The first sign is broken off, but it can easily be restored. 

The Assyrian Letters furnish us with a large number of interesting plural 
forms. A new plural of iméru, ass (usual plur. iméré) is found in the 
name of a city in Rm 2, 1, rev. 18: ina®!" Dair-imér Pl + te = Diar- 
iméra&(é)te. Cf. also the new plural of bithallu, noticed by Craig in 
Hesraica, X. p. 109,—in K. 469, rev. edge 22, DX. 138: amélu fa bit- 
bal-la-ti-Su-nu ina paniia i-za-zu. Cf. Delitzsch, BAS. I. p. 211. 
In K. 681, obv. 5, ZK. 136, we have: ardani Sa Sarri béliiasméla 
baza-Pl. + phonetic complement ni. Cf. also egiraéte and elippani 
above and iSparate below. In this connection, I would say that Arnolt’s 
reading Qmfiti, as the second plural of imu, day, is incorrect, and that 
the only passage given in support of this reading is incorrectly cited. 
Further notice of the plurals of &mu will be taken in a review of Arnolt’s 
Dictionary. 

A good example of the fem. plur. of unftu is found in a short inscrip- 
tion of Agurbanipal published by S. Arthur Strong in the JRAS. 1891, p. 469 :* 
u-na-a-te hurasi kaspi sipirri parzilli igé ἃ abné épus. The 
form a-nu-ut is to be added to those given by Delitzsch. Cf. K. 1101 + 
K. 1221, rev. 5sqq. UK. 152: * * * XX. ma-na kaspi 8a a-nu-ut 
bit na-mu-ra-a-te Sa Sarri ὅδ ummi ὅδ τὶ *,* * 

Along with annuSim, we have the form a-nu-%im; cf. Rm 2, 1, rev. 
30. I do not find any mention by Delitzsch of the form an-nu-ri which 
is of frequent occurrence in the Letters. It must have the same meaning 
“as annusim, and I am of the opinion that the sign ri is to be given 
the value 3im in this word. 


* Arnolt, DAL., p. ἴδ, bas cited this passage from an oral communication with me. 
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An interesting word not noticed by Delitzsch is found in K. 903, rev. 3, 
DK. 124, viz.: ana bit i-si-te-ia. The last line of the obverse (9) is to 
be restored as i-si-te. 

Issi, isi, Delitzsch places under ἸΌΝ with the remark: “gleichbedeu- 
tend, nach Haupt auch etymologisch eins mit itti mit.” Hilprecht in his 
Assyriaca, which has just appeared, p. 47, argues with great force for the root 
PION.” Cf. the following forms not noticed by Delitzsch: is-si-e-8u, Rm. 2, 
468, rev.8; i-si-e-Su, K. 596, obv. 22, DK. 190; is-si-e-a, K. 558, rev. 14, 
LK. 153 and K. 653, obv. 14, LK. 154; i-si-e-a, K. 68°, rev. 16, LX. 168 and 
K. 596, obv. 17, DX. 190. 

Under ΡΟΝ, Delitzsch accepts my restoration and reading of Esarhaddon, 
Cyl. A., VI. 18, viz.: ina Bipir barrakite e-si-kaki-rib-8a. Cf. 
AET., p.16. Arnolt’s notes on this passage in HEBRAIOA are, to say the least, 
of no value. . 

There are some interesting forms of WON in the Letters. Cf. K. 515, 
DEK. 89: obv. 11-13, ἃ elippu Sa8mélu pihfti sa%1U Arrapba ina 
libbi8!u U-pi-a ne-bu-ru tu-pa-as; rev. 1-5, * ** elippu [Baj#mélu 
pibati 8a2!u Arrap[ba] lu-u ta-li-ik ina®lu ἘΚ ni-bu-ru lu-tu- 
pit-i8; rev. 10-14, 9m6lu gabé fa pibati ga8!u* ingaslu** ni-bu-ru 
u-pu-su. Cf. also tu-up-pa-ai, K. 619, obv. 15, ZX. 174, and lu-pi-i8, 
K. 596, obv. 26, ZX. 190. The form nipisu occurs frequently. 

Under esadu (“I¥N:), cf. K. 1057, obv. 6, ZK. 93: imu ΧΙ. Κα 
e-sa-du inam&tu Aggyur. The rest of this text is badly broken. In a 
very difficult and broken letter of Arad-Nana, we have the form is-ga-di. 
Cf. K. 576, DX. 110, obv.8: ina elf ig-sa-di 8a Sarri béli [i8puran)ni 
τὴ ἃ (the tablet is broken here), and rev. 12-13: ba-si is-sa-di i-ha-li-ku, 
At present, I do not know whether this igsadi is to be connected with YN, 
or not. 

Under erébu, add the form ir-rab, K. 629, obv. 9, DX. 65. 

Under uraésu, cf. the interesting form ®™6lU y-ra-su-tu in K. 636, 
LK. 209. This letter reads as follows: 'a-na Sarri béli-ia *ardi-ka 
Nab fi-3um-Se-gsi 2apil Nabd-ré3-i-3i 4lu-u Sul-mu a-na Sarri 
béli-ia 5Ag’ur [Star a-na Sarri *béli-ia lik-ru-bu 79™6lu jgparu 
Pl.ga e-kur %ik’-bi-3u-nu la ik-gur-u-ni rev-1 amélu y-ra-gu-tu 
2e-pu-us. The feminine of iSparu (uSparu) is not given by Delitzsch. 


*Gegen issi=itti spectell spricht der Umstand, dass das Wort sowohl bei Asurna’ 
sirapal als in IV. R.* 61 in demselben Texte mit itti vorkommt, das auch in der Brief- 
Mteratur, wo es sich am hiéufigsten findet, beide neben einander gebraucht werden. * * * 
Die einfachste Erklfirung bieibt jedenfalis, dass issi genau so von DR gebildet ist, wie 
itti von We. Bedeutet ittizu demgemass urspriinglich “seine Seite,” i.e, “an seiner 
Seite, mit ihm,” so bedeutet issiiu zunichst “sein Helfer, sein Beistand,” i.e., ebenfalls 
“mit ihm.” 

? My text reads 41, but I am inclined to think that this character is pi. 
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The plural form is found in a letter of Sennacherib, K. 125, LK. 196, edge 
24: f. US-BAR-Pl-te. 

To the forms under 2 Ns, add ni-ra-a% found in K. 609, obv. 10sqaq., 
DK. 126: {aj-na-ku an-na-ka ina®!u Kar-Sarukin libnati am-mar 
arbuNIR iks-Su-u-ni bitannu a-ra-si-pi ἃ zéruP- ni-ra-as. 

Adlu is found in K. 527, rev. 10, DK. 32; ina elf a&li. The sign 
following is broken. 

Cf. the peculiar I. 2 forms of etéku, viz.: i-ta-ta-ka, Rm 2, 4, rev. 
14 and i-ta-at-ku, K. 469, obv. 11, DX. 138. 

A word not noticed by Delitzsch, and of frequent occurrence in the 
Letters, is the conjunction ba-si, ba-a-si. Cf. for ba-si, K. 1197, rev. 5, 
DK.15; K. 494, obv. 9, 2X.19; K. 576, rev. 12, LK. 110 = ba-si is-ga-di 
i-ba-li-ku; K. 596, obv. 7, ZK. 190. For ba-a-si, cf. K. 1168, obv. 10, 
DK. 49. 

Delitzsch’s treatment of ba&lu is unsatisfactory. The meaning ‘“ gekocht ” 
does not suit the context of K. 1101 + K. 1221, DK. 152, rev. 3, sqq. 

The most important text for the study of gala&bu is a letter from 
Akkullanu, K. 122, DK. 43. Cf. the form gal-lu-bu, rev. 4 and 28; and 
ug-da-lib-3u, rev. 7. In rev. 17, we have pi-lu-ub. At present, I am 
inclined to regard the pi as an incorrect reading for gal. It will be neces- 
sary again to consult the original of this difficult text. 

For “W3 and "W0/3, cf. the broken letter, K. 554, DX. 100, rev. 14: 
i-su-ri gi-i8-ru nu-ga-mar Sarru béli-ka gi-i8-ru. Cf. also the 
form ug-da-me-ir, K. 690, rev. 4, DX. 201. 

Another word not noticed by Delitzsch is the catchword in a badly rubbed 
letter of Ballast, K. 555, DK. 76. Cf. obv. 7: ina elf gi-sa-ru-u ὅδ 
Barri béli i&8[puran]Jni. These lines are very badly rubbed, but rev. 4, 
gi-sa-ru-u damku, makes this reading absolutely certain. 

I must take exception to Delitzsch’s treatment of the text of Esarhaddon, 
Cyl. B. 1.9. ILI. R. 15 reads gir-ri-i-ka. Delitzsch, ADS3 p. 117, reads ga 
with sic! In HWB. he remarks: “ga las richtig schon Layard.” The reading 
gir, though unexpected, must be accepted. Cf. my AE, p. 32: “ According 
to my reading (so Pinches) gir-ri-i-ka stands on the orig.” Cf. also Haupt, 
BAS. I. p. 167: “Ich habe die Stelle susammen mit Pinches und Dr. Harper 
genau untersucht und mich dabei itiberzeugt, dass das Zeichen vor -ri-ka in 
der That nicht ga, sonder gir ist.” There are two or three other textual 
mistakes in Delitzsch’s edition of Col. I. of this inscription. Line 15 is to 
be read: kima issuri si-st-in-ni, not si-er-in-ni. Cf. Haupt again, 
BAS. I. p. 167: “Auch mit seinem von mir (p. 19) von vornherein als das 
Wabrscheinlichste bezeichneten si-si-in-ni ist Harper im Rechte. Es steht 
wirklich so da, nicht si-er-in-ni wie Delitzsch bietet.” 
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Under 55%, Delitzsch should have noticed such forms as the following, 
which are of frequent occurrence in the Letter literature: ad-du-bu-ub, 
K. 602, rev. 16, LX.23; K. 174, obv. 6-8, DK. 63 =ina eli ba Barri béli 
ik-ban-ni m& itti Basi dubbu ad-du-bu-ub; K. 617, obv. 13, LK. 
208 =i-si-Su-nu ad-du-bu-ub lib-bi u-sa-as-kin-Su-nu; K. 626, 
rev. 8, DK, 131 =i-du-bu-bu; K. 569, rev. 9, LK. 78 = ni-id-du-bu-ub; 
K. 504, obv. 10-12, LK. 157=[ina paj-an Barri béliia li-ru-bu Sarru 
béli i-si-Su-nu lid-bu-bu; ete. 

For i-du-lu, of. Κι, 619, obv. 23, DK. 174 and especially the short 
letter of Kabbu-ana-Adur, K. 491, obv.7, LK. 122. The letter reads as 
follows: a-na Sarri béliia Zardika Kabbu-ana-Adgur, *tibnu (pl.) 
(written SE. IN. NU. MES) gab-bu ‘ina ma&tiia a-naslu Dar-Saru- 
kinna 5%a ina (here a break in the tablet) an-nu-Sim ®8mélu muZar- 
kis&ni 7i-da-tu-u-a i-du-lu ®tibnu (Pl) a-na Il. gabé %la-as-ku 
u-ma-a ©mi-nu Sa Sarru béli “i-ka-bu-u-ni. Reverse not inscribed. 

Under ff", of. also K. 63°, rev. 26, LK. 168: la il-lak lu la 
i-dal-labh. 

Dot. Cf. K. 620, obv. 7sqq, DK. 91: dam-ka-at a-dan-nis dul- 
ee ae i-ba-3i ὅδ -dam-mu-ki e-pu-uS u-da-mu-ku. Cf. also the 
letter, K. 1396, DK. 185, from Nabf-bél-Su-nu to Adur-mu-dam-me-ik. 


NOTES. 


By Groras A. BaRTON, PH.D., 
Associate in Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr College. 


1. ON THE Semitic IsHTAR CULT. 


In an article on “Ashtoreth and Her Influence in the Old Testament,’ pub- 
lished in the Journal of Biblical Literature in 1891, I remarked that a deity, 
identical in name or in character or in both with Ashtoreth, is found among all 
the Semitic nations except the Ethiopians, and that our lack of knowledge of 
such a deity among them may be due solely to the paucity of non-Christian 
Ethiopic literary remains.* Since then I have published in HEBRAICA, Vols. 
ΙΧ. and X., some account of the Semitic Ishtar cult in all the Semitic lands 
except Abyssinia, but was until now unable to find any trace of it among the 
Ethiopians. At last, however, a deity bearing this name has come to light in 
this part of the Semitic area, so that we are assured that in some form this cult 
was coextensive with the Semitic peoples. 

The evidence for this comes from Professor Ὁ. H. Miiller’s Hpigraphische 
Denkmaler aus Abessinien, Wien. 1894, which forms Heft Il. of Vol. XLITI. of 
Denkachrifien der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophiech- 
Historisch Classe. The inscriptions published in this work are edited from 
impressions made by J. Theodore Bent, Esq. 

Tafel II. of Muller’s work gives a fac-simile of an inscription of Ezana, son 
of Ela-Amida, king of Aksum, which is on p- 35 ff. edited, translated and accom- 
panied with introduction and notes. The inscription is in the Geez script, and 
dates, as Professor Miller shows, from the early part of the fifth century A. Ὁ. 
The Sabaean and Greek alphabets had been used in Abyssinia until the last half 
of the fourth century, as bilingual inscriptions, found in these tongues and pub- 
lished by Miller in this same work, prove. A reform in the script and the 
written language, by which the Geez writing was introduced, must, as Professor 
Miller points out, have occurred in the last years of Ela-Amida or the early years 
of Ezana. Ela-Amida began to rule at the latest about 380 A. D., so that the 
reform of the script could not have been accomplished before 400 A. D., and our 
inscription was probably written at no great distance in time afterwards. 
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country of Sabaea, or Southern Arabia, was subject to the Ethiopians. The 
inscription records a victory of Ezana over the people of Adan, and after describ- 
ing the onslaught, the number of slain and the prisoners, it proceeds 1. 22, ff.: 
‘¢ And he turned back unharmed with the people of Adan and erected a throne 
here in Sada and committed him to the protection of Astar, Barras and Medr.” 
The inscription then closes with an imprecation against the king’s enemies some- 
what in the strain of those at the end of the annals of the Assyrian kings. 

This passage shows us that Christianity had not yet wholly triumphed in 
Abyssinia, and that chief among the deities of the royal pantheon was a god 
identical in name with Athtar, Ishtar and Astarte. It will be observed that the 
Ethiopic form of the name, Astar, resembles the Moabitic form Ashtar, which 
appears on the Moabite stone in the compound name Ashtar-Chemosh. 

This name attests the presence of the Ishtar Cult in Abyssinia. As Astar 
is named first, we may infer that he was the leading deity of the pantheon. 
Athtar of South Arabia was, it will be remembered, a masculine deity. There is 
no definite hint in Ezana’s inscription which reveals with certainty the gender of 
this god in Abyssinia. A close connection had, however, long existed between 
Abyssinia and South Arabia, as the use of the Sabaean alphabet in the earlier 
Abyssinian inscriptions shows, and at the time of our inscription that connection 
was maintained by the extension of the dominion of the king of Aksum over the 
territories of Raidan and Saba. Indeed, it is altogether likely that the African 
Semites were emigrants from Sabaea. These facts, together with the fact that 
Astar is named first among the gods, would lead us to infer that Astar was, like 
Athtar, a masculine deity. We cannot, however, be certain of this until more 
evidence appears. 

Since The Semitic Ishtar Cult which appeared in HEBRAICA was written, 
Fasiculus II., Pars. IV., Tom. I, of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, — 
i. e., of the Sabaean portion of the Corpus, has appeared, as has Hommel’s Sid- 
Arabische Chrestomathie, and Mordtman’s Himjarische Inschriften und Alterthiimer. 
This last work is Heft VII. of the Berlin Museum’s Mittheilungen aus den Oriten- 
talischen Sammlungen. These works bring considerable new material within the 
reach of the American student, and add a few facts to his knowledge of the 
Athtar cult in South Arabia. ᾿ 

No. 102 of the Corpus is an inscription from a tablet which contained on its 
upper right hand corner the head of a bull. The inscription consecrated the 
tablet to Athtar, jaw, thus adding to our evidence that the bull or ox was 
sacred to this god. Cf. HEBRAICA, Vol. X., p. 58. 

These added publications make still more clear the fact that there were in 
Southern Arabia a multiplicity of Athtars. An inscription reproduced from 
Halévy by Hommel on p. 78 of his Chrestomathie, distinguishes three Athtars,— 
Athtar of Kabas, Athtar of Yaharik, and Athtar of Yahar. So also in Mordt- 
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man’s Himjarische Inschriften we have three Athtars distinguished,—Athtar of 
Mount Thanin (No. 862), Athtar of Bana (No. 886), and Athtar of Kabid, the 
building (No. 874). Each place evidently had its Athtar as in ancient Palestine 
and Syria each place had its Baal. 

Professor Hommel thinks the epithet [OW ‘the rising,’”’ is an identifica- 
tion of Athtar with the morning star. This has in its favor the fact that 
Al-Uzza, the goddess of Mecca, who has been shown to be a form of Athtar, was 
identified with the morning star.* This is, I think, more probable than the 
identification with the rising sun, which I formerly favored.t 

The inscription, No. 862, of Mordtman’s Himjurische Inschriften contains a 
passage in which Athtar is apparently called AMY SN, or ‘father Athtar.” 
Mordtmann is not absolutely sure of the reading. It might, he says, be 
“Tiny ON, but he thinks JN the more probable. If this be correct, then 
Athtar was regarded as a father-god, and we have a trace in his character of the 
widespread conception of parentage and productivity, which was all but uni- 
versally connected with the Ishtars and Astartes. 

In treating of this, Muller calls attention to an inscription published by 
Derenbourg in the Journal Asiatique, 8 Série, Vol. 11. p. 255. This inscription 
is of great interest as it confirms the theory of the late Professor W. R. Smith, 
which I followed in my Ishtar Cult, that Athtar was originally a mother goddess, 
and then developed into a masculine deity.t Derenbourg’s inscription, translated, 
reads as follows :— 

1. ‘* Yasbah of Riyam son of Maukis and Baus and his wife Karibat, possessor 
ὑξιυς 
2. of the tribe οὗ Sirwah, a man of the king. They have consecrated to their 
lady Umm‘athtar for 
3. four sons, four images of pure gold because she blessed 
4. them (viz.: Umm‘athtar) with the boys and their daughters. And they 
lived—all these chil- | 
5. dren—and the spirits of both of them have been calmed 
by these children. May Umm- 
6. ‘athtar continue to bless his servants Yasbah and Karibat with well- 
formed children and to favor them themselves 
7. and to favor their children. May Umm'‘athtar be gracious 
. and grant complete safety to the sons of Yasbah, Kharif, Magda‘al, Ra- 
9, babat and ‘Am'‘atik, the descendants of Maukis and to their harvests 
and good fruits in 
10. the land Nakhal Khurif, and in the pastures of their 
camels. To Umm‘athtar. 


oo 
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This inscription not only represents Athtar as a goddess, but as a mother god- 
dess, the giver of offspring, just the character in which Ishtar and Astarte usually 
appear. More than this, we catch in this inscription which comes from the very 
heart of the South Arabic territory the exact transition state between the mother 
goddess, so widely known elsewhere, and the masculine deity which otherwise 
appears in South Arabia. The deity is addressed by the compound name 
“TVFAYON, (which we may resolve into its component parts and translate 
‘mother Athtar,’’) and is moreover called ΜΠ. ‘the lady,” and yet in the 
phrase }/7/33}), “his servants,” the deity is referred to asa male. The theory 
that a male deity was here developed out of a female is not, therefore, a mere 
theory ; this inscription demonstrates it by revealing the transition in progress. _ 

When the development was complete the idea of parentage which was 
inherent in the mother-goddess was still associated with this deity, and hence the 
epithet “MMAYDN, which Mordtmann has noted in the inscription above men- 
tioned. 

The fact that Athtar was in South Arabia at one time a goddess, renders the 
theory advanced by W.R. Smith in his Kinship, and followed by me in the 
Ishtar Cult, that Al-Uzza is but an Athtar or Astarte, much more certain, as it 
becomes clear beyond a doubt that Athtar was once a goddess in Arabia. 


II. ON THE GOD MutT. 


In a paper published during the early part of 1894 in the Oriental Studies of 
the Oriental Club of Philadelphia on Native Israelitish Deities, it was proven, as I 
venture to think, that a god Maut, or Mut, was known in ancient Israel and 
Pheenicia, and that at least two proper names have been preserved in the Old 
Testament of which this divine name is a component part. 

When that paper was published it seemed impossible to give any satisfactory 
account of the origin or the nature of such a deity; and in the absence of any 
other clue it was conjectured from the Hebrew pointing of the names referred to, 
that it might be but a personification of death. After it was too late even to add 
a foot-note to the paper in question, Sayce’s Higher Criticism and the Verdict of 
the Monuments came to hand, on p. 294 of which an account is given of the dis- 
covery of some traces of the worship of the Egyptian mother-goddess Mut, near 
Gaza, in 1892. The natives then discovered in this locality several objects, 
among which were alabaster vases bearing the names of Amenophis III. and 
Teie, and another object bearing an inscription showing that it belonged to a 
temple of the goddess Mut, and that this temple had been erected by Amenophis 
II., grandfather of Amenophis III. This discovery indicates that near Gaza 
there was in the time of the elghteenth dynasty a shrine of the great Egyptian 
mother goddess, and suggests a different explanation of the goddess Mut in 
Palestine, viz., that the slight traces of the worship of Maut or Mut there 
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and in Phoenicia may be but survivals of the worship of the Egyptian goddess on 
Syrian soil from the early time when she became naturalized there under the 
influence of the Egyptian domination. The El-Amarna tablets show that at that 
time Philistia, Phoenicia and Palestine were practically one. The whole country 
‘was in a state of vassalage to Egypt, but the inhabitants were in a state of flux, 
and a cult planted at Gaza might easily spread to other parts of Syria. 


11. Was ILo EVER A DISTINCT DEITY IN BABYLONIA ὃ 


George Rawlinson in his Five Great Monarchies (I. 112sqq.) and The Relig- 
tons of the Ancient World (pp. 87, 88) held that there was at the head of the 
Babylonian pantheon a deity Il, or Ra. His sources of information were, how- 
ever, not trustworthy. He relied on imperfect translations in the Records of the 
Past, on Greek sources of a late date, and on “Egyptian analogies which were 
really quite remote. Schrader in his Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament (ed. 2, 
Ῥ. 11) indicates that he holds the same view, or did hold it in 1888. On the other 
hand, Tiele in his Histotre Comparée des Anctennes Religions (pp. 181, 182) denies 
the existence of such a deity; Professor Lyon of Harvard in a paper in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Oriental Society, May 1883, makes a clear and forcible 
argument against it, and more recent works omit, I believe, all mention of such 
a deity. 

The present note is written for the purpose of calling attention to a possible 
explanation of Iu as an element of proper names, different from that adopted by 
Professor Lyon. He says (op. cit., Ὁ. clxvii.): ‘‘ The result of an examination of 
proper names containing ilu would be to show that this word does not represent 
a particular deity, but simply ‘ god,’’ as we saw above in the case of Bab-ilu, 
‘ Babylon.” This is not saying that ilu would be the same god in each case. 
Zikar-ilu, for instance, ‘ Servant of ilu,’ might mean servant of Axsir, 
servant of Marduk, servant of B δ], according to the preferences of the family 
in conferring the name.”’ 

Such an explanation is indeed possible, but is it the only one? In the tab- 
lets from the first Babylonian dynasty published by Meissner in his Bettrage zum 
Alibabylonische Privatrecht, 1893, there are several names compounded with Ilu. 
Ilu-8u-ib-ni (No. 4), Buni-Ilu (No. 12), Gi-mil-Ili (Nos. 14 and 59), 
Sum-ma-Ili (No. 20), Ilu-ikiga (No. 25), Ilu-Su-nu-ti (No. 80), Ilu- 
8u-ba-ni (No. 31), Pur-Ili(No. 35), [lu-emuki (No. 38,) Nur-I]i (No. 39), 
Mutu-Ili (No. 80), Ilu-iSmi-hani (No. 97), Apil-Ili (No. 102), Ilu- 
kaga and Ilu-matisa (No. 105). In addition to these I have recently observed 
the following names on unpublished tablets belonging to the University of Penn- 
sylvania: Marduk*-nu-ub-libbi-I1i, Ipi-is-Lli,t and Izizu-itti-Ili. 


* The tablet is partially defaced at this point, so that the reading is doubtful. 
+ Found also in Moldenke’s Cunefform Texts, No. 33. 
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In some of the names of this list I] u is no doubt the generic term. Such is the 
case in Ilu-Su-ib-ni = ‘ His god created’; so also Ilu-%$u-nu-ti, which 
is probably an abbreviation from a name originally longer. Ilu-iki&a is, how- 
ever exactly parallel to Sin-ikiSa (Meissner, No. 81), and Bél-ikisa (Mol- 
denke, op. cit. No. 16), and while Lyon’s explanation may possibly be the correct 
one, nevertheless a strong argument from analogy could be made to support the 
supposition that in this class of names Ilu was once as much a deity as Sin or Bé]l 
was. [Star was used both for “ goddess” and for the name of a specific deity, 
and why should we not suppose that the development of this word was parallel 
toTlu? We may,I think, take it for granted that in the evolution of ideas 
terms which afterwards were employed to designate genera were first the names 
of specific objects. The usage in the case of the word [Star denotes an arrested 
development of this sort—a development arrested so early that [tar is usually 
a specific deity, and only in rare cases the generic term. Do we not find here 
some ground for supposing that Ilu, the masculine term, is analogous—that it 
was once a specific deity, and that while it was such, names like [lu-emuki, 
Tlu-ikiga, Nur-I]i, and Apil-Ili were formed and became traditional ὃ 
The argument from the analogies already mentioned is strengthened by the fact 
that among the Hebrews or Canaanites xe was in early times a distinct deity.* 

All these analogies lead me to suspect that I] u was once a specific deity and 
underwent a transformation like that, the beginning of which we can trace in 
Istar, only that in the case of Ilu the change went so far that almost every 
vestige of the specific use of the term was lost. 

In the names given in Meissner’s Bettrage the determinative is not prefixed to 
Ilu. This tends to show that the term had become, in these names, conven- 
tional, and that the consciousness of the presence of a specific deity in them had 
passed away. I am led, nevertheless, from the cumulative parallels here pre- 
sented, to suspect that among the very early Babylonians Ilu was a distinct 
deity and that other names had in the historical period displaced it, as Athtar 
was before the historical period displaced in North Arabia.t 


* Of. Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club of Phila. Boston : Ginn & Co., 1804, pp. 97, 98, 
+ Cf. Hepraica, Vol. X., p. 66. 
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ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR.* 


This little book marks an era in the study of Egyptian. Small as it is, in it 
there is presented for the first time a statement of Egyptian grammar that can be 
called in any degree complete. To go further, it might even be said that here we 
have for the first time a grammar of Egyptian. This may seem strange to the 
reader who knows that Egyptian has been before the world, and has been studied 
for nearly a century, but yet the fact stands so, and those few books which could 
in any way dispute the claim of this to be the first grammar of Egyptian are by 
the same author and mark the stages of his gradual advance, and of the gradual 
advance with him of the scientific study of the language. In 1878 appeared Dr. 
Erman’s Pluralbildung, in 1880 his Neuagyptische Grammatik, in 1889 his Sprache 
des Papyrus Westcar,a masterly development of the grammatical phenomena of 
a text which was published a year Jater in an equally masterly edition. 

In fact, the treatment of this one papyrus, with its photographic reproduc- 
tions (only those who have had to do with such things know how much here 
depends on the care of the editor whether they are to be for ornament or to the 
purpose), its elaborate palswographic Feststellung of the text, its glossary and 
grammatical analysis with the special grammar mentioned above, would have 
sufficed to show that Egyptian had at last fallen into hands that were prepared 
to rescue it from the reproach of dilettantism which had so long clung to it. 
And now, in this grammar, we have the ripened fruits of Dr. Erman’s studies, an 
elaborated and rounded scheme of Egyptian that, however incomplete it may still 
be, is miles in advance of anything attempted up tillnow. It may safely be said 
that there is not another man alive who could have written this book, and, prob- 
ably, those who can wade through it without having their ideas upon Egyptian 
simply transformed, can be counted on the fingers. Outside of Dr. Erman’s 
Egyptological school at Berlin and the two or three English students who are 
working upon his lines in London, this book might be a revelation to the so-called 
Egyptologists, a class in which there is probably more amateurism, unscholarly 
habits and simple humbug than in any other branch of orientalism—and that is 
saying a good deal. It might be a revelation to such men, but the probability is 
that for them it will pass unheeded, and we shall continue for a few years to have 
texts published by editors who could not translate them to save their lives, and 
learned treatises upon the Exodus or upon Joseph in Egypt by men who take as 
their guides Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs and Brugsch’s Egypt under the 
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hand, we have conjecture and the treatment of the results of conjecture as ascer- 
tained facts, raised to a science; on the other, a resolute declinature to treat as 
fact what is not fact, and to go a step beyond what is firm and certain. On the 
one hand, again, an attempt to translate everything and anything though half the 
words are unknown and the construction a mystery, sometimes rising to the bold 
declaration that there is no such thing in Egyptian as construction, and that 
grammars are needless; and on the other, a recognition that where there is 
language there must be grammar, and that it is no disgrace to confess that a 
sentence or a whole document is unintelligible, that the disgrace rather lies in 
professing to translate what one does not understand. 

From what has now been said, it will be evident that fhis book, though it is 
one of the Porta linguarum orientalium, yet stands upon a very different level 
from that occupied by the other volumes of the same series. They form more or 
less excellent introductions to the different oriental languages, containing nothing 
but the universally known and recognized elements, and their chief merit is that 
they embrace in a small bulk a grammar, chrestomathy and glossary, and a guide 
for further study in the sketch of literature. These advantages this book also 
has, and the beginner may start with it in the full confidence that he will find in 
it all that he needs for the first few months of study. But, besides that, this 
book is*simply the most complete and accurate statement of Egyptian grammar 
that has yet been published, and there is probably not an Egyptologist alive who 
- will not have to make it a desk-book for constant reference. Two prefaces, the 
one by the author, the other by the translator, and full tables of contents and 
abbreviations occupy pp. I-XV. Then the Grammar begins. Introduction, 
Orthography and Phonetics pp. 1-28, Pronouns pp. 28-86, Nouns pp. 36-62, Verbs 
pp. 62-124, Particles pp. 124-188, the Sentence pp. 188-171. Then comes a most 
valuable table of signs with the latest determinations pp. 172-194, and Bibliog- 
raphy pp. 196-201. Then, on a separate pagination, the exercises for reading pp. 
1*-41*, and a glossary, which excites the hope that the dictionary on which Dr. 
Erman is at work, may soon appear, pp. 42*-70*. 

It is impossible to enter into all the points of interest which are raised by 
this little book, but it may well be asked how it happens that only now are we 
approaching a grammatical treatment of the language. The only answer is to 
refer to the tremendous difficulties involved, and these difficulties come under the 
two heads of the orthography and the history of the language. As to orthography, 
every one is familiar with the appearance of Egyptian hieroglyphics, but it is only 
recently that it has been thoroughly realized that these signs, with the exception 
of one or two doubtful endings, are exclusively consonantal and that the vowels 
are never indicated. In this respect Egyptian agrees with the other Semitic 
languages, only in it the non-writing of the vowels is much more rigorously 
carried out. Evidently that law of Semitic phonology which makes the conso- 
nants of primary and the vowels of very secondary importance, was here in full 
force. 

Again, as to the history of the language, it should be remembered that the 
oldest monuments date back to, at least, 3000 B.C., and that it only became 
extinct with the last speakers of Coptic, two or three hundred years ago. It is in 
the services of the Coptic church, still read in this which may be called ‘‘modern”’ 
Egyptian, that we meet the last remains of the language of the builders of the 
Pyramids. This long history is divided into the following five periods :—I. Old 
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Egyptian, the language of the old Empire, found in its oldest form in the Pyramid 
texts, and continuing long as the language of the learned, though as unintelli- 
gible to the common people as are our Latin inscriptions. II. Middle Egyptian, 
the language of the people during the Middle Empire. III. Late Egyptian, the 
popular language during the New Empire. IV. Demotic, the popular language 
of the immediately pre-Christian centuries, written in a curious cursive develop- 
ment of the Hieratic character. V. Coptic, the language of the Christians in 
Egypt, written in Greek characters. It is difficult to overestimate the changes 
which a history of this length must have involved. Between Vergil and Dante 
there are only some thirteen centuries, and between Alfred the Great and Tenny- 
son, not ten, but the ability to read the “" Aneid” or the “Idylls of the King ”’ 
does not by any means involve the ability to read the “ Divina Commedia,” or 
Alfred’s translation of Boétius. And when to that is added that only in 
Coptic, the last of the five developments, are the vowels indicated, it will be 
understood how almost hopeless is the attempt to gain any knowledge of the 
word structure of old Egyptian. Dr. Erman puts the matter thus in the Vorrede 
to his Sprache des Papyrus Westcar, a text which appears to fall between the 
Middle and the New Empire :—‘‘ Wir stehen daher den vocallos geschriebenen 
Formen der alten Sprache fast hulfios gegeniiber und koénnen nur schwer oder 
gar nicht uns ein Urtheil daruber bilden, wie viel vokalisch geschiedene Formen 
sich hinter den ausserlich gleichen Consonantengruppen verbergen. Um sich 
unsere Lage zu verauschaulichen, denke man sich dass wir vom Syrischen nur 
einige alte unvokalisirte Texte besassen und dass wir nun die Formenlehre der- 
selben mit alleiniger Hilfe des heutigen Neusyrischen eutrathseln miissten, das, 
ganz ahnlich wie das Koptische von der alten reichen Flexion nichts gerettet hat 
als den Imperativ, zwei Participien und einen Infinitiv.”’ But the difficulty of 
the case might have been stated even more strongly, for while in Syriac we have 
letters of prolongation that would go far to indicate the forms, these in Egyptian 
are totally lacking. 

The comparison here made between Egyptian and Syriac suggests the ques- 
tion of their linguistic relationships, and this question is answered without doubt 
or hesitation by the first sentence of the Grammar. ‘ The Egyptian language is 
related to the Semitic languages (Hebrew, Arabic, Aramaic, etc.), to the East 
African languages (Bischari, Galla, Somali, and others), and to the Berber lan- 
guages of North Africa.’? Here we touch the second side of interest in this book. 
It is epoch making with regard to Egyptian, but it also marks the beginning of a 
new era in the study of comparative Semitic. Though Dr. Erman, apart from 
the above dogmatic statement, restrains himself in the most severe fashion from 
any dealing with these questions, it is principally due to him and his work that 
the place of Egyptian in the Semitic family can now be discussed without the 
risk of being regarded as a ‘‘ crank ”’ in the fleld of scholarship. Not many years 
ago that was the reputation that awaited the investigator—though in Egyptian 
where there were and are s0 many “ cranks,’’ that did not count for much—and 
it awaited him rightly, for our knowledge of Egyptian was not then upon such a 
basis of certainty, nor of such an extent as to facts, as to warrant any attempt at 
comparison with another language. But now, that is past, and though there is 
much that will have to be learned and unlearned, we have reached a position 
from which we can see how great is the part to be played by Egyptian in the 
study of the development of the Semitic group. That it is Semitic, no doubt now 
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remains and when Dr. Steindorff has completed his investigations into the sound- 
interchanges between Egyptian and Asiatic Semitic, we shall be able to compare 
the vocabularies of the two at length. But at the grammatical structure it is 
already possible to work, and it may be said without hesitation that the next great 
step in the study of comparative Semitic will be made through Egyptian. It will 
take us further back than we have yet been able to penetrate, and it will solve the 
riddle of the comparative values of Arabic and Hebrew as to primitiveness of 
form. Until recently it was imagined that we had in Arabic a tolerable repre- 
sentative of that mother tongue which lies behind the Semitic group, and Hebrew 
grammars, notably that of Olshausen, were written upon the principle of taking 
the Arabic form as representing the primitive, and from it deducing the Hebrew. 
This was an outcome of the position of the Dutch school of Arabists, and finds 
its parallel in the similar place once assigned to Sanscrit in the Indo-European 
group. But that passed, and it is coming to be slowly recognized that there are 
innumerable forms in Arabic which cannot be primitive, but are secondary in the 
highest degree ; and, further, that the appearance of uniformity, which in Arabic 
is so striking and gives so strong an impression of originality, is due to a law of 
analogy working within this one language. Thus the pendulum has swung back 
and Hebrew has partly regained its place. The position of being the original 
language is not again claimed for it, but it may possibly be the most original in 
the Semitic group. The problem, then, was and is to decide how much in Arabic 
is primitive, and how much is due to analogy and changes in the language itself. 
To the solution of this problem Assyrian did not contribute as much as was 
expected. Perhaps its time has not yet come, but it may be said that students of 
Semitic are, from various causes, very chary of basing anything upon the evi- 
dence of Assyrian forms or texts. But now Egyptian has entered the field and 
has given promise of very different results. It stands very much farther removed 
from the other Semitic dialects than does Assyrian. The laws of the interchange 
of sounds show us that Assyrian is a close relative to Canaanite, and, as we now 
know through the Panammu inscription, to old Aramaic. But Egyptian stands 
altogether outside of the Asiatic group which forms a connected whole over 
against it. The combination of the two will take us behind the division, not only 
of Canaanite, Aramaic and Assyrian, or of North and South Arabic, but the 
division of North and South Semitic. Nay, it takes us even further than this, 
and promises to solve the problem of the North and East African languages. 
Into this it is impossible to enter, and many years must pass before, on that side, 
fixed results can be looked for, but it is curious to see the little group of lan- 
guages called Semitic which were once regarded as being. so sharply and 
decisively separated from all the other tongues of the earth, beginning to accept 
new members and to melt into an unknown haze. 

But apart from the wider horizon which thus opens out, no one can work 
through this book without recognizing on almost every page the promise of the 
solution of one or another problem as to the origin of a form or of a construction. 
It is needless to enter into detail; no one who professes to study comparative 
Semitic can now afford to be ignorant of Egyptian, and those who, like Hommel 
in his examination of the Sibilants, have already begun the study, will be the 
leaders in the new movement. Like Hommel again, their theories may have 
been scoffed at, but it will be for the future to weed out the false from the true. 
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It is for the student of Semitic, then, to give his days and nights to the study 
of this grammar, and of the companion Coptic grammar by Dr. Steiudorff, and 
thus, at last, to gain a basis for scientific comparative study. Asa guide to this, 
Dr. Erman’s article in Vol. XLVI. of the ZDMG., Das Verhdliniss des Aegypt- 
ischen su den semitischen Sprachen, sums up all that at present can be asserted 
with absolute confidence. 

It remains only to say that the translation, with the exception of the author’s 
preface, which must have been done very hurriedly at the last, is idiomatic and 
careful, written in English and not, as so often,in English German. Mr. Breasted 
is to be congratulated on his work. 

DUNCAN B. MACDONALD, 


Hartford Theological Seminary. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ASSYRIAN LAN@GUAGE.* 


The facts connected with the history of the decipherment of the Assyrian 
language have compelled every student of Assyriology to be his own lexicographer. 
Every earnest student has compiled “‘ lists ” of words for his own use. This was 
the only way in which he could hope to keep pace with the rapidly increasing 
vocabulary and the only means by which he could attain to approximate or scien- 
tific accuracy in the definition and derivation of words and in the syntactical 
constructions of the language. From this necessity the real student is not likely 
soon to be relieved. Heaps of clay tablets are now being exhumed in the orient, 
and several of our museums contain a wealth of material for future investigation 
that is far from exhausted. For the specialist it matters little whether a Lexicon 
appears or not. But the case is different with the average graduate student who 
wishes to gain a practical working knowledge of the language—sufficient to 
enable him to follow and appreciate the work of specialists and intelligently apply 
their conclusions in other fields. For beginners in Assyrian it would be a great 
gain if a suitable compendium of the lexical results already achieved were at 
hand. Up to the present no complete work of this nature has appeared. Edwin 
Norris’ Assyrian Dictionary, Parts I.-III., appeared a quarter of a century ago. 
It remained incomplete. The advance made in the whole field of Assyriology 
since 1872 has deprived his pioneer work in Assyrian lexicography of its value 
except as an historical landmark. Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch began the publication 
of his Assyrisches Worterbuch in 1887. This work is beyond the range of the 
ordinary student in the wealth of material which it offers, and in the learned dis- 
cussions of difficult points which enrich it, as well as in price. Moreover, at the 
present rate of publication the end is afar οὔ. Pater Strassmaier’s Verzeichniss 
Assyrischen und Akkadischen Worter, one of the most indispensable works for 
advanced students, is, as its title implies, a catalogue of words with their con- 
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tion of special texts, or works on special subjects, but these, for the most part, 
like the works just named, are not available to the student who is beginning 
his study. 

The feeling has been generally shared for several years that the time had 
come for a succinct Assyrian Dictionary, and Assyriologists generally, I believe, 
hailed with satisfaction the announcement issued by the ‘“ Semitic Seminary of 
the Johns Hopkins University ” in 1887, of its intention to produce such a work. 
This intention, for some reason, has not been effected. On March 15th, 1892, in 
answer to an enquiry of the writer, Prof. Haupt wrote: ‘‘ About one-quarter of 
the MS. has been prepared, and we hope to be able to begin with the printing in 
about two years.”? The present work, as we learn from this statement, as well 
as from the preface, owes its inception to the Semitic Department of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and the author claims “ that, on the whole, the plan is the same 
as that proposed by the ‘Semitic Seminary.’ ”’ Prof. Haupt has already confirmed 
this in the PAOS. in which he points out that even parts of the preface are a 
transcript of what had been written regarding the plan before the author became 
a member of the Seminary. The author, after his connection with the “Seminary”’ 
as scribe and contributor in this cooperative undertaking, presumably had an 
accurate register of the results, and the inference may be legitimately drawn that 
this First Part agrees substantially with the beginning of the MS., one-quarter of 
which was ready for publication in 1892. 

The work is therefore essentially a Johns Hopkins’ production, and the credit 
of the work, as far as it has gone, must be divided between the author and his 
friend in Baltimore. It was in pursuance of the advice of Prof. Haupt, according 
to the preface, that the work has eventualiy appeared. We need not further 
concern ourselves with the history of this work of many hands, concerning which 
there seems to have been some ‘confusion of tongues’? which resulted in the 
abandonment of the original purpose. Prof. Haupt has already promised to 
review it from the historical side, and we may safely leave the less interesting 
details of its origin and growth to him. 

The industry of the author is in many respects certainly praiseworthy. We 
have here a collection of material sufficient to show to one engaged in any similar 
undertaking in this field the laborious character of the work. It is, therefore, 
with the greatest regret that I cannot welcome this work as one worthy of its 
author and equal to the needs of the student and to the demands of present-day 
Assyrian lexicography. Especially in this field, where the band of workers is yet 
small and the hindrances still many, all earnest effort ought to be met with 
encouragement. But, when an author enters into one of the most important 
fields and essays to furnish a guide-book for the uninitiated, he voluntarily 
assumes a function the performance of which cannot, in the interests of scholar- 
ship, be judged except by scientific standards. 

What purports to be a favorable review of the book has already appeared in 
the Academy from the pen of Professor Sayce. Professor Sayce there declares 
that he “ has nothing but words of warm welcome and admiration for Dr. Muss- 
Arnolt’’; but immediately preceding he writes: “I wish that the author had 
been more careful in distinguishing Assyrian and Sumerian, and both from 
ideographic expressions. As it is, Sumerian and Assyrian are mixed together 
in a way that will be confusing to the beginner and still more to the general 
student of language.’’ Later he adds: ‘The author has produced an accurate 
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work and achieved the object at which he aimed.’”? We need not halt at this 
point to attempt a reconciliation of these antithetical judgments, nor to enquire 
what their author conceived the aim to be. We have reasons, as urgent perhaps 
as Mr. Sayce’s, for expressing admiration of the author, yet we cannot unite with 
him in saying that he has produced ‘‘an accurate work.”? Much less has he 
produced such a work as we need. 

1. The author, as wethink, very unwisely accepted the suggestion of his pub- 
lishers and added throughout translations into German. Cui bono? He has thus 
encumbered his work with useless repetitions, introduced confusion by the inser- 
tion of about thirty pairs of unsightly brackets on each page, enlarged the volume 
and increased the price of the work. The distraction occasioned by the brackets 
is all the greater as there is also a copious use of parentheses, parallel lines, etc. 
Judging from experience, it is a mistake to suppose that Germans who study 
Assyrian, or any Semitic language, are so entirely ignorant of English as to be in 
need of this proffered help. If the student wishes to prosecute his studies to 
any length, it is imperative that he learn English. The Zeitschrift fir Assyri- 
ologie admits articles in German, English, French, Italian and Latin, and the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology are printed for the most part in 
English and French, not to speak of HEBRAICA and others, to all of which the 
student is constantly referred. It must be quite evident to one who thinks over 
the matter seriously that the author has acted hastily and inconsistently. 

2. The need of the present is a concise Dictionary in fact, not merely in 
name. Instead of that, the author has produced a combination of Dictionary 
and etymological reference book, a product, the origin of which, we fear, is to be 
sought in a vain and jealous conceit. Whatever value or interest may attach to 
the history of derivations and definitions, the attention of the student certainly 
ought not to be diverted from the point in hand, viz., the definition and deriva- 
tion. It is sufficient to insert them, and, if doubtful, mark them so. To take the 
first case that my eye happens to catch at the moment, the word abbinu, p. 9, 
written ab-bu-un-nu and defined “ perhaps, pelican.” It is said to be par- 
allel, or equal, to ὑπ ἔῃ ἃ. and reference is made to Ds118=Delitzsch, Assyrische 
Studien. Both words are there defined as ““ Pelekan.”” Abbinu is derived from 


Cn IV. ‘“aufblasen,’”? and ἔα ἔτη ἃ from ov) , ‘aufblasen,”’ and said to be 
the same as Nv/ah. Turning back to page 93 <bid., where three pages are given 
to the discussion of tu%mi, he reads convincing arguments in favor of the 
reading, definition and derivation of tu3mit. Then he has a reference to DW. 
(no page!) a work thirteen years later. Here he finds no reference whatever to 
tus’mu. On the contrary, ab-bu-un-nu is equated with ku-mu-u, as 
Norris, 11. 567, had previously read. Moreover, DW. reads ab-bu-un-nu 
(or ap-pu-un-nu?) and defines “ein Vogel” with no attempt at derivation. 
In remark 2, we read: ‘‘ Fur einen anderen Vogel kumi namlich den Pelekan, 
8.U. atan ἡ τὶ, ‘Flusseselin.’’? There are still two other references, viz., 
Jensen and AV.77. He looks back to the list of ‘‘ Abbreviations” to see what 
work of Jensen’s is intended. Reference to the page is wanting, so he turns to 
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gained, or what is to be gained by anyone by spending time on these clever 
speculations which have been abandoned long ago by the authors? In our own 
private “lists,” these references are indispensable; here they have no place. 
It is the business of the lexicographer not merely to collect his material, he is 
also required to express a judgment. The student here is left to himself to find 
out that Prof. Delitzsch no longer defines the word in question as ‘‘ Pelekan,’’ and 
that he does not propose for it the derivation given in Assyrische Studien. He is 
left to draw what conclusion he may as to the correctness of Pater Strassmater’s 
identification of the word with ΝΙΝ and DIN - If he concludes that the 
latter is correct, he may chance to look down the column to the word i ibnetum. 
This is defined as “" fishhawk,”’ and this, too, he learns is ‘* perhaps ” to be com- 
pared with Aram. NIVION - There is a reference to Ds114, where it is defined 
as ‘* Fischreiher ’’ (Ὁ) ‘but there is no mention of DW. which omits “ Fisch- 
reiher(?)”? but says, ‘‘ sicher = targ. ΓΌΩΝ womit hebr. ἜΡΙΣ widerge- 
geben wird.”’ We submit as our judgment that the student has. had unwisely 
imposed upon him a vast amount of labor, the result of which must be confusion 
and distrust. Would it not have been preferable to have stated simply that 
ab-bu-un-nu=ku(tus)-mu-u, & bird; ibnetu=diadu, abird; ef. 
Aram. ΝΠ’ JIN, Heb. ἼΒΩΝ ? These examples, taken by chance, indicate 
what I conceive to be a grievous mistake in a work intended for the beginner. 

8. The author seems to have forgotten the promise of the preface to give 
“ the corresponding forms’ occurring ‘‘in the sister idioms.”’ The insertion of 
these forms, especially the Hebrew, instead of the diverting translations into 
German, would have been highly profitable. This, however, has been done with 
a reserve that caricatures the promise. Does the stem asba&ru, p. 9, not corre- 
spond to “an , and is not the root tatapu given under this word as a 


synonym, the ‘same root which occurs in MIDwI . Aram. NODIO ? Have 


the following forms on pp. 7-9, not to speak of others, no corresponding forms 
“in the sister idioms” ὃ bra (2), abru (1), arbusu, ebru (3), abnu, 
abalu(1), a: blu (2), abtilu, ubanu, (according to the derivation preferred)? 
Why explain almattu (3), “ widow=vidua,” and leave out [TION ὃ 

4. The work gives evidence on almost every page of inaccuracies and scorn 
of scientific principles. The first sentence in the book is a blunder. The student 
is informed that the Assyrian δὸ represents seven gutturals, two of which are the 
labial waw and the palatal yodh! If we look now at the first word, A, 1. we ask 


(a) Why it is not written A? (Ὁ) Why, when it is defined ‘“‘ ah!” it were not 
better to translate it so in the appended example? The translation given does 
not represent the Assyrian (though, see also ZB. and DW.), and is decidedly un- 
English. (6) Why in this example Sunubhat (sighs, cf. iN) is translated 
“ig filled” (=tumtalli or malat)? (d) Why kabitti is written kat- 
bit-ti? (e) What new light has the author obtained on the text that he 
should prefer kabitti to kabitta&’u, as read by Zimmern BS. p.10 and 
Delitzsch AW. p. 218? IV R* p. 29 certainly furnishes none. The last two lines 
of the Rev. were like those of the Obv. doubtlessly spoken by the priest. The 
last line certainly was, as is clear from the non--Semitic IS-BI and the Assyrian 
i-bak-ki. Turning to p. 2 to a-u, we are told that it is written ja-u, 
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H. 38, 785. But the ja-u there is an adverb and synonym of ja-nu (with 
which it is equated) = where ΞΊΝ. Reference is made to IV R. 68, 11 - 16 


for the pl. a-a-u-te. The sentence (1. 16) reads 6 dibbéya Sa akka- 
bakdni ina mubbi la tazizani (=tanzizini) = What (are) my words 
which I have spoken to thee whereon thou hast not relied? ἃ 6 dibbéya 
cannot mean “ what words.”” The word does not occur in 1.11. The citation of 
NE. 48, 42f. without an accompanying interrogation was, to say the least, ven- 
turesome. It is quite impossible to decide from the fragmentary lines 8 - ἃ - ἡ 
ba mf{ra..... ana da-ri3, and a-a-d al la ki.....i-lu-« what 
the force of the word is, much less to translate it ‘‘ what has become of δ᾽" 

5. Principles seem to have been utterly ignored in indicating the length 
of the vowels. The a of Abu is certainly long, and not short as given, as 
examples like a-a-bu, ab-bu show and as the derivation (JN), if correct, 
would suggest. The pl. is ἃ ἃ, not “abe,” though two lines below we read 
abésu, and again abéia followed by “Sarrani.” Under abus we read pl. 
abuti, 6. st. abit. Soabubu for abibu, abubanis for ababani8, 
abul-lati (sic!) for abalati. (Why the -ia after the MES?) Why read 
abalati? The word is construed as a feminine, but this does not prove that 
the pl. ending is “ati.” .The citation(s) should have been given for the form, 
as the common reading is abullé. Under “ubanu” (for ub&nu), we read 
side by side ‘‘ubane,” “ubanat,” “hurSane,” “Sadé.” So “e.sburu” 8, 
but note “‘ebiru,” “abalu,” and “abalu,” “abkuli” and “abkuli,” 
“abSanu’ and “ab-Sa-na.’ These are not selected pages, and it is, there- 
fore, sufficient to add: Hx his disce omnia! 

6. Instead of the symbols Q, I, 9.5, ST, etc., it would have been much 


better had the author accepted the common notation I, II.:, Ls, IIs, ete. 
And to what purpose are the devices, so generally ignored in Assyrian works 
and by Assyriologists, of representing f}, by X (zx) and Y by ς introduced here? 
Such things are too petty for notice, were it not that they serve only to confuse 
the student, and represent a local striving after novas res. 

7. What advantage is gained by disfiguring the pages with the mathematical 
signs >, ὦ, the first of which ordinarily denotes “greater than,”’ the second 
the difference undetermined between two quantities? The use of the latter is 
not explained in the List of Abbreviations. The simple contraction “fr.” or 
the usual ““ = ” for the former and the omission of the latter would have been 
preferable. Symbols have their place, when they have a special use and excel 
in clearness or brevity the ordinary contractions, not otherwise. 

8. Occasionally the author reverses the order ‘‘ Ass.-Eng.-Germ.’’ and gives the 
Germ. the preference. Cf. p.7,col.1, under ubbulu, 1. ““ ob magere Getreide 
wachst, whether poor grain will thrive;”’ Col. II., 1.4, ‘‘er nahm weg, he took 
away; and p. 11, under abSenu, “Kom in Aehren’’ is left untranslated; 
‘die Weltgegenden,”’ ibid., col. 1, 1. 5, likewise. Not infrequently the transla- 
tions from German into English are ambiguous and infelicitous, e. g., ““ Rain- 
gushes ᾽ from Regengiisse, p. 8, ‘To make half the royal cap,’”? from die Konig- 
mniitze zu halften, s. agu 2. p. 20, ‘‘ gathered blood’ from geronnenes Blut. 

9. Wherever the plurs. of nouns or adjectives occur, they should have been 
placed immediately after the singular. The author’s arrangement leaves the 
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student uninformed until he has read the most, if not all, that is given on the 
word. The verb-stems likewise should have been indicated more clearly than 
they are. If the common notation had been employed and projected beyond the 
edge of the column, a much more serviceable book would have been the result. 

10. The criticism made by Professor Sayce on the lack of discrimination 
between Sumerian and Assyrian is a just one. No suggestion is made anywhere 
that such words as agubbu (a+gub), igegallu (ige-gal), edamukku 
(a+damug), etc., were not originally pure Semitic. Enough said. 

I have not attempted a thorough examination of the work. I say nothing 
whatever about the etymologies or the definitions, nor about the typographical 
errors οὗ which there are too many. What I have said is wholly without preju- 
dice, but not without a very strong conviction that this book will not satisfy our 
needs unless it be reconstructed on wholly different principles and executed with 
greater care. And we would most heartily recommend the author and publisher 
to take this suggestion into their consideration. 


University of Michigan, Dec. 26th. 


JAMES A. CRAIG. 


Since writing the above, I have been informed that Part I. was withdrawn, 
soon after its appearance in America, on account of the numerous mistakes 
to which the author’s attention was directed. Within a week a new edition of 
Part I. has appeared with the following explanation: “ Owing to the great dis- 
tance between Leipzic(!) and Chicago, the author could read only one proof of the 
greater portion of PartI. This has caused a number of irregularities in the 
marking of quantities, etc. Part I. has therefore been printed again.” 


April 10th, 1895. J. A.C. 
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Part TL. 1893, Svo, pp. xv. + 112 plates of texts. Price, 37.00, 

Parts L. and [1. contain the folowing texts—printed with the tvpe of Messrs. 
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“The author has done his work carefully and well. In difficult texts, however, itis almost 
iumpossible to sccure necuracy at every point. Wehave collated twenty-five of these letters, and 
have tound very few instances where we would venture a different reading. In allthe instances 
where the author has ditfered from his predecessors his readings are prefernble. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press is to be congratulated on the general appearance and typographical execu- 
tlon of this book, the first to bear its imprimatur, and, especially, because its first work is 5 
pledge of its interest in scientific study."—J. A. CRAIG in HEBRAICA. 

“It is only through a complete edition of the whole collection that what has thus been con- 
sidered undecipherable will be evehtually explained. There are numercus words and idioms in 
the letters which are odscure only because our acquaintance with the branch of Assyrian litera- 
ture to which they belong is meagre. When Dr. Harper's work is finished, not only will the As- 
svrian lexicon and grammar be materially enriched, we shall also be able to translate texts 
which #re now a mystery tor us, and to discover historical and other facts which may set the 
history of the past in a new light..—A. H. Sayce in The Academy, Mareh 11, 1893. 

* Der vorliiegende erste Band der Summilung assyrischer und babyloniseber Briefe aus dem 
Britischen Museum eroffnet fiir die Assyriologen eine neue Fundgrube von Materialien ftir 
eine wissenschaftiichbe Behandlung von Einzelfragen, von deren Losung die richtige Beurthell- 
ung der weiteren Ergebnisse der assyrivlogischen Forschung nicht unbedeutend vecintiusst 
wird. Der Herausgeber arbveitet riistig und plannuissig an der Fortsetzung des Werkes, hat den 
zweiten Band bereits fertiggestelt und botlt in nicht allzuferner Zukuutt auch den dritten und 
vierten Band der Texte mit erliuterndem Commentar und Worterbuch zum <Abschlusse zu 
bringen. Dawiit crhalt die Assyrioglogie ein monuumentales Werk, das geeignet ist, beim Offent- 
lichen wie beim Privatunterricht als Grundiage {τὸ die Eintuhrung zu diesen Studien zu 
dienen und das der neuen Universitat Chicago, auf deren Kosten es unternommen ist, alte 
Ehre machen wird. 

Jetzt endlich haben wir in diesem vorliegendenersten Bande in einer musterhaften Ausgabe 
1234 Briefe, die sich so vertheilen:.......... Durch eine solehe Zusammenstellupg wird endiieh 
die MoglichkKeit geboten, den Inhalt der Briefe zu erschliessen und eine Erklirung anzubahuen, 
da einzeine Briete ohne Kenntniss der Verhiltnizse und der Umstinde der Schreiber ftir uns 
wohl iumimer ein Geheimniss geblieben wiren.’—Puter J. N. STRASSMAIER in the Zeitschrift fiir 
aeayriologie, VIIL. 

Die sogenannten Briefe dieser Sammlung gehoren, was die paliographische Seite betriftt, 
zu ihren schwievigsten Partieen, und dieser Umstand mug wohl die Schuld daran tragen, dass 
ihnen bis jetzt nicht die webtihrende Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt worden ist...... Dass die neue 
Edition auch sonst lexicographische und grammatikulische Ausbeute bringen wird, bruucht 
Kauim hervorgehoben zu werden........Jedentalls ist es Referent hocherfreulich constatieren 
zu konnen, dass mit dem vorliegenden Buche endlich auch ein amerikanischer Assyriologe 
die Wissenschaft um den ersten Theil eines hervorragenden Wtrkes bereichert hat..... —CARL 


BEzOLL in the Zeitschrift fir die Kunde des Muryenlandes (Vienna). 
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